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Lumartint^s Pilgnm(Pge to the Holy Lajid, 3 vols. Paris: 

1835 . 


Bfa'ore Inilac had concluded his enuineratioii of the qualities 
and acquirements necessary to constitute a poet, his pupil 
stopped him, l)y sayinii;, that he liad heard enough to be con- 
vinced that no man ever could be a poet, AVhilst passing 
in review the acquirements necessary to constitute a traveller 
ca])able of putting to profit his peregrinations in foreign lands, 
we are tempted to exclaim, — “ How far are the necessary 
“ cjualifications of the traveller beyond the powers which 
“ the Prince of Abyssinia deemed unattainable by human 
“ capacity !"” 

Tlie majority of European states have a common origin ; 
they have been cast in the same mould ; they have been 
subject to the same influeuces-— one church — one fundamental 
system of administration — and one literary language; and 
though each individual nation }K)ssesses some features peculiar 
to itself, they preserve, throughout, a strong family re- 
semblance. 'I'liis original relationship has been kept up 
by continual intercourse, sometimes of a >varbke, some- 
times of a peaceful character; by leagues, alliances, inter- 
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Character of the Turkish 

marriages of dynasties, diplomatic contracts,^ and commer- 
cial combinations. These have all had the effect of giving 
to the states of Europe not only similar laws and insti- 
tutions, but similarity of thought and identity of modes 
of expression. I..ooked at from the East, Europe appears as 
one, ratl>cr than as many, nations. But when the traveller 
passes the barriers of Europe and enters the East, he finds 
liimself in ‘a new state — so new that he can estimate it only 
by contrast ; and it is not until he h^ become familiarized 
to this, as it were new world, that he can even calculate 
the chances of being led astray. He is struck with the 
picturesque nature of the country ; and if he have any cqjpor- 
tunity of comi* more in contact with the inhabitants, lie 
finds that not^^ljj^y in externals, but also in feelings, trains 
of thought, and motives — that in the moral, in fact, as well 
as in the naturfil scit*nces, a rich field of inquiry is spread, 
enticing by its novelty and interest, but disheartening by its 
difficulties and extent, ♦ # 

It is evident, then, that qualities essential to the poet 
must find play in the investigation. But still these cpialitii^s 
only constitute one class of those which the traveller must he 
pos.sessed of; ami whilst he must not consider it beneath 
ids attention to examine into the peculiar mode in which the 
material interests of the peojde are managed (which are the 
foundations of every society), he must be animated by. an 
enthusiastic love of nature, moral as well as physical ; and to 
exquisite sensitiveness, to feel the beauty of that nature which 
has hitherto escaped the contamination of artificial life, he 
must add strong judgment, to resist the propensity to fanciful 
speculation. In fact, a perfect traveller in the East must be 
a poet, to feel, and describe — a philosojiher, to inquire, collect, 
analyse, and decide. 

'llierefore can we readily account for the absence of distin- 
guished minds, as writers of travels in H'^urkey. Their intuitive 
glance belied at once theprejudices orfables that have fillwl most 
books of travels ; they felt that they were in a new state of .society, 
which required patient analysis, new views, new doctrines, and 
new epithets and words. They had not time to study the 
question, and they did not sit down to tell the w'orld, in a 
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book, that the state of society and government in Turkey were 
things they did not understand. 

Can a traveller, however he may avoid debatable ground 
— ^however he may put aside political disquisition or scientific 
research — however concise his views, or cautious his ex- 
pressions — however little, in fine, he may say respecting his 
subject — can a traveller say that little correctly, without having 
thoroughly examined the country he describes, dnd without 
possessing the opportunities, time, and qualifications requisite 
for his successful application to such a pursuit ? 

Confessedly, no individual would trust to the judgment of 
another on a matter, however trivial, with which he himself 
had no personal knowledge, unless that other were the person 
among his acquaintance best informed q[|Fthe matter in 
question. Now we do not know the name of any recent 
traveller in the !East whose opinion would* be taken or 
asked, on any practical question, by any sane resident in 
the Levant; nor is 4here, itmong the few individuals who 
have applied themselves with any sequence and success to 
the examination of that country, one who has presented himself 
as a writer of travels*. This, at the present moment, consi- 
dering the precarious condition of that country, and the evident 
proximity o{ a collision between lOngland and Russia, we must 


• From the insignificance of the great majority of the works on Turkey, a few 
only arc known #)f the many that have issued from the German, French, 
and English press during the last ten years ; and, strange to say, that the 
assortment of really useful books which any person going to travel there w’ould 
have to take with him, would not embrace a dozen publications of the present 
century. The standard works are those read 200 years ago. We have yet to 
turn to Biisbc<iuius, Chardin, Tournfort, Thevenot, Lady Mary Wortley MoiitJiguc, 
Paul Otter, Pockoke, Spon and Wheeler, Ali Bey, Niebuhr, &c. The most 
recent respectable specimen of an eastern book of travels is Olivier, at the 
commencement of the present century. Since then, we have had special inquiries 
of great value, but few in number. Vohicy, a brilliant and airy improvisation ; 
Bcaujour, a solid and solitary examination of a particular field of commerce ; 
— (by the bye, there is an inediced work on the general commerce of the 
East, of great value, by the late M. Ascalon, of Constantinople) ; Poiiqueville, 
containing much information, with more falsehoods, and it is believed interested 
misrepresentation ; Burkhardt’s invaluable researches among the Arabs ; and 
Leake's, not less valuable, but far profounder and more useful labours in 
Greece and w'estern Roumelia. Ten or fifteen years ago we had several 
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regard as a great national calamity ; for the danger has origi- 
nated in the things which Russia has been permitted to <lo — 
])crmitted solely by our misapprcciation of consecjiicnces, by 
our want of knowledge of present circumstances, by oi. - mis- 
cidcnlation of Russia, and by our ignorance of l^iirkey. 

In the absence of a writer of a more reflective mind, v e con- 
sider it no small piece of g(M)d fortune that a man, with so 
vivitl an imagination and so keen a })erce])tion of moral and 
natural beauty as belongs to ]M. l)e Ljifnartine, should have 
travelled into the East ; and we conceive that not only was 
he calculated, by his pecidiar frame of mind, to throw new 
light upon the domestic and social state of this poetic pi'opio, 
but that his early preference of the simple tales and in- 
spired strains of the Hebrew jM>ets to those other writers of 
anti(|uitv who •have generally been the models of IhirojH'an 
literature, pivpared him to enter with enthusiasm into this 
particular field of nature. 

It was indeed with ]>ecuHai' satisfrfetion that we learned 
that a >vork proceeding from such a distinguished jien was 
published in the early part of this year. We were not 
ignorant that M. De Lamartine had left Turkey with 
opinions the most extravagant ; for, besides our personal 
acquaintance >vith the author, we had read the celebrated 


res])C( taljli.* quartos of travels, enriched with c lassie lore anil picturesque descrip- 
tions. For instance, Ilohhouse, lliijijhes, Kerr Porter, ice. of recent years 
even tliis class lias disajipeared, and Jliiiisy paltry repetitions of trasliy tales, 
and disproved opinions, ])n.>enrt-d in wide-lettered octavo and duodiM.iino, is all 
tliat has been sujiplied to rlie eravinj^ appetite of the public, ^i’lie lowness of the 
standard, inexjdicable in itself, is rendered more ajiparent by tlic rai»id proj^ress 
of events, wbicli in fact has j^iveii observers from a distance the advantage 
over those who, tliou<fh near, w'ere destitute of the means of close examination. 
From this sweepinjr condemnation, there is scarcely an exception to be made ; 
but if any, Mr. Slade deserves tlie distinction. We are indebted to him for 
much positive and valuable information; but while rendering him this justice, 
w’c must do "J’urkey the justice of attributing to him a pre-eminenre over his 
compeers in singular misconception of his subject, and misuse of his information. 
We touch not on works purporting to enter into the graver field of political 
and philosophical inquiry — d’Hosson stamls alone a singular monument of 
profoundness, exactitude, and inutility, the lexicographer of 'J’urkey, not its 
painter — Eton and Tliorriton arc .spoken of, and fioiiictiincs read, because there 
jg nothing worth reading, and ])co]»ie arc anxious to learn. 
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speech lie delivered from the tribune on his return to 
France, which was so conclusive, as to shut for ever on 
M. Y)e Lamartine tlie door to political consideration. But we 
thought that the very reception of these opinions by France, 
so deservedly proud of liis talents, would have led him to 
reconsider them. ^Ve conceived that the voice of Germany, 
speaking through the organ of the Augsburgh Gazette, 
would, if it did not convince him, send him back, fn the silence 
of the closet, to rcN^ew the notes which he had compiled in 
the Fast; which, although we did not concede them to be 
so ample or so conclusive as they really are, we hoped would 
be suiliciiait to show him that every one of tlie positions he 

has taken up is liable to refutation from his own evidence. 
AVc did not conceive that M. l)e Lamartine was deficient in 
the courage recjuired to ])ut forward ojanion?^ opposed to the 
prejudices jirevalent in lu‘s day or nation; indeed he has exhi- 
bited, in the ])rescnt work, a sufliciency of courage, although 
not of the best chrfl-acter, find Inis boldly attacked every 
principle of national faith, honour, and justice, whilst he ever 
has in his mouth virtue, humanity, and civilisation. 

It is with regret that we find ourselves obliged to s])eak in 
such terms of a man for whom we entertain so high a personal 
resjiect. We are urged to do so, in defence of those interests 
which he calls upon civilised Furopc to sacrifice; aiul to warn 
unreflecting minds against confounding tlie aberrations of the 
sentimentalist with the ojiinions of the observer. 

After this preface, we will select \arious passages whicli con- 
vey the iJNpressifnis made on the miiul of our author hv the 
country in which he travelled, where those vivid, jioetic, and 
not incorrect, iinjiressions are conveyeil to liim, as lie says 
himself, “ by his two eyes'*’ — a country which he has demon- 
strated to be the true land of poetry and real beauty, whilst he 
has viiuiicated it from being one of fable and romance. 

Tlie first point to wliich he directed his steps was Syria, — 
for several inontlis he fixed his head quarters at Beyroiit, 
during which time he made his pilgrimage to the lioly laiul. 
This pilgrimage occupied him less than a month ; but the 
people whose character he had tlie most ojjport unities of 
studying, were the inhabitants of those ranges of Lehaiius 
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and Anti-Lebanus, which stand forth so pre-eminently in his 
descriptions — descriptions approaching, as near as art can 
approach to nature, to the grandeur and picturesque beauty 
of the mountains themselves. 

“ Those,” says he, describing the Maronitcs, ** who would contemplate in actual 
existence all that the imagination pictures of the season of infant and pure 
Christianity — who would see the simplicity and fervour of the primitive faith, 
purity of morals, disinterestedness in the ministers of charity, sacerdotal intluciice 
without abuse, authority without domination, povertj^ without mendicity, dignity 
without pride, prayer, vigils, sobriety, chastity, manual labour — those who 
would contemplatfldl this, must visit the Maronites. The most rigid philoso- 
pher would find no reform requisite iu the public or private life of these priests, 
who are alike the example, the counsellors, and the servants of the people.” — 
(Vol. 11., p. 157.) 

“ The information of the people, though limited to reading, writing, arithmetic, 
Ulld the catechism, is so fur uiiivorK:d. — I cun compare them only to the peasants 
of Sajcony and Svotlaudy — (p. 182.) 

** Yesterday I descended again from the summits of these Alps, and became 
the guest of the Scheik of Eden, an Arabian Maronite village suspended beneath 
the highest peak of these mountains, on the very limits of vegetation, and only 
habitable during summer. The noble anti veneralA\» old man, accompanied by 
his son and some servants, had come out to meet me as far as the neigh bourliood 
of Syrian Tripoli, and had received me in his house at Eden with a kindliness, 
a dignity, and an elegance of manner which one would imagine to be possessed 
by one of the old lords of the court of Louis XIV. Whole trees were burning on 
the wide hearths: sheep, kids, and stags, lay heaped up in the vast halls: and the 
old wines of Lebanon, brought from the cellar by his servants, were poured out 
almndantly, both for ourselves and our attendants. After liaving spent some 
days in studying these delightful manners, reminding one of the descriptions of 
liomcr, and as full of poetic associations as the places in which we found them, 
the son of tlie iicheik, and a certain number of Arabian horsemcMi, were com- 
missioned to conduct me to the Cedars of Solomon, which consecrate the 
highest ridge of Lebanon, and have been venerated for ages as the last testimony 
of his glory. 

“ Tlie most admirable police (the result rather of religion and morals than of 
legislation) reigns tliroughout the whole extent of territory inhabited by the Ma- 
ronites*. Tlic traveller may there pursue his journey alone, and unguarded by 
day or by night, without fear of theft or violence; crime is almost unknown.” — 
(p.lC().) 

“ The Jesuits,” he tells us, “after having attempted to erect establishments in 
these mountains, and in the midst of the Maronites who were catholics, have 
never yet succeeded, and have little prospect of success, for a very simple reason 
— there are no politics in the religion of the East ; perfectly distinct from the civil 
power, it confers neither inilucnce nor state employment” — (Vol. JJ., p. 175.) 


* We suppose he means alt the territory under the domination of the Enai 

Beshir, including the Druses and Mctuulcs. 
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This latter observation we think may startle some, who had 
regarded Turkey under some mystic name, doomed in the pro- 
phecies. But when we find in Turkey the absence of any 
organization, militating against religious freedom, and the im- 
possibility of such an organization gaining ground in these 
countries — we may doubt whether the term anti-christian may 
not be with more justice applied to any, the most Christian 
government of Europe, than to the Ottoman Porte, which 
wliile it docs not ^itself persecute, affords a refuge to 
the victims of persecution elsewhere — where no man contri- 
butes from his substance to the ministers of a faith to which 
he does not belong, and where Christianity is cpiite as much 
a state religion as Mahometanism*. 

Of the Druses (to wliom every thing tliat he says concerning 
tlie Maronites is ecjually applicable, excepting wliat is grounded 
on a difference of religion) he speaks thus: — 

“ Th« !<c}]ools for children are numerous, under the direction of the Akkals, 
and they are tauglu to rciilV the Koran. Sometimes, when there arc but few 
Druses in a villajre, and a school is wanting, they sutler their children to be 
instructed with those of Christians, and content themselves with erasing the 
traces of Christianity from their minds, when, at more mature years, they are 
initiated into their own mysterious rites. Women, as well as men, are admitted 
to the sacerdotal ofKcc { divorce is frequent, and impunity for adultery purchased. 
Hospitality is sacred, and neither bribe nor menace, whatever its nature, could 
induce a Druse to betray, even to his prince, the guest who had confided himself 
to the sanctuary of his threshold. At the time of the battle of Navarino, the 
I'.iiropeau inhabitants ol the Syrian towms, dreading the vengeance of the Turks, 
retired lor several months among the Druses, and there lived in perfect security. 
Iheir maxim, liktt that of the Gospel, is, that all men are brotheis; but they 
observe it better than we do; our dogmas are evangelical, our laws pagan.”— 
( \ ol. 1 1., p. 1()7.) 

The rest of his ob.servations on the Druses is worth nothing, 
for he speaks about what he himself says he knows nothing— »- 
their religion. He calls them idolaters; they are no more 

• 'I'he chief of the (liriNtians possesses civil power, because ho is their chief 
priest. I’ho Sultan owes his authority to the hereditary rights established before 
the title of Calif was adiled to th.it of Han. The (Miristian church possesses in 
Turkey prerogatives not posses.sed by the cUurrh of Islnmism. The Mahometan 
Iinauii, or parish priest (Islaniism has no higher I'cU^ious functions), has no 
civil or judicial character. The priesthood of the (ireek church have both. 
Tins origin.ates not in a legislative preference for f’hvistianity, but in the absence, 
among the Turks, of an organised priesthood. The Ulema arc no more priests 
than the Teers of Grout Britain. 
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idolaters than the r^st of the Mahometan population. He 
says he has a firm belief that the religion of the Druses is still 
a mystery : whereas their books have lieeii procured, and inter- 
preted by his learned countryman De Sacy ; and it is therein 
shown that they participate in a belief common to many parts 
of Syria, namely, the expectation of the future advent of a 
Messiah, among the descendants of Mahomet. 

Here then we find in their character — industry, as shown by 
the cultivation of their mountains — repost — freedom from crime 
—education among the lower orders, asv extended as in the most 
advanced countries of Europe — extreme vivacity an<l intelli- 
gence — hospitality — ^high sense of honour — and simplicity in 
religious matters. 

We regret tliat he had so few opj)ortunities of coming in 
contact with the Mahometans of Syria. During his pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, his mind was necessarily too much taken up, with 
the observation of sites which were hallowed to him by every 
association, to pennit him to direct his attention much to an 
examination into the character of that jieople ; and subsequently 
his visit to Damascus, where its type is to be found, was so 
hurried, as to prevent him from being able tf) olitain much of 
the information he might have derived. It would have been 
interesting to have observed the inqircssion that the character 
of its inhabitants, but especially of the Mahometans, would 
have made upon him : our slight acquaintance with them has led 
us to consider them as the most enlightened, decjdedly the most 
interesting, of all the populations that inhabit Syria. 1 lere he 
would have had the best opportunity of studying the character 
of the Mahometan Arab, and of judging of the materials tliat 
once comf>oscd the brilliant empire of the caliphs. He would 
have soon seen through the absurdity of those fabulous tales, 
which mediocrity has so sedulously propagated respecting the 
fanaticism of the Damascenes — ^in fact, those same |)owcrs of 
mind which led him to appreciate the characters of the Osman- 
lis so justly, and to depict that character in such vivid colours, 
would have been devoted to vindicating their co-religionists in 
Syria, from the various charges that have been preferred against 
them. Wc do not think that we can better fill iq) the hiatus, 
than by giving an account of a popular tumult which occurred 
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ill that city in 1831, which, interesting as every clearly under- 
stood event must be, from the light which it throws on the 
character of a people and their institutions, has been the cause 
of much misunderstanding on both these points, in consequence 
of the erroneous statements of various travellers. 

About the time that the British government appeared 
aware of the commercial importance of Damascus, and, for 
the purjxise of extending tlieir commerce, had decided upon 
sending a Consul-General to reside in that city, the Porte 
had also come to the determination of extending to Damascus 
her plans of reform. But the Turkish government, whilst 
it saw that changes were inevitable, had no clear or fixed 
ideas as to the path it had to follow, and by a vague ad- 
miration of European systems was frequently betrayed into 
error ; it saw that it differed from Europe on the question of 
taxation, and, without examination, gave ivay to a desire of 
imitating Europe. Selim Pacha, being nominated to the 
Pasluilic of Damascus, w^as instructed to carry two points, 
namely— to facilitate the establishment of the Consul-General 
appointed by the British government, and to enforce a tax 
u[)on shops. Arrived at his Pashalic, he communicated to the 
Ayans the instructions he had received from his government. 
No op])osition was raised at first, on hearing that it w as the will 
of the Sultan that a Frank consul should be domiciled among 
them, although it was strange to see the British standard 
weaving over the tlomes and minarets of the sacred city ; but 
when they heard that it was the intention of the Porte to 
resort to a mode of taxation so contrary to the habits of 
the people, the Ayans loudly protested, and declared to the 
l*acha, that if he persisted, they could not answer for the con- 
sequences. Selim Pacha, however, i-efused to receive the warn- 
ing, and his armed retainers were sent into the bazaars to levy 
the required sum. The people, resisting the payment of the 
tax, rose in arms, and they wrere quieted only by a most 
solemn promise from the Pacha — that he woidd abstain in 
future from any attempt to enforce this odious tax. 

Wc are unwilling to be severe upon this amiable but w^eak 
minded man, for it must be confessed that his position w^as 
extremely delicate, as being jdaced between the Sultan, whose 
commands he did not dare to disobey, and the people, wdio ’ 
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seemed determined to resist — ^his respect for his sovereign 
outweighed his dread of the people, whose vigilance he hoped 
to elude. After many attempts at conciliation, and after re- 
sorting to every manoeuvre which menaces or entreaties, bribes 
or intrigue, presented to him, he believed he had lulled the 
suspicions of the people, and attempted again to levy the tax. 
Any one the least acquainted with the character of oriental 
^Kjpulations may well conceive the conseguence. They rose to 
a man, took the castle by storm, and pux the unfortunate and 
infatuated Pacha to deatli. In this revolution there may have 
been cries of religious fanaticism, raised by Hadjees, that on 
their return from Mecca remain at Damascus ; but the tumult 
had nothing to do with fanaticism or religion ; it arose from an 
attachment to financial principles (of which they had learnt the 
practical advaillages, although they had not reasoned ujjon them 
systematically), combined with exasperation against the insidious 
conduct and the broken faith of their Pacha- It was in the 
course of this tumult that tw'o ideas became linked together ; 
which union, however accidental, was not groundless ; — the dis- 
guised mode of taxation was an idea borrowed from Europe, and 
seeing that the same Selim Pacha, who came to levy taxes in 
such a mode, had received orders also to pave the way towards 
a Frank consul being established in Damascus, they very natu- 
rally concluded that this consul w^as coming there not to extend 
commercial relations, but to introduce Frank ideas, manners, and 
prerogatives*. It was not therefore without difficulty that Mr. 
Farreri was enabled to make his ostentatious and dramatic entry 
into Damascus. IVe are not indebted to Ibrahim l*aclui for Mr. 
Farren’s now being (puetly established there; — no intimidation 
was resorted to, neither could have been — but to the energy of 
a British merchant W'ho went and established himself at Da- 
mascus, and, by opening there a commercial house, j)roved 
to them practically what were our intentions, and showed 
them how intimately connected were their material interests 
with the objects of the British government. We think that this 
anecdote in itself is sufficient to show that in a travellers mouth 

*it must bi bortu* in mind that the privile^rcs, conduct, opinions, and intert'sts 
of consuls ffcnerally arc not such as to associate with tlirir fuiietions, those itieas 
of intercourse, friendship, «rxtenKiort of commercial relations, &e. which we in 
Kurope associate with the idea c;f consular establishments. 
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fanaticism and turbulence are but indications of ignorance and 
misconception; and we still go on further to say, that there is not 
one instance of a commotion in the Turkish empire during the 
last seven years, which has not originated in the Porte’s 
mistaking innovation for reform, and imitating Kuropc in 
points where we have much to learn and little to teach. She is 
indebted to the good genius of her people for haying failed 
in these attempts. What elements of prosperity does not this 
simple circumstance Show Turkey to be possessed of, if once 
rescued from ? 

On his coasting journey to Constantinople, M. De I^amar- 
tinc was only able to bestow a passing glance upon tlie Greek 
inhabitants of Asia Minor. Still, here he makes an observa- 
tion, which we extract as most remarkable : — 

“ The Greek genius everywhere exhibits the principle of activity wliich is in 
the very blood of that lively European race ; but the activity of the Asiatic Greek 
is valuable and fruitful; whereas, that of Greece and of the Morea is only a 
sterile agitation. The air <j|£ Asia softens the blood of the Greeks; there they 
always exhibit a people admirably civilised — elsewhere they are frequently 
barbarians.” 

We congratulate our author on having once used the term 
barbarism in its proper sense: but wouUl it not have been 
well for him to liave investigated a little more fully the causes 
of this remarkable diflerence? 

AVhy arc the talents of the Morcote Greeks rendered useless ? 
Why lias that restless activity of mind converted itself into a 
‘‘ sterile agitation The Asiatic Greeks speak only Turkish, 
and are imbued with the repise of the Turkish character. 
Vague aspirations after the glory of Greece in the classic ages 
have never left the Kuropeaii Greeks of the upper ortlers. 
This feeling llussia dexterously turned to account— on this 
she placed her lever of intrigue. But the Greek ])easantry 
of Kurojie were ecpially industrious, ecpially sober-minded, 
with the Asiatic Greeks ; and it was not till the Europeans 
interfered — till European institutions, and European civili- 
sation, which our author is so anxious to inflict on all the 
Eastern populations, was sought to be introduced into that 
now distracted country — that society was convulsed almost to 
its very lowest foundations; for this convulsion an able 
power has long and successfully labourec^; yet, all these causes 
would have been insu(licient, without 5,000,000/. (four-fifths 
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of it English) applied for the consolidation there of llussian 
power. 

The characters of the other populations that he had an o]>- 
portunity of seeing, such as the Armenian, lUilgarian, &c., are 
extremely favourable ; our limits prevent us from extracting 
them, as we are anxious rather to extend our extracts with 
regard to, the predominant race, as tlie fate of the empire 
is necessarily involved in tlieir condition. ]M, J)e I.ainartine 
visited but a very minute portion of Turkey, and that hastily ; 
his acquaintance with the Osmanlis dates from his arrival at 
Constantinople. 

We extract copiously from his beautiful pictures of that 
seat of empire. Here the poet revels in the beauties that 
everywhere surround him. AVc think lie might have seen 
gfX)d grounds for conceiving that an empire, possessed of such 
a capital, w'ould not be very likely to perisli, anil leave fis its 
successors but the desert, and the dust of its mins ;*"* he 
himself gives us some rather intelligible hints of successors of 
a very diflerent description : but from political speculations 
we turn to the pages of our author, where he holds converse 
with nature, and where his impressions are recorded on the 
loveliest, at once, and most important position on the face of 
the globe — Constantinople. Here we mav unreservc'dly aban- 
don ourselves to our author’s genius, see with his eyes, and 
partake, as far as avc may, in his glowing thoughts and 
powerful conceptions. 

“ Hero it is that God and man, nature and art, have plac ed, or erc.itrd in 
concert, a landscape that has nothitifr like it in this planet of our’s. 1 uttered 
an involuntary cry, and obliterated lor ever from the tablets of iny mind the Hay 
of Naples with all its enchantments. To compare anything witli such a con- 
centration of loveliness and inagniBcene«* is to insult creation. 

** A few paces distant on the left frowned the walls, su])porting the eireular 
terraces that bound the spacious garden of tlie grand seraglio, separated from 
the sea by a narrow flagged footway, continually washed by the pcrjietual 
currcTit of the Bosphorus, in little blue rippling waters, like the waters of the 
Ilhone at Geneva. The terraces, which rise in insensible slopes to the sultan'K 
palace, whose gilded domes arc discernible through the giganti<’ heads of palm- 
trees and cypresses, are themselves planted with similar trees, whose huge trunks 
tower above the wails, while their branches, scorning tlu^ boundaries of the 
gardens, overhang the sea witli thick canopies of foliage, and shadow theca'upies. 
Our rowers suspended their oars occasionally under their shade. Here and 
there these groups of trees are broken by palaces, pavilions, kiosks, gilt and 
sculptured gates opening upon the sea; or batteries of copper and bronze cannon, 
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of antique and uncouth forms. The i^rated windows of these maritime palaces 
overlook the sea, and glimpses may now and then he cau^^ht of the lustres and 
^ilt ceilin{rs of the apartments, sparkling through the Venetian blinds ; while at 
every step elegant Moorish fountains, springing from the seraglio walls, fall 
imirmuring fniin the h(*ight of the gardens into marble conches, from which the 
passei s-hy may quench their thirst. A few Turkish soldiers lie stretched at their 
case hesiile these fountains, while numbers of masterless dogs are wandering along 
tin* quay, and some of them sleeping in the embrasures. As the boat advanced along 
these walls, the prosiiect expanded before us; w'e neareil the Asiatic coast, 
and the eyii began to trace the mouth of the Bosphorus between a line of sombre 
hills and an opposite range, %hich appeared to be painted in all the tints of the 
rainbow. Here we again rested : the smiling coast of Asia, only tibout a mile 
distant, was sketched to our right, its broad and high hills standing forward in 
relief, crowned with black forests of sharp-]n)inted trees ; the champaign was 
fringed with trees, and studded with red-painted houses — the perpendicular 
sides of tlie ravines, tapestried witli verdant plants and sycamores, whose 
brandies dijiped in the stream. Farther off, the hills were still loftier, then 
dedined in green slopes till they formed a Iarg<* advanced cape, bearing on its 
brow the considerable town of Scutari, with its white barracks, resembling a 
royal chateau — its mostpies, witli their glittering minarets — its quays, and its 
creeks, i\c. 

“ The chaiind presimts, ii^ the distant perspective, an uninterrupted chain of 
villages, fleets at anchor or in sail, little ports shaded with trees, scattered 
Iiouses and spacious palaces, with their rose-gardens abutting upon the sea. 

“ A few minutes rowing carried us forward to that precise point of the Gohlen 
Horn from whence the eye may revel, at one view, ov<*r the Bosphorus, the Sea 
of Marmora, and the entire haven, or, more properly, tlie interior Sea of (’on- 
stantinople. 'I’here we forgot .Marmora, the Asiatic coast, and the Bosphorus, 
to give our undivided and admiring contemjilation to the Cuddeii Horn, and the 
seven towns suspended on the seven hills of Coiistaiitinople, all converging 
(owanls the arm of the sea, whidi unites the whole in one unique and incom- 
parable city ; at onci* city, country, seaport, river-banks, gardens, woody moun- 
tains, profound valleys, throngs of houses, streets and masts, tranquil lakes, 
and enchanting soTitudes ; a view of which no pencil can dedineate more than 
by detaclieil fragments, and of which, at every stroke of the oars, the eye and 
the soul imbibe an entirely new aspect and impression. 

“ The seraglio retired from us, and grew larger as it retired, in proportion a.s 
the eye embraced a fuller scope of the vast outlines of its walls, and the multi- 
tude of its slopes, trees, kiosks, and palaces. Its site alone would suffice for the 
seat of a large town. The j)ort advanced, and gradually became more developed, 
winding, like a canal, between the sides of hanging mountains. It has no ap- 
pearance of a port ; but rcsomhles rather that of the Thames, or any large river, 
enclosed by two hilly banks studded with town.s, and both shores choked with 
interminable fleets at anchor in front of the line of houses. We sailed through 
that iimuinerable host of ships, some at anchor, others making sail for the Bos- 
phorus, the Sea of IVIarmora, or the Black Sea, comprising vessels of every 
form, of every size, and of all flags — from the Arab bark, with its projecting and 
elevated prow, similar to the beak of the ancient galleys, to the magniticent 
three-decker, with its shining bronze walls. Hundreds of Turkish caiques, 
little boats which answer the purpose of carriages upon the maritime streets of 
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this amphibious city, guided by one or two rowers in silk sleeves, were thread- 
ing their way between the more massy structures, crossing each other’s paths, 
coming in contact without being capsized, and elbowing each other like a crowd 
in the public squares ; while clouds of albatross, like beautiful white pigeons, 
rose from the sea at their approach, flying to a more distant station to cradle 
themselves upon the waves. I cannot attempt to reckon the vessels, the 
frigates, brigs, sloops, and boats, wdiich, moving or stationary, cover the waters 
of the port of Constantinople, from the mouth of the Bosphorus and the point 
of the seraglio, to the suburbs of Kyoub, and the delicious valleys of the sweet 
waters. The Thames, in Loudon, oflers nothing comparable to their number.*' 
-(Vol. n., pp. 429—1*33.) 

“ Whenever 1 ascend to the belvidere to enjoy this view (and I do so several 
times a day, and invaViably every evening), I cannot conceive how, of the many 
travellers who have visited ConKtantinople, so few have felt the beauty which it 
presents to my eye and to my mind. Wliy has no one described it ? Is it 
because words have neither space, horizon, nor colours, and that painting is the 
only language of the eye ? But painting itself has never poiirtrjiyed all that is 
here. The pictures I have seen arc merely detached scenes, consisting of dead 
lines and colours, without life : none convt‘y any idea of the innumerable grada- 
tions of tints, vai'j’ing with every change of the atmos})hcrc and every passing 
hour. The harmonious whole and the colossal granileur of these lines ; — the 
movements and intertwiuings of the dilh-*rent horizons ; — the moving sails 
scattered over the three seas; — the muriiiiir of the busy population on the 
shores; — the reports of the cannon on board the vesseds ; — the flags waving from 
the mast heads; — the floating caiques; — the vaporous reflection of domes, 
mosques, steeples, and minarets in the sea ; — all this has never been described. 

I will try it.” 

W e continue a few extracts. 

“ If you recollect that you are .in Constantinople, the queen of Europe and 
Asia, at the precise point where these tw'o quarters Jf the world meet, as it were, 
either for friendly greeting, or for condiat; — whether night should surprise you 
whilst contemplating this prospect, which can never weary the eye ; — or the pharos 
ofGalata, the Seraglio and Scutari, and the lights on the high noops of the vessels, 
are glimmering; — if the stars detach themselves one by one, or in groups from 

the azure firmament, and envelope the mountains of the Asiatic roast, tlio snows 
of Olympus, the Princes Islands in the sea of Marmora, tin* level height 
of the Seraglio, the hills of Stain boul and the three seas, so that the whole 
scene seems to float in a blue net- work besprinkled with pearls; — if the 
rising moon difiuse sufficient light to show the great masses of the picture, while 
it obscures or softens the details ; — you have at every hour of the day and night 
the most delicious spectacle that can charm the sight. It is an enchantment of 
the eye which spreads to the mind ; — a dazzling of the sight and the soul. This 
is the spectacle which I have enjoyed every day and every night for the space 
of a month. 

** I co;dd not have believed that sky, earth, sea, and man, could produce such 
a combination of eiicluinting prospects ; the trans .iarent mirror of the sky or of 
the sea can alone reflect them in their whole expanse. My imagination also 
embraces them in this extended way ; but my memory cannot retain and repro- 
duce tlicMii except in little successive details. I therefore traced singly every 
diflerent point of view as I glided along in iny caique. A painter would require 
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years to depict only one shore of tlie Bosphorus. The landscape changes at 
every glance, and as it varies ])rescnts renewed beauty. What can 1 sayin a 
few words:” — (Vol. III. pp. 24 — 30.) 

But what is the character of tlie lordly race that is at 
present in possession of this city of enchantment ? — What is 
the state of society in Constantinople itself.^ 

“ The seraglio is characterised by the feeling which predominates among the 
people, viz. the love of nature. The admiration of beautiful prospects, groves, 
fountain.s, the expanse of the sea, and the horizon bounded by cl/hins of snow> 
capi>ed mountains, i.s the riding instinct of the nation. In this may be traced 
the recollections of a pastor^ and agricultural people, who love to cherish the 
reinenihranec of thidr origin, and whose tastes are all simple and instinctive. They 
have raised the palace of their sovereigns, the cajiital of their imperial city, on 
the slope of the loveliest hill in the empire, and perhaps in the whole world. 
The seraglio has neither tlie external grandeur, nor the internal luxury of a Eu- 
ropean palace. Its charms consist in sjiacious gardens with trees intertwining, 
free and eternal as in a virgin forest, with fountains murmuring, and ring-doves 
cooing; it is the same throughout all Turkey. Sovereign ami subject.s, rich and 
jioor, have hut one want, one finding, in the choice and arrangement of their 
dwellings, viz.^ to charm the eye with a beautiful prospect. If the situation of 
the house, aiul the p:)V(‘rt y of the owner, preclude this luxury, then, at least, there 
arc a tree, a sheep, and «. dovecot, in a patch of gvotmd surrounding the 
luit.”~-(Vol. III., i»p. 78, 7U.) 

“ They live in harmony with the clouds of white turtle doves, which cover the 
domes of all the Khans and Mosques, and they do not even sccive the swallows. 
The 'J’urks ihemsehes live in peaec with all the animate and inanimate creation 
— trees, birds, or dogs — they respect every thing God has made. They extend 
their humanity to those inferior animals which are neglected, or persecuted 
among us.” — (V’ol. III., p. lOD.) 

lie cacconi I Killies Bustoni Be^’, governor of the slaves of the 
Sultan, and thus describes their reception by the young men. 

“ ‘ Rustem Bey Rustem Beyl’ they exclaimed, one after the other, and all 
hasteneil to meet him, breathless and flushed with joy. He could scarcely free 

liimsflf from their caresses, and they addressed to him the most aflectionate lan- 
guage. ‘ Rustem Bey,* said they to him, ‘ why have you been absent so long ? 
You have been a father to us, and we have been longing to see you. W'e are 
indebted to you for all that wc know. Allah and the Sultan have sent you to 
make men of us. Before, wc were only slaves — sons of slaves. The name of 
the Osmanlis w'as a mockery in Europe : henceforth, we will defend it and honour 
it. But, tell the Sultan to send you back to us. \Vc do not study now ; we pine 
in dulness and weariness.’ 

“ We conversed with them for a long time respecting their studies, the politics 
of Europe, and the destiny of the Turkish empire. They shuddered with indig- 
nation at their present eoiulitioii, and prayed for the success of the Sultan in his 
reforming enterprises. I never witnessed greater ardour for the regeneration of 
a country, than that which animated these young men. The oldest of them might 
be about twenty or twenty-two, and the youngest about twelve or thirteen. Ex- 
cept at the Naval Asylum at Greenwich, I never sa^' finer looking lads than 
some of the.se ynuiig Turks.” — (Vol. III., p. 72.) 
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Before quitting tiio seraglio he is entertained by the 
Hasnadar. 

“ The Kesnedar (Hasnadar), who was a frank, cheerful, and intelligent man, 
conducted me to his own department, wlicre I saw, for the first time in Turkey, 
something like the elegance and convenience of European furniture. The divans 
were high, and covered with silk cushions, and there were tables and shelves 
round the room. On these shelves there were papers, books, maps, and a ter- 
restrial globe. Sweetmeats and sherbet were handed to us. We conversed on 
the state of the arts and sciences in Europe, compared with the state of human 
knowledge in the Ottoman empire — the Kesnedar appeared to be as well-in- 
formed, and ixsfree from prejudires^ as any European, He earnestly prayed for the 
success of Mahmoud in his projected reforms.” .... “lie asked me a multi- 
tude of questions on various subjects, viz. philoso)>hy, religion, poetry, polities, 
military tacticsj and dilVerent systems ol govcrinnont, republican and inonarcliical. 
He discussed all these subjects with a degree of shrewdness, which convinced me 
that he was one of the most able men in the Turkish empire.” — (Vol. III., 
pp. 74, 75.) 

Rather a held assertion this last observation, considering the 
little experience M. De Lamartine had in Turkey. We ex- 
tract, to place beside it, his account of the impressions matle 
iqx)!! him by a conversation with some ')f the first men of the 
empire, Halil Pacha, Achmet Pacha, &c. 

“ We spoke with discretion, hut at the same time with freedom, of the nego- 
tiations hetweeu Egypt, Europe, and Turkey ; and the progress made, and to be 
made, by the Turks in military tactics, legislation, and tlic policy of the dilVerent 
powers of Europe. Nothing in our conversation could liave denoted that we 
were discoursing with a people who are termed hurlmrians^ about the allairs of 
these same barbarians, ami that what we said might cvcji have reached the ear 
of the Grand Signior, the Shadow of Allah. 

“ Our conversation could not have been more unrestrained, or more elegantly 
kept up, in a drawing-room in London or Vienna. These young men, who 
were eager for information and improvement, spoke of the'ir situation, and of 
themselves, in a tone of noble and interesting modesty.” — (Vol. 1 II., p. (>1.) 

But of course, in a capital such as Constantinople, he could 
be only indebted t<j the orientals for such offices of hospitality 
as he would find also in I^urope; it was t)nly in his land- 
journey homewards that he ci>uld experience the characteristic 
hospitality of theTurks. But this virtue he shows is not confined 
to the Osmanlis only, but is common to all the j)opulations 
under the Ottoman sceptre. 

He thus describes his rcccj>tion at Philippopoli. 

“ W'hen we were within three leagues of Philippopoli, I perceived a party of 
Turkish, Armenian, and Greek liorsemcn advancing to us at full gallop. A 
handsome young man, mounted on a superb horse, came up to us before the 
rest, and touched my clothes with his Htiger. He then turned his horse, unci 
rode beside^me. He spoke Italian, and explained to me that, having been the 
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firwl to touch iiit*, I nmst accept his house, liowevor urnpe-nt tlie others of his 
party lui^lit he to conduct me elsewhere. The kiaia of tlie jrovernor of Pliilip- 
po])oli next joiiieil us. He complimented me in the name of the governor, who, 
in; said, had prepared a large and commodious house for my reception, and tliat 
supper was ready.” — (Vol. HI., p. fhS.) 

“ \Vc passed three days at Fhilippopoli, enjoying the liberal hospitality of M. 
Maiirides, making excursions in the environs of the town, and receiving and 
returning the visits of the Turks, Greeks, and Armetiians.” — (Vol. III., p. 99.) 

His reception at ^Fatar Bazar^ik is thus desc rilled.* 

“ The }"ouiig jn'ince who ]i%.>.sesses and governs Tatar Ikizargik is the son of 
the old vi'/ir, lliisseim Pacha. lie received us with chivalrous hospitality, 
lodging ns in a newly built and elegant house situated on the hank of a river 
which flow.s round the town. This house belonged to a wealthy Armenian. No 
sooner were wc installed in it than fifteen or twenty slaves arrived, each bearinir 

a i)ewter dish on his head. These dishes, which they laid on the ground at our 
fju't, contained rice, < akes, game, and sweetmeats of all kind«, from the kitchens 
of th»* prijiee : two hue horses win; likewise M*nt tome as a present, which 
liowever I declincil, and several calves and sheep as food Tor iny suite.” — 
(\ ol. HI., j). 100.) 

"rii(* JU‘xt day lie leaves t]ii.s village and arrives at the f(X)t 
of' till? Halkan, where h^pfoinul the principal inhabitants of the 
Jlulgariaii village of Venikeni waiting for him, to show him 
attention. Here ]\I. l)e Lamartine was laid up for twenty 
days with an inflamniatory hwer, which gave occasion for ad- 
ditional proofs of that active kindness and generous sympathy 
whicli he, as well as every other stranger that conducts himself 
within the due bouiuls of decorum, invariably meets with in 
that eoiiiitry. 

‘‘ A Tart.ir \\!io had cro:-..seil the Ihalkans on his way to Adrianojile, had halted 
at Philijijjopolij whe^’ he relateil that a i’rank traveller had been taken ill, and 
was dying at Yenikeni. This story reached the ears of M. Maurides at ten 
ifelock one evening. Inniiediately eoneluding that the Frank was the same who 
Ii.mI ree»-nt!y hi‘en his guest, he sent for his friend the physician, a>sembled his 
servants, and loadi-d his horses with every thing which his ch.aritahle foresight 
suggested would he useful to me. He left his home in the middle of the night, 
tr.avelled without resting, and. after a journey of two days, arrived at Venekeni, 
l)ringing sueeoiir and consolation to a stranger whom he will never see again.” 

-(Vol. ni.. p. I0‘i.) 

“ 'I'he Prince of Tatar IVa/argik, on being informed of my illness, showed me 
no less kindness and hospit.ality. He every d.ay .-'em sheej> ami calves as pro- 
visions for iiiy suite ; and dining the whole time of my stay at \ enekeni, five or 
six hor.seiiu'n of his suite were constantly in my cmirtyard, with their horses 
sadilled, ami ready to exeiAito my most trivial commands. On the few last days 
of my convalescence, they attended me in my rides through the magnificent 
valley, and o\i’r the mountains in the environs of A’ enekoni. The ]»rincc even 
f)trered me his slaves, and on iny departure a detachnieift of his horsemen accom- 
panittl me as far as the honmlarjes of his go\ermuent.”- 11 f., p. |o;:.) 

vm.. n. N" I. 
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Might not these passages be taken for the philanthropic- 
sarcasm of some generous niind, who grioveci at the con- 
tentious and factious spirit of our times, and above all, at 
the absence of the kindlier emotions and impulses in our indi- 
vidual and domestic relations, souglit to shame us by the 
exhibition of an Utopian benevohmee, personated, necessarilys 
in men of distant lands, because representing feelings so foreign 
to those we see around us. How' gratifying, then, to know that 
these are no fictions, but a practical* description of circum- 
stances that occurred to the writer; yet how afflicting, at the 
same time, to reflect that the writer received no lesson of 
political wisdom from this his extraordinary experience, ami 
that he failed to see that these virtues are intimatelv connected 
with institutions wliich, instc'ad of ])roposing con*t‘ctivi“< 
wherever he "found tliem deficient, in igian-ant boldness, hr 
has pronounced incorrigible, and <lenoimcc‘d to extirpation. 

It may now be interesting to examine the opinions of oni 
pious and devotional author on the character of Islamism. \\\ 
must premise, however, that although ini])artia[ enough to tn at 
this question very differently from his frivolous p red ec essoi n, 
M. Do I ^aniartino had not that accjiiaintnnee with tlu* sul>p‘Ct 
which it demands, and tliat he was not a fair obsei ver, being 
subject to strong antipathies, not only as iH loiiging to a re li- 
gion which, contrary to the sjnrit of its holy founder, has pul 
itself in a state of armed hostility with all other religioj^s, hut 
also as belonging to that peculiar chureli which on ali 
occasions has shown itself the most intolerant and ambitious. 

“ Islamism is a philosophic rcli»rioii which imposes on its votaries only t\\i> 
grand duties— ; prayer and charity. I’he.scMliitiesare, indeed, tlietirsi j)riin iples ot 
all religion. Mahometanism rleduc<*s Iroin them the ti>kT.iiK<' whieli othi-r laitlis 
have so cruelly banished from their dogmas. In this re.s)»e( t tlie Mahometans an* 
more advanced in religious perfection than the diMiples of some other faiths, who 

insult and despise them.” “ It is in its nature moral, patient, n signed, 

charitable, and tolerant; qualities which well suit it for a necessary fusion in the 
countries it occupies, and where it would he advisable to improve* and not 
extcnninale. It is accustomed to subsist in jjeace ;iiid harmony with the various 
forms of Christian worship, to which it allows free i.'xerciM’. » \ t n in rlj.- h»)sum 
of its holiest cities, such as iJamaseus and riisalein. It i*. < ::i( ).*-,s of siijin - 
mticy: prayer, justice, and peace, are all it requires. In any syst' m of Imican 
civilisation, whether humarn*, politic, or amhilioiis, tlie religion ol Mahomet may 
easily he allowed to occupy its ])Jace in the Mosque- it^ }il.ie»* in tlie sun or in. 
the shade.”- <1. 1 1., p. 'AiG.) 
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Conversions, loo, in tlirso countries are impossible, since a chaiifrc of opinion 
would brand with perpetual o))probrium, and would often Ik- punislied with 
jleath by a tribe, a village, or a family. As for the Mahometans, conversion 
amongst them is unheard of. Their religion is a practical deism, the morality 
of which is the s.'ime in principle as that of Christianity, but is not founded on the 
doctrine of the incarnation of the Deity. The doctrine of Mahometanism is simply 
a belief in divine inspiration, manifested by a man wiser and more favoured with 
the celestial emanation than his fellow-creatures. Srnne miraculous operations 
have since been mixed iij) with the mission <jf Mahomet, but tbVse legendary 
miracles of Tslaniisni do noj^ form the foundation of the- religion, and are even 
rejected by eidightened Turk.s. AH religions liave their legends, their absurd 
traditions, their p«>]>idar asjiocts; tlie philosopfiical view of Mahometanism is 
pure from these grosser mixture-' ; it consists only in resignation to the will of 
God, and charity towards men. I have conversed with a great number of truly 
r(‘ligious Turks and Arabians, who admitted iioihiiig but wliat is reasonable and 
human in their t reeil. Their n*ason had no t Hbrts to make to accept dogmas 
from which it revolted. Tlieir’s was practical and couteiuplativi' deism. Such 
men an* not easily converted ; it is natural to descend from nfarvellous to simple 
doctrines, hut not to remount from tlie simple to the m irveUous.” — (Vol. II., 
p. 17d.) 

Here is an observation of the most striking triitli, con- 

version from Mahomelanism to Christianity is unheard of."^ 
M. De liamartiiie fairly avows that portion of the cause 
which he had penetrated with the diseriminalioii which is the 
prerogative of genius. And as a Catholic lie could have 
])enetrated no further. I'hey liave never liad an opportunity 
of seeing (,'hristianity unalloyed with iilolatry, aiul they natu- 
rally conceive that all Ciiristians must he idolatt*rs. We were 
actpiainted with an Arab Kinir of the mountains of Lebanon, 
who had renon^ieed Christianity and become a ^Mahometan, on 
account, as he said himself, of liis not being able to bear tlie 
idea of creature worship; and this, at a time Avhen there were 
immeroiis L’rotestant missionaries in Syria that were sending 
home volumes of reports and researches. We witnessed the 
interest and avidity with which the Damascenes peruscil 
part of the Scri])tures in Arabic, Avhich were lent them l>y an 
English merchant, and avc overhcartl ourselves one of the 
Ulema, after reading a portion of the holy Avrit, exclaim, 
“ I hfid always thought the.se Englishmen were atheists.*''* 

“The grand idea which there fills and expands iho imagination of all pci'jde, 
is that of religion. Throughout (the liast), the maimer and laws ef.ill the trilu s 
are founded on the religious principle. The West has uc\er displayeil this, and 
why? because they arc a less noble r.iee, cbildreii barbarians, still sa\ouriug 
of their origin. These lofty matters are out of pl.aee in the \Vt‘st, where tlie low- 
est of human feelings and idpas, constantly taki* precodenei' of the liigliest. It 
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is tli<3 region of gold, of agitation, and noise. Tlie Kast is the region of prolbiiiid 
meditation — of instruction — of adoration.” — (Vol. II., j). .S*21.) 

What meaning is conveyed here to the mind of a reasoning 
being, by the expression, “manners, and laws, founded on the 
« religiousprinci])le.^‘‘'’ — and then “they are nobler than tlie men of 
“ Europe,'” and the men of Europe “ less nobkV* because “ sons 
“ of barbarians Our author sees things that surprise and 
overwlielni him; he has not time to examine, and yet, traveller- 
like, he must explain. The resume of their character he draws 
up in the following remarkable words : — 

“ The Turks are, in my estimation, tho first aiul most worthy amoiijrst the 
numerous races that people their vast empire ; their character is: the noblest and 
most dignified, their courage is utumpeachahle, and thi*ir virtues, religious, civil, 
and domestic, arc calculatt*d to inspire every impartial mind with estet-m ami 
admiration. Magpauimity is inscribed on their foreheads and displayi'd in their 
actions: if they liad better laws, and a more enlighteiu'd gt>veniment, they would 
be one of the greatest people the world has seen.” — (\ (d. III., p. fi81.) 

We cannot here help (pioting nn expression wliich we 
heard from the lips of a worthy and ‘most useful American 
Missionary, addressed to some fellow Missionary, who had 
arrived from America, ready to make an Auto-da-fc of all 
Mahometans, — “ You will see practised by the 'J'urks the 
“ virtues we talk of in (Christendom r 

Nobody, of tlie commonest information, is ignorant of the 
fact that Mahometanism reckons the Old and New Testament 
as inspired writings, and as their law ; no one is ignorant that, 
though Mahomet is the last and greati‘st of the pr(»plu*ts, 
Christ to them is “ tin* spirit of (xod,"” and that the Koran, in 
all its excellent parts, is a transcript of the Testament, the re- 
mainder being wild and inoperative fancies : hut hotr far rc- 
Jiect on the different character which this state of mind ijives 
to the Mahometa7i*s rerjard for Christiimity^ and. the Chris-- 
Han's regard for Mahometanism ! The Mahometan (strange 
as it may seem to the religious animosity of Christendom, 
which reflects itself, to its own eyes, in the dispositions of the 
East), though he may not inquire jiarticiilarly into the dogmas 
of our various churches, denies not the jirojihctic character of 
Jesus; and the expressions of contemjit wliich many have mis- 
applied to Christianity, are called forth hy the symliols and 
externals of those sects which, to him, are tlie only jiersoniflca- 
tion of Christianity. A Protestant feels and i*xpresses more 
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loudly the same, witliout being set down as an infidel. Islamism 
does despise the external j>ractices, and tlic church government, 
and even someof tlie dogmas of the sect to whici) M.De Lamartine 
belongs; it rejects an organised and bachelor priesthood — saints’ 
worship — auricular confession — the adoration of theVirgin — and 
revolts at the idea of transubstaiitiation. But from the pride 
and rites of the Boiiiish (liurch where can it turn^to form to 
itself a correct estimate of (.'hristianity ? solely to its Eastern 
rival ; where all its faults are displayed without the veil or 
palliation of its riches, dignity, and instruction. When, how- 
ever, IMahometans have had opportunities of observing the 
forms of Protestant worship, and have entered a Christian 
Church — where no crucifixes — no images — no exhibitions of 
j*eligious witchcraft or priestly fraud — no revolting display of 
a uiah‘factor\s tortures as a personification of the Deity* — they 
exclaim, and naturally to<j, 'Phis is not Christianity, this 
“ is our own worshi[)*|“ 

One consideration Vlueh we now indicate, but which it 
would recpiire a volume to develo])e, is necessary to the com- 
parison of the two systems, once struggling in arms, now 
peaceably co-existing in the hhist — and that consideration is, 
that Alahomet conceived his religious system, after all the 
(*vils ri'sulting from the ])olitical character of the Eastern 
Church had develoj)e(l themselves — when a priesthood with 
a code, organization, and a treasury? had introdueed a strong 
lino of demarcation, or rather a principle of opposition, into 
the heart of the church, placing on one hand the professors 
of the faith, on tlie other the servants of the altar. This 
relative })osition t)f the laity and priesthood, led to war 
between themselves. For the latter, released from the bonds 
of domestic affections and social interests, and urged by the 
double })romptings of ambition and fanaticism, a new arena 

♦ \Vo fiiriicstly iwounuoiul to the ])orus;il of those who may he led by our 
remarks to ({ucstion the correctness of their own opinions — that extraordinary 
work, “ iUahometanism unveiled,” by the llev. Mr. Forster. Deeply do we regret 
that Mr. Forster, after reaching to so high an appreciation of so many of the 
bearings of this ipiestioii, by the examination of tin* writings of others, has not 
had personal oi>portiinities, which would have led him still further. Thu end and 
object of that work has no part in this opinion — that was a fixed idea in his mind 
before the iinpiiry was uiidcrtaketi, in which he has qlu itcd so much light. 

t The Mahometan can only perform his adorations in a holy place (that is not 
poJjiitrdV 'I'hr Mahometan fiVoly pcrform.shis religious rite in a rrotcstani ('hurch. 
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of action was laid open : and their fervour of faith and dept It 
of conviction (not to s})eak of less worthy feeling’s), ailded 
to the devotion of followers and the hatrcil and provocation 
of antagonists, had fatigued the Eastern w'orlil by a century 
and a half of unceasing commotions, previously to tlie a})- 
pearance of the legislator of Arabia. Mahomet studied the 
Gospel, and he looked upon the teachers of its spirit. What 
his profounder lucubrations were who can tell ? What the 
results he arrived at were, we may infer from the ])ractical 
ends he }>roposed to himself — the abolition of all distinction 
between clergy and laity — a principle so systematically insisted 
on, and so eHectually secured, that to this verv day it stands 
unimpaired. 

Ncjr have we the right to affirm that the residts obtained 
w’cre not calculated on as wi‘ll .is arrived at : those results were, 
cessiilion of internal i\ ligious contention — unity in matters of 
faith — and religion without ilistinctive })ower or action, be- 
coming the imj)ulse of thi' whole mass oi its adheriiits. With 
this grand idea was associated the char.acter of the life of the 
desert, integrity of mind, firmness of ])urpose, endurance of 
disy)osition, and ri’spcct among the early propagators of 
Islamism for the institutions of all men, a.s a princijjle result- 
ing from their own lialnts — as a feeling; prompti’d by their 
own character. It was this disposilitni* of mind v, Inch tem- 
pered the blade of Damascus in tlie hamls of the folUnvers of 
Mahomet, and if tlie fatal edge of jiersccution degraded tlie 
scynietar of the Califs, that was a natural result of the con- 
dition of the time s, and <if the fanaticism of their ojijioneiits. 
Thus arose Islamism, environed, in the eyc'S of the (’hristhiii 
fanatics as lif the pagan ielolaters, with the ap[)arent attributes 
of simjdicity and of truth ; and energetic as was its s]>int and 
its action, its ))rogress seiniis rather to have been effected by 
invitation than by irn})ulse. 

We come to latter times: and here, in oiir own century, 
.'in cfpjally strange ignorance is to be found in bhiropi* of 
things as they are. M. De Lamartiiu? has ventured to inform 
his co-retUjionists that proselytism to Christianity does not 
t.ike phxce; nay, that it is impossible. This is much, Init not all, 
Proselytism is n(»w •ra])idly going (»n from ("hristianity to 
Islamism. We state, from our own ohservation, the fact of pro- 
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xelytisni among Greeks, Ikilgarians, and Georgians ; we have 
conversed witli indiviiliials of all these races, who. have become 
Mnssulmaiis. The extent to which this goes it may be imjwssible 
to state with any degree of accuracy, but it is considerable. 

This is not of to-day. A century ago there were no Alba- 
nian Mahonu'tans, there- are now above a million ; the Scla- 
vonic ])0]ndations were all Christians, they now rpekon two 
millions of Alahometajis. The Greeks of Europe have been 
subject to less change, yet considerable numbers, though no 
Imge bodies, that we are aware of, have embraced Islamism. 
Not so the Asiatic Greeks; the district of Oft*, which contains 
a ]arg(- portion of the remnants of the Greek empire of Trape- 
/mitium, have all bec()me Mussulmans. They speak Greek 
still (while, strange to say, tlie Ilairhrum, or Armenian 
Greeks, the CTre(‘ks of tlu‘ Gnx k (liurch of Asia^iVlinor, .speak 
ruvk}sh.)\ and preserving the scholastic temperament of their 
lace, h.'ixe all of tluin applied themselves to the study of the 
Mussulman la^v, and *are t<i be found all over the empire, as 
doctors, judges, and scribes. In each village they tell you 
the year when it ])leased God to enlighten them, and deliver 
them IVom idolatry and licentious habits. The (hirds and 
many Armenians passed in a large mass from Christianity to 
Tslamisjn, on the refusal of the Patriarchs of the Armenian 
and Cireek (’hurches to permit them to use milk and curds 
during tlu- long fasts, and these ]>astoral people have often no 
ot her means of ^nbsisteiiee. Even the J ews have been converted 
to Islamism. A body c)f them, a hiindreiland fifty years ago, at 
Sidonica, passed from the faith of Abraham ; but they still 
remain a distinct though wealthy and respected class, under 
the title Dunme, The Get>rgians in the Turkish territory 
have, within fifty years, begun to abandon Christianitv ; 
their (H)1) version is now almost complete. We extract from a 
!\eent traveller in that ct)initrvn simie cursory observations on 
the snbji'ct. 

lliissia introducc-d disorders into this province, and 
fomented them ; the Here Bey system sprang up, and this, 
witli the discredit attached to Christianity by^ the nciglibour- 
ing administration of llussia, has led to the apostacy’’ of tlic 
La/es. Russia, in separating them iidministratively from 
the Porte, has brought about their religious iinicm to the 
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“ Sultan — slie has, moreover, raised their character ; for it 
“ must be observed, that the difference liere is not between the 
“ Bible and the Koran, between Christianity and Islamisni, 
but between the superstition and idolatry of the Greek 
“ church and the siinplicitv of the Mussulman jaactice — 
between two systems of which the appnreiif dlffevenre-^ 
‘‘ are rclhji&as^ hut of ir/ueh the mnter)al (Itffereueea are 
“ politieal and aociat. 

The Georgians are proverbial for drunkenness and de- 
“ baucliery ; tliey are not brave, they are superstitious. 
“ Those who liave become Mussulmen seem to have entirely 
abjured the characteristics of their race ; they liave become 
“ sober, chaste, and hospitable ; these are habits of their new 
“ faith. Their character lias accpiired <lignitv by belonging 
“ to the iKinoured class, /n conji mint ion of this efinni/c of 
“ spirit^ the estnhlhhiiicnt of their srhoots in earti ri/lmje 
“ dates from the epoch of its eonrersion^r 

Upon the whole, the observation that s('ems to ha\i‘ made 
the deepest impression on M. De T.amartine's own mind, as it 
must on tliose of his readers, is the exampK» which tht‘ East 
afforded him of what we consider simplicity and jnimitive- 
ness in nations and institutions; here he meets with that which 
represents to him “ the pastoral and instjnetive poetry of the 
“ infancy of nations,’^ there, the i*j)ic and warlike poetry of a 
“conquering and wandering people,’' elsewhere, “ the lyric 
“ strains of the ages of enthusiasm, and religioi/s renovation 
all which naturally lead to self-examination ; and it is only that 
self-examination, thus produced, though unavowed, that could 
have drawn forth from M. J)e Lamartine, the words of condem- 
nation and reproach which he pours upcm Kuro[)e — upon that 
Europe to which he is so wedded, that he wouhl sacrifice, with 
little compunction, all that he found interesting in the East, 
in order to relieve its plethora. 

We quote one of the severest sarcasms on Eairopea!! Le«ns- 
lation i ^ 

Modt ni li-i^islators (in Kuropr) have- for^otlon tii.'it the spirit of I’ainily is rho 
second sonl of Imm.iniiy. 'J'hcy only think of nations and individuals (intcrcsis 0, 
they omit th* l^itnily, uni<jii.> M.iirti- of a pure and healthy populati<.n, the 
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sanctuary of irailition anil manners, in whicli all the social virtuo. acquire fresh 
vi<'-<>ur. IjCjriNlation, since flu* introduction of Christianity, liaM })ccii bar- 

barous in tliis respect; it rcpulsi‘s man from the spirit of family, insU.'ul of 
cjicouragiufr it in him. It interdicls to one half of mankind, wife, cliild, the 
possession of a home and a field.” (This is only true ol Enro}>e ; no individual 
in the East is without all these blessings, that is, the government ])revents them 
from enjoying none, ami public- opinijui enforces it uj)on them.; ” A family is 
society in miniature; it is that society in which all the laws are natural, because 
ihey are sentiments.” 

Why ilid not tliis prt'jiare him to appreciate that so- 
ciety \shieh is formed on the model of a family.^ In 
the I'ast, the laws, sanctioned hy the ruling jiower, arc 
llu* haliits and customs that inihience the family. Insti- 
tutions are distinctly weans — variahle and therefore per- 
manenl, but not e/ids ; and moreover, in a financial jioint 
of view, (he stjite is identilied with tlu* fiimi^v — th(‘ p(H)j)le 
cont rihiile to tlie state as they do to the support of tlicir 
families, by the profits of their labour. This state of things 
may not give external ])ower, but it secures internal repose — 
if the neitflilwnrs are tra)tqiuL An investigator into any 
form of society, imist begin by understanding its material 
wants, wliicli is the basis on wliich the pyramid of society 
re])oses. Hut in M. l)e Lamartiiufs mint! this pyramid is 
reve rsed ; and whilst he look.s u])c)n the material wants of 
a })eople as vulgar, and beneath his notice, he enters into 
nil the airy specidations of constitutional theories, he gets into 
the entangleinenl of undelined reasoning, and fancies that the 
foundation oi^ which he has to build. The best exemplili- 
cation we can give of this, excejit the Kesnwt: Potifif/nCy 
which we have before us, is a .Miiall tract he published, en- 
titled Politique liaisonnvy wherein he strides over the whole 
histciry ol mankind at tour steps — dividing history into four 
epochs, which lie calls, the Heroical Age, the Tyrannical Age, 
the Monarchical, and the Constitutional A*rcs. 

We iMitreat our readers to compare his deserijition of the state 
ill which he conceives the French mind to be, with our 
authors own cviilcnce concerning the present condition of 
'I'urkey ; anil then to ask tlieinselves, whether — if for the 
only information which they possessed, on the state of France, 
they were indebted to these jiages,— tliey would not say that 
b ranee, not I urkey, was in a state ot' political degradation 
and decay ." Hut ij (»iir poet mistakes his own country. 
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how much less was he able to ])enctrate into the abyss of 
futurity with reo-anl to a country with which lie was ne- 
cessarily so superficially ac(|uaintetl. Misguided by the 
pseudo-rationalism of the St. Simonian doctrines, la conceives 
that the progress of mind is always onward, in moral science, 
and that whicli relates to tlu* ha|>})iness or misery of commu- 
nities or nations, as in physical science. I^eaving to his 
brother-mystic, Frederick Von Schlegel, to hear him down on 
this ]>oint, we pass to the causes he supposes for the revolu- 
tionary spirit in France. 

It is, he says, because there is more education in France 
than formerly — tliat tluav are a greater number of capacities 
developed — that these are contracted into Un) narrow a sjiaee, 
that they retjuire external expansion. Is intelligeiiee developed 
only in France? Where is tlu‘ revolutionary spirit in Saxony, 
which is superior in education to h'raiue.^ W'lieii* in the 
mountains of Lebanus, whose peasantry lie com[)ares to the 
peasantry of Saxony and Scotland r Is lu‘ not stating a cansi* 
which is not the cause, svheii he brings forward this education 
as bearing fruits in France, which it does not elsewheri*. Ihit 
the (lt‘V'el()pnu‘n( of lajiacity lias introduced a Spirit of 
discussion and iiujuiry, which has .secured the eiilVanchi.se- 
mcnt of tile }jres.s, which has engendered a r-piril of thsputi* 
and controversy — witliout candour, a protosioiial aiui svs- 
lem;itic opposition — a c yniial cliaractcr, wliicli, hy dint of 
w'ordy k‘gic, scares away truth ainl iiKJiIenition, miskads 
and excites ignorance, and is c\er ri*a(ly to underrate the 
“ chief reijiii.site <»f nations/' Such are the fruits an eiifran- 
cliiscd jiress has borne in J’' ranee. But how ri niedy it ? Jly 

a Bill such as lias been brought into the Chamber of Deputies 
hy the J’rench minister.**? Does the evil not lie in this — 
that the* governments of civilisation, hy unwarrantahly in- 
terfering with the material intere.sls of mankiiul, have put 
interest in arm.s against interc.st, by laws and enactments 
And thus, not only ignorance is misled, but tlu^ ablest and 
wi.sest men are led gro))i ng about in tin* dark, unable to find 
remedies for the complicating evils. Their talents are again 
added to the sinirces of error ami misconception ; puerilities 
become .sy.stejiiatised,* ami .simplicity is put to silence ami to 
shame. do not liiiiik that France will find a renu'dy hv 
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infecting witli centmlisatiorr nfitions that have hitherto 
escaped the contagion. AVe do not think, like the Neapolitan 
peasants,’ that the tyjdnis is to be cured by coinnninicating 
the ilisease to a stranger. 

M. T)e laiinartine might have l)rought an oracle home if he 
had discovered why tlie East has escaped ])olitical agitation. 
There is at least as much education in Turkey as in France, 
tliat is popidar not scientific education ; and in education it is 
not assuredly tlie French grammar that is the element of agi- 
tation. There is in T'urkey infinitely more freedom of dis- 
cussion than in France, and yet there is neither police, gens- 
(rarmes, chamlier of peers, or St. Pelagie, to restrain agitation. 
With siicli ol)jects of iiujuiry around liim, he travels away to 
his France in the clouds — lie shuts his eyes on external things, 
falls asU(‘ji, and dreams. We extract the following : — 

“ is })rocisi'ly wiuit U)ii complain ot‘ liaviiiii lost, what \oii deny to 

twist ill tli«‘ ]»ivscnt stall* ol’ the world; it is a coniriu>n idea, .1 conviction, a^social 
I'lw; it is a li’ulh wliieh lia\ii.>|jf iu\<»lunlaril) iiuevcil into all iniiuls, and havinpf 
even nnct)u m ionsly to itsolf l.iht ii possession nl tln’ popular leii. \ labours ft* pro- 
duce ilseir in action with the I'orce oi‘a divine truth ; that is to say, with invincible 
])owi'r. linivrival reason is this faith; spcicli is its orjiuii; the ])ress is its 
a]>osih‘ ; it sjircads itsolf over the world witli the inf.dlih'uity and enthusiasm of a 
new n*H;fiiai; it isla s to rannalol, altar its uwn iniacja. ri liirion, civilisation, 
^ociely, lein.slation ; all ini]i( efi ct, or dc:^<*nv *aucd hv the enans and if^noraiiee of 
the dark ajxes they have pasMvd throuLlf. —it would impn I'li reli.,ion. for doe- 
trine, the unity and peril et ion of tlie (jodhtsid — f«'r a inotte pLi'petiial morality — 
for worshi]) — adoration and charity; on i.rliiics, human i.ature as superior to the 
• listinctions of country; on legislation, tin* oipialiiy and frafernity oi nrni ; on 
sneiety, a re<'i])rocake\chan;»i- of .a rvicc.s anil duties iv^nlatcd ;ind ivuaranti cd hy 
the law — ChrivStianity (^\)l. II,, p. 1 1-7.) 

No man of common sense, after ri'ading this, would be 
willing to subscribe to any conclusions to which such a 
dreamer would come, even when bis eyes are open. Let us 
})nrsue tlie vision a little farther. 

What Jiiirope reipiiros is outward exp.insion. Witlumt it how restrain those 
perpetually inevc:usin«r masses of the popiihttion, armed, undisciplined, struirgling 
between poverty on tlie one hand, and pillage on tlie other i Ilow save property 
from the doctrinal and actual aggressions to which ii will ho more and more 
eNj)osed? and shnnhl that corner-stone of all society be laid prostrate, how enable 
society itself to hold togetliev ^ ^^'her<^ then, would he the refuge against a second 
barbarism i So imminent are these dangers, that, unli'ss the anticipati ve wisdom of 
the l'iUroi>eau government does not devise a preservative against them, the ruin 
of the known sociable world is inevitable fe/V///// (/,g»Vc« //we.” -- (Vol. HI., p. odl.) 

Since Lurojic, ibcn, is in such an explosive state, it is no 
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small piece of good fortune that there exists at this })rebent 
moment a large vacuum to receive the irruption. This vast 
void is the Ottoman empire. 

“ Its life is extinct — its wcifflir no lonj^er sways tlic balance ; it is nothing but 
a vast void wliicli your aiiti-buinan policy \\i>bes to leave vacant, instead of 
tilling it witli a healthy and living population which nature has alnsuly planted 
there, anti which you niiglit replenish and propagate yotirselves. Do »not pre- 
cipitate the fall of tlie Ottoman empire- do not iisiirj) tlie otfiee of fate do not 
assume tlie resjioiisihility of Providence ; hiit ilo not sustain by an illusory ami 
cidjiahle policy that jdiantom to which yon can at best give otdy an aj)})ear;nice 
and .dtitiule of lib* — for it is dead. Do n«)t become the allies lA' btirhfirisin und 
against the moii’ tnlvnuft il starts nf rirtfisnl i(m , and 

which they opjtress, nor the accomplices of the slavery and depopidalion of tlu* 
finest ])arls of the world.” — (A'ol. 111., p. .‘>72.) 

Com])arc with this tlio following observation : — 

“ If is itopossil.»l<* not to he striick with file physiognomy <d' Mahmoiul, and 
not to offer up prayer.^ in secr<‘t, for a prince wltose features reveal such nia-s- 
culinc energy, such th‘e}i scn.sihility , hut alas! these pravi-rs fall hai'k on the 
heart, wln-n one tliink.s of the soinhrc ilestiny that awaits him. If he were really 
a gre^f man, he might changa- his destiny ami oYprcf>mc the fatality whieli i.s 
enveh»ping him; there is \et time —as long as the pi’ople is not dead, there 
exists within it, in its religion, in its nationality, a ])rinciple of miergy and 
regeneration, which a man of genius can utilise, strengthen, and give such a 
direction to, as vvoidd lead to a glorious change ; hut Mahinoinl is a great man 
only ill heart. Whatever his fate, liistorv will lament anil honour him ; In* saw 
that his jicoplc would expire if not reformed, he has cut off the tlead hram hes ol" 
the tree, hut ho km*w not Iiow to /Aro/r in sa/t and life into that which still remains 
of this trunk, full of health and ri^onr f>aiu el viiionren.t )/' (\'ol. III., p. tid.) 

But, as if lie were driven on"by fatality to contradict himself 
at every step, he goes on to say that the empire has not sunk 
of itself as yet, hut it. is dying, and when it shall he uiuler- 
“ mined ])y Ihrahini I’aeha, or some other Baclnr (it is a pity 
that he did not suggi*st some one likely to give this cor/p 
fie praee)^ “ aiul dismembered alike in its northern and 
southern provinces, you will have a very sini])le (juestioii to 
‘‘ decide. AVill you make war upon liussia to pri'vent her 
Coiistfiiitino})le and the Black Sea Will you 
“ make war upon Austria to prevent her inheriting one half 
“ of I'urkeyin l lurope? Will you make war upon I'iiigland, 
“ to prevent her inheriting lOgypt and the route to India by 
tlie Red Sea TJpon France, in prevent her colonising 
“ Syria and the island of Cyprus? Fpon (ireeee, to prevent 
hcT completing Ikai* territori(‘s hy tlie addition of the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, and the bcaiiliful isles which l)car hc’r 
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name, and are inlial)ited hy her own peopled — (Vol. III., 

p. 

What, inherit a void ? Make war to rescue a fratyment of the 
vacuum ! — A curious ]>rinciple he has started too of inheri- 
tance; we ho])e that our ])octic statesman will ere long jwesent 
to the OiaiTiher of Deputies a lull framed on it for regulating 
su(;ces*n in his own country ; it would be particularly accept- 
able in the })rcsent rtjvolutionary state of V ranee. AVe had 
thought he had promised the Servians ind(*])en(Ience, and yet 
that is part of the s])oil he dc‘Votes to ^Vustria; \\ allachia and 
iVIoldavia are to be inde})endent, and yet to be subject to Russia: 
he promises the Maronites a brilliant aveiitr. France's taste 
for civilising, not being cloyed with Algiers, is to confer 
the double benefit of indejjendence and militai^y occu})ation 
on other countries farther East. Let us see what fate he 
prepares for the Turks. 

God forbid that I should instigate the extiTininatiun of 
such a race, whom I i)elieYe to confer honour on lunnanity.’' 
\o, they are only to congregate themselves in towns, and to put 
themselves under tlu‘ power tliat inherits Constantinople, right 
glad to escape from the vengeance of the o'.her po])idati()ns 
whom they oppressed, and whom, in their brutal stupidity, 
they have allowed to increase. 

Rrutal aiul stupitl, doubtless ; ami shut up in thcr^e cities, 
they are to be taught better manners by the sons of barbarians, 
in whose breij^sts are to be found the lowest feelings and iileas 
“ constantly taking precedence of the highest and he contem- 
plates, at no distant })eriod, this people, whom he describes as 
tlui finest race amongst populations, all of whom he has depleted 
as decidedly superior to any thing in Kurojje, sinking down, 
and heeoniing ainalgainateil with the surrounding po])ulations, 
fornieil on the model of the more advanced civilisation of Euro- 
pean power that accepts the sovereignty of the Rosjdioriis, ^c. 

It would have been well for thoeluciilation of the arguments 
of our statesman poet, if, before pri^posing such a startling 
mode of humanising society, he had run over the provinces 
that Russia has seized from ^J'urkey and Persia, and marked 
the improvement in the state and morals of the inhabitants, 
which so visibly and unequivocally presents itself! ! ! 

Rut by wbat right, it is asked, is Fhirope to make these 
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changes? Our author quickly loses sight of the right of inhe- 
ritance; he answers, by the riyht of humanity. Such, truly, 
were the grounds on which Napoleon for a moment was be- 
guiled by Alexander. VVliile the idea of subjecting Gerinanjs 
Italy, and Spain, were alone in the conqueror\s thoughts, he 
admired the scheme that was to drive the ‘^Unites of^Turks 
“ from Euro])e C but wlien the statesman began to relic* )n the 
0071 seqite Jives of the [)ossession of the Dardanelles by Russia — 
Italy, Spain, and (icrmany lost their attractions, and the 
Turks ceased to be brute s. 

Tht‘ SUlirtU whence all these unaceountabU* extravagan- 
cies flow, are to be found in our really amiable and wi*ll- 
intentioned author'’s ignorance of facts. We must expose this 
ignorance; for, although the pro]>osal he niaki*s, bi'ars upon 
its (»wn face its ref\itation, vet people mav 1 h‘ led to imagine, 
that if he, who soadmiretl the Turks as men, still desired their 
extinction as a nation, tliat the government must |)resenl features 
at once strongly anti-social and incorrigible ; it may Ik- said, 
that, although he has misjudged^ it is ]>ossiblehe was not mis- 
informed. 

“ The Turkish cinpirc* is t rniuMiiiji to [)jr4 t\s. ami ilirciiii ns l'ri>jii tlay tf) «l.iy 
to leave to aiiareky anil harbari^m, fi'rnturfrs' tlrvaid uj' iufnthtfruif'-', 

and (leKtitute of / //Aw.” 

We mark in italics not because we would avail ourseK es 
of the lial)ility to criticism of this Ilil>erni;in style, but 
to show' that his personal convietion was overwhelmed by the 
grossest statistical misconceptions, and liad nof sulHcient pene 
tration to tliscover that it was not hy a fatality inherent in 

the nature of the '^J'lirkish government,*' that the enqnrc was 
decaying, but that it was the active exertions of Russia, assisted 
by the culpable indifference of the other courts of KurojK*, ami 
their hostile* interference, that was acting }K)werfully on a 
government which has no standing army — no diphmiacy — d(K*s 
not fatigue other slates hy projects or tariffs — and, after all, 
whose greatest misfortune and crime is not speaking Fnnch. 

The passage w'c have cite<l, respecting the charactiT of 
the Sultan, shows that he was perfwitly ignorant of the nature 
of the reforms that were going on in 'L'lirkey, and yet he 
might have seen tlv* extraordinary changes that have been 
niadein that eirqare bv means that appear ]>erfeetly inadequali’. 
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WJkto tlo tliosu anti-social principles exist ? Does the 
Tiirkisli government war with the creeds of lier subjects i' 
Does it militate against local usages ? He shows it does 
not — he proves tlie reverse. Do her commercial regulations 
cripple industry and commerce? Every jiage of his pilgrimage 
tells a different tale. There are abuses in the Turkish govern- 
ment'J^there were great t r. The Pachas, and other officers of 
the Porte, were insubordinate. Are they so now r The Ar- 
menians and Ihdgarians accompanied the invading army int(i 
Russia. Why did they return ? Greece is to participate in 
the spoils — look at the state of Greece — infant weakness linked 
with the ducre})itLUIe of age. If Englaml and Trance 
were to eeas(‘ ui)holtling, by sn])servient agents, subservient 
policy, and millions sterling, the Russian administration of 
that tortured state, a few monthr^ would snlHee for its 
reamiexation to Tiiikey. ^dahomed Ali, lie has well re- 
marked, is hut one man ; and \sere he indebteil to his 
individual exertions f<fi* the power he at j)resent possesses, even 
if his hold uj)on these possessions were not preearious 
now, still that jiower euuld not survive him. Hut who 
was it that created .Mahomed Ali ? — nwis it not Tiaiice? And 
yet M. De Laniartijie eal].'^ on France to let ilestin> aecom- 
ji)lisli its purposes - to observe, wait, and be ready, as soon as 
the empire sinks, undermined by Ilnahim Paeha. Look at the 
state of disorganisation that his eiviiising sword*' has 
introduced into Palestine. Let M. De launartine look at the 
state to whieli lie has reduceil the inhabitants of his favourite 
mountains, Lebanus, where their prince has been obliged to 
seek »*efugo from the tyranny of the Tre)K*h ])r()tegee, uiuler 
the roof of the French consulate. The intrigues of Mahomed 
Ali have been traced in Albania, and fouml to be the chief 
cause of that country being convulsed. Do the xVrinenians 
asjnre after political independence? Do the Rulgarians? Do 
the Wallaehians and Moldavians? We answer, not one of 
these. Although Russia has done what she has done, Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia never were so favourably disposed 
towards the Port(* as at the present dav. 

Rut what sym])toms an* thereof hitvnial decay ? Albania is 
in a more submissive state than it ever has .been. At the rei^uest 
of the inhabitants themselves, the Porte has put forth lier arm 
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and taken up Tunis and Trij>oIi, which were ever de])eiuli'ncies, 
but latterly only noinitial dependencies of the Porte. If, then, 
the Turkish jirovcrnineiit contains within itself such anti-social 
])rinciples, liow account for the increasing confidence in her 
from those tliat were alienated? If so incorrigiblt‘, liow is it 
that these abuses have been corrected by means so minute as to 
escape ]\I. De Laniartine’s observation? , * 

The internal symj)toins of a nation’s decay are, generally 
speaking, the visible decline of naval and inililary eslaldish- 
inents, the decrease of revenue, tlu' annihilation of connnerce. 
If, then, Turkey be ])erishing, or, as 1\I. De T.aniartine says, 
is already dead, how strange that the revenue and commerce 
of Turkey should not only not be falling off, but increasing ; 
that a military establishment, and even a national militia, 
should be in progress of organization — that ministers shoidd 
now, for the first time, be sent to Kuro])e ? We sj)eak not of 
schools, of the press, of the formation of roads; these may be 
attributed to tlie Sultan’s undivided exertions; but of things 
indicative of gent'ral prosperity, of increased ctnnfort aiul 
means, which can (low only from an improve\nent in the 
political condition of the country. AVe cpiote from a writer, 
who seems to have jnit (hnvn his words with somewhat more 
of deliberation than De Lamartine. 

“ Tlie rt'Vfimt*, drawn almost c'xrlnsiv<*ly from proilncrion, is tlu; best and 
indeed the only oilieial test <d‘t.lie condition of the Loiintry; and wc* havi* fortu- 
nately ha<l the means of aseertainiuj^ pretty aeeurately thi* state in wliieli it is. 

“ The rep^nlar expenditure for the army, navy, and admii.islration, lias been 
pradiially incrcasinjr, und has doubled within the last eight years. Tin’s year 
tliere has been a very eonsidcrahle extra-expenditure, yet we have grounds for 
asserting that tlu're is a larger surplus of revenue over expeudilure than has 
been obtained for a century ; yet there has been no eontiscation, — no very crying 
.abuse or extortion, — none that have profited the treasury; so that the increase 
proves a very positive and very astonishing iiir.rease of ])rodLietioii. 

“ This internal prosperity, that has overcome so many and such great 
obstacles to its development, has made itself be felt on extern.al commerce. 
During the Last three months, trallic is in a state of stagnation, in consequence 
of tlie Plague. The Persian trade has been interrupted by an act of legitimate 
rct.diation. Still our exports to this country must, during the last year, have 
greatly exceeded the former one. The prospects of next year are still more 
encouraging; grain has in a great measure failed, hut the crops of Indian corn, 
and especially of rice, exceed every expectation. Silk has been produced in 
quantities exceeding any former period, and the price has likewise advaanced, 
in consequence of the supposed diminution in Italy and Spain. 

Tottoii and wool have also inerease*!, though not in the same ]>ri)]iortion. 
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Tlio fruit crop lias het'n very abuudant, oil most abundant, and in jrreat dcnianJ ; 
so that while the exportations of Turkey, on which she depends for the means 
oi* pnrehasing^-are greatly augmented, jiriccshave not fallen, but, on the contrary, 
hav# greatly advanced in almost every article. But the source of the prosperity 
is the increasing independence of the peasantry, and the lightening of the local 
burthens. Great and beneficial alterations must have taken place in these 
]>oints, to permit of any amelioration under actual circumstances ; it is on the 
progress of these alterations that hopes of increased consumption of our manu- 
factures must be founded. This increase will of course be immediately eftected 
by the large credit which this year’s production will open to Turkey in 
Europe*.” 

l^ut the basis of all M. Dc Lamartinc'’s views respecting Tur- 
key, is Iiis notion, that there are only between two or three 
“ niillions of Turks in the whole empire ; even that estimate is 
“ far above the truth, since the Turks arc to he found hut in 
“ one or two capitals.*” By Turks, he means, of course, the 
JMussulmans ; confounding, as is usual, the MusswlmaiLs under 
one name, as opj^fosod to Christians. So startling a fact as this, 
wc should think required testimony of no ordinary kind to 
establish, (^ould M. Lamartine's coasting journey supply 
him with tlie grounds, even in his own mind, for coming to 
such a conclusion ? What testimony does he give us ? official 
reports ? statistical tables ? observations of other travellers, 
accurately and laboriously collated ? None of these — two or 
tlirce pages of general observations, two thirds of which are 
false, and none of which could he admitted as testimony, even 
if bearing his construction — in the course of which he refers 
to hut one traveller in the East, Mr. Fontanier, a man, he 
it observed, in ^'cry point of view unworthy of the slightest 
consideration, and notorious wliercvcr he has resided. 

M. De Lamartine's assertion is worth nothing, because 
wholly unsupported — he furnishes himself proofs sufficient to 
convict him of unpardonable error. The Turks, he says, 
would gladly avail themselves of the protection of an European 
power, to screen themselves from the vengeance of a people 
they have oppressed ; and again that these people, one and all 
of them, arc looking eagerly to Russia ; how then, in the nature 
of things, would it be possible for two or three millions of 
Turks to keep under twenty or thirty millions, whilst, in 
addition to this herculean task, they have to oppose the whole 
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weight of Russia and the diplomacy of the whole of Europe, 
so long the tool, and the most efficient instrument, in the 
hands of Russia ? • 

Truly we cannot but conclude, admitting for a moment 
M. De Lamartine’ s calculation, that the government of Turkey 
must be the most enlightened one that the world ever saw, 
and if two millions of Turks could hold down the ambitious 
aspirations of ten times as many exasperated subjects^ there 
must be in tlieir system something conciliatory beyond what 
one can conceive in the power of man — something of super- 
natural wisdom ; in fact, a system formed so admirably as to 
exceed the bounds of human belief. 

Let M. Do I^amartine now think, with a moment’s redeem- 
ing remorse, on the hospitality and kindness he has received 
under the shadow of the Ottoman sceptre, and of the return 
he has made. Let him remember tlie descriptions he has given 
of a people — whom he devotes to extermination in behoof of 
humanity — on whom he calls down the fanaticism of Christian 
Europe — against whom he excites the cupidity of the western 
powers (which may sacrifice the victim, but will never be able 
to glut themselves with the spoil). Let him think of the feelings 
of any Turk, reading (and Turkey feels that she has tex) deep 
a stake in European opinion, for his volumes not to be read 
there) his insensate specidations, and let him j)icturc to him- 
self the effect that such a perusal must have on the dispo- 
sition to admire and imitate European instruction, which he 
found amongst the Turks. Their indignation will not rest 
with the reprobation of this vain man’s ingratitude, but will 
extend to the state of society to which such sentiments could 
be addressed. Can other words of milder import b# found, to 
express the feeling to which the knowledge of the publication 
of such shameless, though public turpitude, must give rise in 
the minds of the Turk as applicable to European opinion, 
than ignorance, religious fanaticism, and political dishonesty ? 
M. De Lamartine had an opportunity of recanting these senti- 
ments — ^he has not done so; and if France do not repudiate 


• Not that we calculate the Christians at that number ; but as the total number 
is nearly thirty millions, our author’s supposition of two or three millions of Turks 
alone, leaves of course the remainder as the oppressed subjects. 
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them, it behoves us, at least, to show that there exist in 
England, men who are not unmindful of the hospitality 
they have there enjoyed ; who are as alive to a sense of public 
as of private integrity — of national as of personal interest ; who 
have brought home a grateful remembrance of her primitive 
manners and simple institutions ; who seek, it is true, to 
preserve Turkey for the sake of England, but who have 
learnt to respect her for her own. 


Article II. 

Speeches of the Right Honourable George Canning^ with 

a Memoir of his Life. Third Edition. Lf>ndon: 1836. 

• 

W HY is it that there are so few authentic and unmaimed 
remains of English parliamentary elocpicncc? Whence the 
curious anomaly that in England, with her free constitution 
and popular assemblies, and amid the redundant eloquence of 
English poetry and prose, the national literature has been 
barren of oratory ? Freedom is not alone its grandest 
object, but its true source. To be an orator, according to 
liOiiginus, is denied to the slave. The same opinion is 
expressed in a tone of compromise by the author of the 
dialogue De Oratoribus^ under the benign despotism of Ves- 
pasian. It is ^lly borne out by the experience of ages and 
of nations. In Greece, the race of orators perished with the 
race of freemen, to be succeeded by rhetoricians and sophists. 
Cicero, the first orator of Rome, was the friend of Brutus. 
Roman eloquence would have expired with the republic, if it 
had not found refuge with the genius of Roman freedom in 
the cabinets and writings of Livy and Tacitus. 

Modern experience is equally conclusive. If the French 
have cultivated pulpit oratory, and produced some chefs- 
dtceuvre in that kind, under the iron yoke of Louis XIV., it is 
because the church of France arrogated a spiritual authority 
co-ordinate with the temporal, and asserted practically, if not 
in dogma, its independence of the Papal power. In short, 
Athens, Rome, and the church of Frahce, were eloquent, 
because they were free. • 
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England, beyond all modem nations, has combined the 
essential requisites of a free government and intellectual culti- 
vation. She should have equalled, if not surpassed, the free 
states of antiquity, in the most important and extensive depart- 
ment of the art — that of deliberative or political oratory. The 
scheme and practice of her institutions are essentially popular. 
All public business, from affairs of state down to those of a 
corporation or a vestry, is subject to popular debate. Public 
speaking is a familiar object of ambition and use among all 
ranks o( the people. In England, it may be said of eloquence, 
as of knowledge — that it is power. In every situation 
it exercises a paramount influence, commensurate with its 
sphere. It is the chief talent for becoming the first man in 
the capital or in a village. Eloquence can open to its 
possessor the way to parliament. Without it, no one can be 
a leading partisan — without pretensions to it, no one can be 
a leading minister. 

The English parliament should be thi* best sch(x>l of oratory 
that has ever existed. It is not only a legislative council, but 
a supreme court of remedy, to which the subject resorts in case 
of individual wrong, and which combines, therefore, the means 
and matter of forensic eloquence with the business of legislation 
and government. Not only our own great transactions, interests, 
and agitations, but those of Europe and the* world, come under 
the jurisdiction of parliament. How scantily, with all this, 
have our parliamentary orators contributed, as such, to the 
classic literature of their country ! 

This phenomenon may, we think, be referred to the united 
operation of two causes : first, the peculiar character and man- 
ner of parliamentary debate, in which so much is necessarily 
unpremeditated and fugitive ; next, the jealous vigilance with 
which the parliament so long pretended, as a matter of pri- 
vilege, to forbid the public all cognizance of its proceedings. 

Both causes have operated in preventing, not only the 
transmission, but the existence, of such master-pieces as those 
left by the great orators of antiquity. The latter, however, is 
the main cause. The orator, more than any other artist — 
more than even the poet — requires, for the exercise of his 
faculty in its highest pitch, the suffrages and sympathies of 
men. These stimulants acted powerfully in the republican 
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communities of Greece. They who cultivated or admired this, 
then glorious art, came from all parts to hear the orators of 
Athens. Copies of celebrated orations were multiplied and 
circulated with an industry amounting to publication, ^schines 
read to his hosts in exile, not only his own oration, but that of 
his immortal adversary. 

To the same causes may be ascribed the perfection of Roman 
oratory. Quintilian, or whoever wrote the dialogue before 
cited, says, in alluding to the Ciceronian age, “ Oratori autem 
“ clamore plausuquc opus cst et velut quodam theatro, qualia 
“ quotidic anticpiis oratoribus contingebant, cum tot pari ter ac 
“ tarn nobilcs forum coarctarent, cum clicntelae quoque et tri- 
“ bus et municipiorurn legationcs, ac partes Italian periclitanti- 
“ bus assisterent, cum in plcrisque judiciis crederet populus 
Ronianus sna intercsse quid judicaretur. Satis constat C. 
“ Corncliuni, ct M. Scaiirum, et T. Milonem, et L. Baestiani, 
et R. Vatinium, concursu totius civitatis ct accusatos et 
defenses, ut frigidissimos quosque oratorcs ipsa certantis 
“ populi studia excitare et incendcrc potuerint.’^ The dialogue 
then proceeds to show how Roman eloquence declined when 
publicity and popular sympathy were cut off by the imperial 
despotism. The same causes have produced the same effects, 
mutatis mutandis^ upon English eloquence. Genius was ncu- 
tr.alized, and the art unknown, under the ordinance of secresy. 

This may be seen at a glance in the history of the English 
parliament. CJur language was copious and cultivated, as 
used by Cardinal Wolsey and Sir Thomas More. The prose 
writings of that period are not duly estimated, and some men 
had the much rarer art of being eloquent in verse. But it 
would be idle to seek eloquence in the parliaments of Henry 
VIII. They have dated their existence only by ministering 
to the caprices of cruelty and sensuality, which characterised 
that inhuman prince. 

Under the despotic genius of Elizabeth, the parliament was 
a cypher. The elder Cecil neither wrote nor spoke eloquently ; 
and his son, who, with his diminutive and deformed person 
and sickly countenance, was reputed the most graceful and 
persuasive orator of his time, has left some elaborately pre- 
pared or carefully reported speeches, which do not bear out 
his reputation. He made clear statements of the wants of the 
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crown to the House of Commons, and enforced them, not by 
eloquence or argument, but by the command of the sovereign. 
When he addressed them in a different strain, it was only to 
offer up the incense of servile and extravagant flatteries to the 
queen. 

In the reign of James I., there were timid discussions and 
pusillanimous remonstrances. Even the genius of Bacon 
seems stunted by despotism and his disastrous servility. His 
reasoning faculty, in the philosopher supreme, degenerates, 
in the parliamentary orator, to artifice and sophistry ; his 
looming and fancy, to pedantry and conceits. 

The earliest gleams of parliamentary eloquence are ol)serve<l 
in the first parliament of Charles I. New impulses of political 
liberty and religious speculation, in his unfortunate reign, 
brought forth a new race of freemen and orators. The causes 
which we have stated were now tiormant, or they were coun- 
teracted by antagonist princi})les and the spirit of the age. 
The leading members, especially tho'^e who advocated tlie 
popular cause, looking for su])|)ort to the pt'ople without d(X)rs, 
prepared their speeches with the utmost care, in a popular and 
stirring tone, and gave them to the world from their own notes, or 
thenotes ofot hers revised by them. The English, like the Roman 
people (in the passage before cited), believed, at this period, that 
their highest interests were at stake {sud hiterei^sc) in the deli- 
berations of the parliament, and they looked on with strong sym- 
pathy, It is true, there was not then, as now, the great engine of a 
newspaper press, to circulate the proceedings and theehxiuence 
of parliament, with electric rapidity, among the people ; hut llie 
issue of pamphlets was immense, and to a certain extent 
answered the same end. Hence were pnxluced, and lienee 
we possess, some genuine remains of the sage aiul methodical, 
yet figurative and inspiring, clriquence of Pym ; of the classic 
and courageous fervour of Elliot ; of the nervous brevity and 
simplicity of Rudyard ; some fragments which breathe the 
generous ambition and gallant patriotism of HamjKleii ; the 
dark, subtle, and daring spirit of St. John ; the artful, 
versatile, and enthusiast genius of the younger Vane ; the wit, 
fancy, and ingenuity of the eccentric Lord Digby ; the improvetl 
and flowing style of* Waller. 

We must not confound the lilieral arts with licentious 
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/raiifty and sumptuouB dissipation. They are slandered when 
they are said to have revived and flourished with the restoration 
of Charles II. The character of that epoch seems strangely 
and generally mistaken. We read or hear constantly of ‘‘ the 
“ fine gentlemen"” — the polished wits,’' &c. of the age of the 
second Charles. This delusion, ])ropagated by senseless echo 
from generation to generation, is well exjwsed by Horace 
WaljK)le. — One is annoyed,” says he, at hearing the age 
“ of Charles II. called polite. Because the Presbyterians 
and religionists had affected to call every thing by a 
‘‘ scripture name, the new court affected to call every thing 
by its own name. That age had no pretensions to polite- 
ness but by its resemblance to another, which called its 
own grossness jxilite — the age of Aristophanes. Would 
“ a Scythian have been civilised by the Athenian stage?” 
[Walpole, be it remembered, alludes only to *the Comedia 
retmS\ or a Hottentot by the drawing room of Charles II.? 

The characters arii* anecdotes being forgot, the state poems 
‘‘ of that time are a heap of senseless ribaldry, scarcely in 
rhyme, and more seldom in mei^re. When Satyrs were 
‘‘ brought to court, no wonder the Graces w^ould not trust 
themselves there.” 

The rude austerities of the Commonwealth are generally 
overchargetl ; and fanaticism and false zeal were waning so fast, 
that any presumable government, in continuation of the com- 
mon wi'alth, must have been more propitious to genius and the 
arts, than the heedless, heartless, profligate tyranny of the 
counter-revolution. There is not in English history an eptHrli 
more huiniliating. The nation appears to have prostratetl 
its liberties and itself in a strange access of servility, at the 
feet of one of the most worthless of princes. The temptation 
to tyranny was so glaring, that it almost excuses the tyrant. 
Liberty and rights vanished from the language of the people, 
an<l with them, of course, el(M|uence. 

It is true, that in the latter part of the reign of Charles II. 
there were violent jars and keen contentious in parliament. 
Halifax was a man of talent, wit, and eloquence. Shaftesbury, 
with his commanding talents, his restless and boundless 
ambition, the variety of his endowments, and energy of his 
mind, might have been a great parliamentary orator. For 
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their real merits we have no testimony but their fame. The 
bill of exclusion was calculated to bring out the parliamen- 
tary oratory of the period in its highest pitch — the conflicts 
between Shaftesbury and Halifax, uncle and nephew, which 
ended with the triumph of the latter, are famous in history, 
and in the verses of Dryden ; but how far the orators deserved 
their renown w'e have no direct means of knowing. The 
speeches, so called in the parliamentary hi story 9 are maimed 
and meagre fragments. Clarendon has left some gewd spe- 
cimens of deliberative eloquence in a comjdete and authentic 
form. But the parliament was governed by rank and 
shameless bribery on one side — by intrigues, factions, and 
plots on the other — not by elotpiciice in debate, or by the 
action of public opinion. The political Icailcr, therefore, 
thought less of being a parliamentary speaker, than a dexterous 
courtier, intriguer, or conspirator. 

Upon the accession of James, the parliament, and more f)ar- 
ticularly the House of Commons, acted Xt ith the same st‘rvility 
as at the Bestoration. James w;is, it is true, s<K>n resisted and 
dethroned. But had he been less of a religionist, he might 
have been even more of a tyrant with impunity. I'he revo- 
lution w’as not a great popular or national movement. A 
powerful party changed the dynasty, and reformed the 
government for party interests, by appealing rather to 
religious zeal than to the love of freedom. The debates and 
conferences of both Houses upon the great question of the 
revolution itself are fully preserved — they conUiin lefirning, 
reasoning, and ingenuity, but without a single passage or 
movement of the elo(]|uencc of the passions — or of generous or 
bold principles— or of comprehensive views. 

The revolution of 1688 asserted and secured several rights 
and liberties of the English people ; but the essential liberty 
of speech and of the press, was not of the number. 'J'he pni- 
ceedings in parliament were guarded with a stricter jealousy 
than ever, and no advance was made in oratory. 

The period comjirehending the reigns of Anne and Clcorgc 
I., forms an illustrious age of literature. But it was jX'- 
culiarly the age of fine writing— of wit, sense, philv)st)phy, 
fastidious discipline,. and |K>lished style; and, therefore, not 
favourable to the boldness and impetuosity of diction, emotion. 
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and imagination, which belong to oratory. The main pre- 
vailing cause operated, at the same time, more powerfully 
than ever. The Inquisition or the Divan could scarcely have 
framed an ordinance of sccresy to shroud their proceedings, 
more jealous and gloomy than the following resolution of the 
House of Commons, so late as the 11th of George II.; — 

Resolved. — That it is an high indignity to and a notorious breach of the 
privilege of tliis House, for any news writer, in letters or other papers (as 
MINUTLS, or under any other denomination), or for any printer or any publisher 
of any printed newspaper, of any denomination, to presume to insert in the said 
letters or papers, or to give therein, any account of the debates, or other pro- 
ceedings of this liouso, or any Committee thereof, as well during the recess, as 
the sitting in parliament ; and that this House will proceed with the utmost 
severity against such otlenders.'* 

Lord Somers was not only an accomplishecl scholar and 
statesman, but, according to Horace Wal|)ole, ‘^a ipaster orator.'" 
We, however, have no monument worth naming of his elo- 
quence in parliament, and but one even at the bar — the cele- 
brated jvidgnient in the banker'^s case; and this master-piece of 
reasoning and method indicates that his eloquence had more of 
clearness, terseness, and point, than elevation, vigour, or viva- 
eity. Lord Bolingbroke, spontaneous, exuberant, rich in know- 
ledge and imagination, sagacious, and resplendent, even when 
^lis views are inaccurate or oblicpic, and with a peculiar com- 
mand of elegjint and flowing language, w'as formed to excel as 
a parliamentary orator, and did excel in his time. But the 
age of eloquence was not yet come; his career in parliament 
>vas short, as it was brilliant ; and we can judge how he sjx)ko, 
only by what he has wTitten. 

Another man shone or blazeil at this }x?riod, with a meteor 
reputation for his hour — Philip, Duke of Wharton. His life, 
genius, and temperament, suggest a resemblance to Lord 
Bolingbroke ; and, }x?rhaps, a still closer resemblance to the 
late Lord Byron : but his debaucheries were more abandoned — 
his levities more profligate— his inconsistencies more unprin- 
cipled — his eccentricities more Avhimsical and wild. There are 
characters of this singular person, by Walpole, in prose — ^l)y 
Pope, in verse — and both have borne witness to the supremaev 
of liis eloquence : — 

** Wharton! (says Popo) ilic scorn and wonder of our days, 

Whose ruling passion was a lust of praise; 
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Born with whate*er could win it from the wise ; 

Women and fools must like him, or he dies. 

Though raptured senates hung on all he s[>oke, 

The club must hail him master of the joke. 

Shall parts so various aim at nothing new ? 

He'll shine a Wilniot, and a Tully too.'* 

“ After astonishing the world,*” says Walpole, witli his 
‘‘ wit, levity, eloquence, and adventures, he died a capuchin, 
in a Spanish convent, at the age of thirty-two^ That there 
should be any remains of his eloquence is more strange, under 
the circumstances, than that there are so few. Two only of 
his speeches are preserved ; one against the ministry of the 
day, on the subject of the South Sea scheme, the effect of 
which was such, that Lord Stanhope, one of the ministers, in 
replying to it, burst a bhwd vessel, of which he died; the 
other, more celebrated for its eloquence — its subject (the 
defence of Atterbury) — and the circumstances under which It 
was six>ken. Wharton, then in opposition, called on the 
minister, said he wished to merit hib* pardon at court by 
speaking against the bishop— asked for some hints— obtained 
from the minister a full view of the case, in its strength and 
weakness— came away — passed the night at a tavern a 
tavern,*” says Walpole, was his library, and women of plea- 
‘‘ sure his muses,*'*’) went next day to the* House of Lordsf 
without having been in bed, and made a masterly defence for 
the bishop, upon all the charges against liim. 

With the reign of George II., however, commenced a new 
era of j)olitical elocpience. Parliament began now to hK>k more' 
to the people, and the people more to the proceedings in 
parliament. Sketches of the debates, taken by stealth, were 
circulated c^ivertly in the public journals. From this perio<l 
may be dated the system of co|)ious, uniform, and animated 
debate, w hich exhibits, and in some measure has produced, .so 
many expert, and wime few great, speakers. The ministry 
of Sir Hubert Walp<de was attackcxl and defended by a rare 
assemblage of talents. Ihit the rigour with which secrecy w'as 
enforced, the imperfect and furtive means by which fet»ble and 
disfigured sketches of sj)eeches appeared in the newspapers, 
the terrors of parliamentary privilege, .suspe^nded over printers 
and publishers, haAe left us without genuine or coinjdete 
remains. We know fnjin the testimony of coiiteiiqMirary 
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memoirs the distinctive styles, arts, and talents of the several 
leading orators ; but this is almost all that the most curious 
can discover of the eloquence of Windham, Walpole, Fox, 
Pulteney, or Pitt. The publications which pretend to be their 
speeches are imjxfrfec't and meagre when at all genuine, or 
spurious when elaborately written. 

One of the first and most distinguished examples of this new 
eloquence was given by Sir William Windham, a strenuous 
oppement of Waljxde— in early life a jacobite — and to his 
death a tory ; but a man of great public spirit, integrity, and 
even love of freedom. Eloquence owes the more to him that 
he honourably distinguished himself by vindicating free dis- 
cussion in parliament against an oppressive majority, which 
was unawed by public opinion, because its proceedings were 
hidden from the public eye. Some idea may be ^)rmed of the 
tyranny exercised in the reign of George I., uj)on the weaker 
by the stonger faction, from the fact that tliis member was 
threateiic'd with the T^wer, and fonually censured, for finding 
fault with the measure of dissolving parliament ; and another 
member forced to make public atonement for saying the 
measures of government would make the sceptre tremlde in 
the kiug^’s haiitls. 

• Sir William Windhanfs personal attack upon Sir Robert 
Walj>ole and George II. is the most remarkable fragment 
remaining under his name, but its genuineness is d*>ubtful. 
It is interesting however, as an indieatitm of the style .and 
tone of parliamentary debate at the time. 

“ I have been told, Sir, that no faith is to he given to prophecies, therefore 1 
shall not pretend to prophesy ; hut I may suppose a ease, whieh, though it has 
not y<*t happened, may possibly happen. T.et us then suppose a man of mean 
fortune, and obscure origin, abandoned to all notions of virtue and honour, and 
pursuing no object hut his own aggrandizement, raised by the caprice of fortune 
to the station of first minister. Let ns suppose him palpably delicicnt in the 
knowledge of the interests of his country, and employing in all transactions with 
foreign powers men still more ignorant than himself. Let us suppose the honour 
of the nation tarnished; her political consequence lt>st; her commerce insulted; 
her merchants pUuulered ; her seamen perishing in the depths of dungeons, and 
all these circumstances palliated or overlooked, lest his administration should be 
endangered. Suppose him possessed of iiuincnse wealth, the spoils of an impo- 
verished nation ; and suppose this wealth employed to purchase scats in the 
national senate for liis confidential friends and favourites. In such a parliament, 
suppose all attempts to inquire into his conduct constaiuly overruled, by a eornipi 
majority, who arc rewarded for llieir treachery to the public by a profuse distri- 
bution of pensions, posts, and places under the minister. Lin us Mippi^sc this 
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minister insolently domineering over all men of sense, figure, and fortune, in the 
nation ; and having no virtuous principle of his own, ridiculing it in others, and 
endeavouring to destroy or contaminate it in jdl. With such a minister, and such 
a parliament, let us suppose a prince upon the throne, uninformed diul iinac> 
quainted with the interests or inclinations of his people ; weak, capricious, and 
actuated at once by the passions of ambition and avarice. Should such a case 
ever occur, could any greater curse happen to a nation, than such a prince, ad- 
vised by such a minister, and that minister supported by such a parliament ? The 
existence of such a prince and such a minister no human laws may indeed be 
adequate to prevent ; but the existence of such a parliament may and ought to 
be prevented, — and the repeal of the law in question (llte Septennial Act) 1 
conceive to be a most obvious, necessary, and iiulispensable means for the 
accomplishment of that purpose.” 

It is a fact worth reineinbcring, that tliis passage was spoken 
by a tory opjxjsition leader, reprobating the whig measure ol* 
septennial parliaments. 

Blit the feme of having created and ins])ired “ tlie eloipience 
‘‘ of free minds’’ in the British parliament belongs to the name 
of Chatham. At present most jieoplc consider wliat have been 
given in print for the spceclies of Lord Chatham as declamations 
composed ad libitiim by Dr. Jolinson. ^Too much of the merit, 
however, has been assigned to the latter. Though the structure 
he Johnson’s, there are gleams of thouglit and fancy which must 
have come from the orator, because they hear ii^ernal evidence 
of his mind and manner, and are so alien to the cast of 
thought and style of Johnson, tliat they could not lia\ e pro- 
ceeded from him. This supposition is borne out by tlu* 
process of manufacturing the printed speeches. A man endued 
with a remarkable memory listened to a debate, came away 
full charged, and delivered his materials to a superior artist, 
who re-constructed them-— doubtless with mu(;h of his own and 
in his own manner — hut still following, as far as he was able, 
the original design. 

The chief use, however, to Ikj made of all that remains 
under the name of Lord Chatham, is to discern the peculiar 
character of his eloquence. Nature appears to have created 
him for supremacy as an orator. He had the finest genius, 
every advantage of countenance and form, and a contagious 
ardour and intrepidity of soul which circulated his sentiments 
around him with electric sympathy. We have his own 
testimony that he studied and loved the ancient classics. But 
he seems to have Vnodclled himself iipm neither of the two 
great masters of antiipiity. He possessed qualities common to 
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both — compact vigour and rapidity like the Athenian — 
redundancy and iniagination like tlie lioinan ; but it would 
appear that he did not, even on the greatest occasions, work 
his topics and his arguments, as they did, into a complete and 
elaborate form. Ilis chief discipline, as an orator, related to 
delivery; for the rest he trusted to his knowledge of the 
matter, and the inspirations of his genius. Accordingly his 
dialectics were disjointed — his march desultory. lie fre- 
quently rose again in the course of a debate to supply omis- 
sions in his speech, present new views, or give vent to new 
impulses. The first Lord Holland, with the advantages of 
only close reasoning and sang frokl^ frequently balanced the 
more splendid performances of his adversary. One faculty, and 
tliat of tlic highest order. Lord Chatham had pre-eminently — 
beyond, we may venture to say, any modern or anfient orator — 
imagination; the imagination, let it be remenibered, of an 
orator, not of a Homer or a IVIilton. This imagination is 
cons})icuously and che’^acteristically displayed in the orations 
of Cicero and Burke; but in both the most admired flights 
leave visible traces of study and the pen. Lord Chatham’s 
faculty, on the other liand, was spontaneous, vivid, surprising. 
It fastened, for its ])urposes, iqxni any and every object within 
its reach. A sudden glance at the tapestry of the House of 
Lords suggested to him his famous allusion to the patriot an- 
cestor frowning from tliecanvass upon thedegeneratc descendant. 
He never went in search of the figurative out of the immeiiiate 
sphere of his hJarers. The commonest, the most unpromis- 
ing objects around him, even to the crutch which denoted 
infirmity and pain, and which would have been fatal to the elo- 
(|uence of another man, w'ere converted, by the prowess of his 
wit, his fancy, and his rhetoric, above all, his delivery, into 
weapons of w ar ; and became, not only efficient but ennobled 
in his hands. Lord Chatham was unrivalled in grace and 
force of delivery. He had the finest organ in the w'orld — 
Sometimes resembling thunder, and sometimes the music of 
‘‘ the spheres.” The lightning of his eye was not to be enduret?, 
even to the latest hour of his career in parliament, when he 
was worn down by sickness and his years. . We have heard 
his last appearance in the House of I -ords .described by an eye- 
witness, whose impressions were still vivid after the lapse of half 
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a century. The question was the acknowledgment of American 
independence. Lord Chatham, as it is well known, contended 
for the right of sovereignty as strenuously as against the right 
of taxation. He rose and spoke rather feebly, scarce able to 
sustain himself, and urging chiefly the wrong to the heir appa.- 
rent in alienating without his consent, a splendid appanage of 
the crown. The Duke of Kichmond, in his homely manner, 
said this w^as all very well ; but where were they to find men 
to reconquer America? Lord Chatham again rose — ‘‘ The 
noble duke,” said lie, asks me where we are to find men ? 
Are there no men in England ? Look, my lords,-— look 
‘‘ at your lordships' bar,” — uttering the words in a sort of 
heart-ervj mid turning his pale and emaciated face to the crowd 
of strangers behind the bar — the shrinking crowd recetled for 
a moment, like a wave, whilst the orator, exhausted by this 
movement of entluisiasm and emotion, fainted in tlic arms of 
the ])eers who sat immediately around him. Lord Chatham, in 
fine, }K)sst‘Ssed the genius of oratory in t.he highest degrw, but 
he did not carry parliamentary elcK^uerice to the heiglit whicli 
it has since reached. His were rather sublime and impassioiUHl 
sallies than comprehensive and complete orations. 

The chief cause is that w hich we have already named — the 
disastrous privilege of secrecy. Had the debates been then 
freely published — liad the practice of re|x>rting been carried to 
such }x5rfcction as now'. Lord (Miatham w'oidd have been more 
perfect as an orator; his sjKJCchcs more comprehensive and 
methtxlical ; his rciisoning pjwer and his knowledge more 
efficiently brought into play, without impairing his ardour, 
energy, or imagination ; and some genuine or more nearly 
genuine monuments of his eloquence would have surviveil him. 

But it was attempted, at this very period, U> crush in its 
infancy the practice of reporting, and prevent any notices 
whatever of the procce<ling8 in parliament from reaching the 
people. The attempt fortunately not only proved abortive, but 
tended to strengthen and perpetuate a great public right. 
The thanks of the country are for ever due to Wilkes and two 
other aldermen of Ixmdon, Crosby and Oliver, who achieved 
against the House of Commons this popular conquest. 
Two or three printers, ‘‘ guilty of publishing in violation of 
the standing orders,” &c. &c., wx*re taken into custmly by 
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messengers of the house, under the speaker’s warrant. Tliose 
magistrates discharged the printers from custody, and committed 
the messengers. The House tcx)k violent offence ; but after 
various ]>roceedings of great pomp and menace, retreated from 
the contest by a subterfuge. The consecjjuence was, that the 
debates, hitherto publislied covertly, were thenceforth recorded 
in every newspaper openly and avowedly, with the names of 
the speakers. Still, however, though the printing and pub- 
lisliing went on unmolested, every obstacle was thrown in the 
way within the immediate jiowcr of the House of Commons. 
Any person observed in the gallery, with a scraj) of paper in his 
hand, was taken into custody on the instant. This strange 
notion of obstructing the more full and faithful communication 
of the proceedings, and yet not daring to repress the publica- 
tion — in short, taking all care that, as rej)c)rts could not be 
totally prevented, the House should have the satrsfaction of at 
least seeing them garbleil and incorrect — has not been wholly 
and e\])licitly removori even to this hour. Were the question 
j)ut, whether journalists attend to re}H)rt by connivance or by 
open sufferance, we have no doubt the sticklers for privilege 
w'ouKl decide for the former. 

Lords Hardwicke, Camden, and IVIansfield, have left behind 
them distinguished names, but few memorials of their elo- 
cpience. It was not of the first order. Lord Hardwicke had 
passeil dirc'ctly t<i the Bar from a solicitor’s office without anv 
prej)arative tincture of liberal study. He was made Solicitor 
General througli the iiividious fiivour of Loixl Macclesficld,' 
when he had yet l)ecn but a year or two. at tlie Bar. The 
speech w'hich first proved his talents on a level wdth his pro- 
motion — ^his reply in the case of Sayer, trieil for high treason— 
has the merit of a clear and comprehensive review of the evi- 
dence, with the still higher and rarer praise of being temperate 
and humane. Lord Hardwicke,” says Lord Chesterfield, 
performed his duty in a manner very different from his pre- 
dec’cssors, who were justly called the blotxl hounds of the 
‘‘ crown.” But taking this speech — wiiich, by the way, bears 
internal evidence of being fully and faithfully rejwrteii or re- 
vised — as a specimen of elocjuence, it will be found inelegant 
and illiterate. Lord Chesterfield says of him, that “ he loved 
“ and cultivated the hellos letlres.^ But it is evident, that 
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with his characteristic iiuhistry, he instructed anil qiuiliiieii 
himself as he advanced. It was late in life,” says the late 
Mr. Butler, in his Reminiscences, “ that Lord Hardwicke took 
up the study of polite literature, hut he pursued it with 
earnestness.” As a speaker in Parliament, he apjx^ars never 
to have divested himself of the cautious and petty pleader. 
He was eminently great, only as a judicial. magistrate. Wilkes, 
Burke, and Lord Mansfielil, high authorities, seldom coin- 
ciding, were agreed that, “ when he spoke, wisdom herself 
“ might be suj)jx)sed to put forth her oracles.” 

Lord Camdeifs eloquence w'as characterised by a iuj)le sim- 
plicity — a total absence of art and effort. He wanUnl tlie 
fervour and imagination of Chatham, but had his generous 
impulses and enlightened views. The value of what he siiiil, 
consisted in his thoughts. But he had, still, a very peculiar 
mastery of language — using familiar expressions with a new- 
ness of application w'hich gave them point and dignity, and 
adopting the vocabulary of common lifq, without meanness. 

There are more data remaining for judging the eloquence 
of Lord Mansfield. His arts and talents appear to Jiave been 
those which constitute an accomplished public speaker, not a 
great orator. ^Ve have funereal characters of him by }K>litical 
partisans and personal friends, professed authors and liierarv 
amateurs; but such likenesses, snatched from the tomb, are. 
little else than occasions for flattery and fine writing. They 
are as those monuments of ancient sculjiture, representing the 
apotheosis of a hero, in which the most expert connoisseur 
finds it difficult to recognise the mortal. Lord Mansfield, 
doubtless, must not be judged by the imperfect records of his 
speeches; in the first place, because they arc imperfect; in 
the second place, because they are disenchanted of his personal 
delivery. His cotenqioraries, without exception, have borne 
testimony to the magic, as it has been called, of his decla- 
mation. He was, in short, a great actor ; and great acting 
can not only exalt w'hat is noble, but throw a factitious 
glory over commonplace. Without trying him, however, by 
the standard of his reported spivclies (and his judgments have 
80 much the tone and trick of advocacy, that they may be 
ranged under that denomitiation), there is still enough to dc*- 
termine the traits of his oratory. The sublime of Lord Mans- 
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iiold scH'nis to Imvo consist (»(1 in soniuHn^ periods, so ])liuisli)ly 
dclivomi as to dispjniso from the hearer unsteady i<leas and 
indinished sense ; Ins ]K)\ver ovtr the passicjns in a ceitaiti 
dexterity, witli which he touched tlie selfish or personal in 
hunian nature. His loi»’ic was liiilntually disin^enuor»s and 
s<t{)histical. Jfc is saiti to Iiavc heei» unrivalled in insiiiuatioiK 
which itself' clearly implies that h(‘ wanted, not only ^’0{)ti faith, 
hut force. '^J’he fol low in^i; passage from his speech, when S<dicitor 
(ienerah in tlio famous case of Owen, is jKCiiliarly distinctive 
oi* him, and illustrative of what wt^ have just sanl. 

‘‘ 'rh(' ijuestioii is, whether the jury are satisfied that the 
defendant, Owen, ])ul)lishcd tlie p.amplilet r 'JMu* rest fol- 
lows (if coui'M'. If the fact is ])roved, the libel proves itself, 
'• seditiiiii, disturbance, &c. 'I herefore, tlie jiriuler must he 
affected with every thinii^ in the pamphlet, if the j)ul)]icaii«>n 
"• is ])roved ; and that is what lies for your (tjje piry's) deter- 
mination, \<»u beinp; judiresof the faet ; the jud;4;(* detenniiics 
the law. HkI .sffpyxi.bc ytni jttdtfe.s of tin* tiin\ vour own 
breasts may tell you this is a libel. It accuses tite Hou^e of 
(’ommons of injustice, — comjiaivs them to tlieTurkish DlNiiu, 

meant by the le tters D n, and ti)e IiKjui.dfion, meant by 

the letters In n; and calls tluMn a bribed assembly. 

'•' Siijiposea pamphlet weae p\ihlislu'd after this (rial, that ynt( 
(the jury) were iirrjnred tmd hrihed^ fntd .'^pn'rrd orcr 
t/ic Ix'niipUm^ wuidd it not qnll yov Artifice, insinuation, 
and disiii<r,;.n\i()nsncss, eaiidd hardly he earri».d further. 

His .s|)ee*eh eft a IVer, in the appeeil of’ the (’hamberlaiii 
of Hondou ay^ainst Johans, is justly admired. It is at once 
ingenious eiiid convincing ; hut still, his favourite forms 
are the disjunelive syllogism and dilemma, wliieli are the most 
eannmon masks for a sophism, or a prnfin prhnvpii. 

The name of Dunning is associated with the oratory of the 
bar and ])arliameiit : unhappily, little remains hut the name. 
He seems to have resembled the wits of Queen Anne, in their 
sententious terseness and graceful pleasantry, with, perhaps, 
more of logit* in his antithesis, and more vigour in his move- 
ments. He affected new words of classic origin. The term 
('omity" was introduced by him for courtesy, but has not 
we believe survived him. He failed to ivaeh the first rank in 
parliament; and even at 'the bar, thmigh the first of hi> dav, 
voi., n. X** \. 
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he left to £rskiiie the glory of fixing the date of forensic 
eloquence in England. 

It is not till the era and the performances of Burke, Fox, 
Pitt, and Sheridan, that English eloquence reached such deve- 
lopment and excellence, as to bear comparison with the standard 
remains of antiquity. There was now the happiest concourse 
of high themes and great events, with commensurate talents. 
Tlie men of that day seem to have bet^n born for their age. 
The scenes which were then passing in America, in India, in 
France, presented the most glorious field to the English oraUir. 
They bore a certain resemblance to the tK:casions which inspired 
the eloquence of Athens, and a still closer affinity to the 
(,’iceronian age ; surpassing both, not in moral graiuleiir, ])er- 
haps, but incalculably, in greatness of interests and in vastiiess 
of sphere. Tliese illustrious dead are remembered by persons 
still living ; and the genius, character, and elocpience of each 
respectively have been so often treated, that their leading 
traits are familiar to all. We do lU't preti*ntl to charai*- 
terise them. Our chief business is with tiu* pitc‘h to which 
they raised, and the state in which they left, the eloqiii‘nce 
of parliament. 

The four whom we have named, were great orators ; but 
how widely did tliey differ from each other ! Kaeli might 
have been the head of a distinct and peculiar scIkm)], — a re- 
markable ])r<iof, by the way, of the comj)ass of hhiglisli i lo- 
quence, and the English language. Burke and Sheridan sub- 
jected themselves to meditation and tlu* lahouri? of conq>osition ; 
yet how' different in thought, style, and form ! l‘\)x and Pitt 

probably never wrote a page of any speecli, even on th<‘ 
greatest occasions, w'hen they might have composed with per- 
fect security — as in bringing forward a (piestioii, and o[)ening a 
debate; yet, how opposed to each other, in all tlie leading 
features of oratory ! Pitt spoke long and inv<ilved hut triumph- 
al it ly-develo]>ed sentences, with the commund and clearness of 
one who repeated from preparation and memory. Fox, at the 
commencement of his speec^h, was awkward in his action — 
ernbarrasst'd in his diction — and, if not confused, yc*t unme- 
thodical ill Ills ideas; Init he became inspired as lie advanced ; 
as Ills temper became heated, his intellect shone brighter; the 
energy of his reaseming, the force of his dialectics, kept pace 
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with the elevation of his ethics and his views ; and the only 
eiiibarrassnient of his diction arose from its vehemence 
and redundance. Burke and Sheridan have proved that the 
process of meditation and composition, which essentially 
distinguishes the ancient schools of elocjucnce, both Greek 
and Roman, is available and efficient in the conflict of English 
parliamentary debate. Fox and Pitt have shown — the one, 
that a powerful intellect, generous impulses, and an impetuous 
temperament ; the other, that a high station of mind, a com- 
manding view of the subject — and of his auditory — a self pos- 
session, cold and proud, and conscious of supremacy, can 
supply the place of preparation, and studied arts. 

Those four leading orators had attained the acme of their 
talents and fame, before the appearance of Canning; — he 
belongs to the succeeding generation, but ranks w’ith them in 
genius, and was a more accomplished orator. 'I'hc conjunc- 
ture was the most favourable for a highly endowed and 
ambitious aspirant. % English eliKpicnce, at this period, if 
inferior to the classic models in elaborate perfection, had the 
advantage in compass, variety, and freetlom. The student 
bad his masters living and working before his eyes, and every 
day, multiplying chefs dCiviivre. Canning closely studieil 
those great masters, but dot»s not ap})ear to have imitated 
any of them. lie differs from them as much as they dift*er 
from eucli other. He evidently w'as well aware of their re- 
spective defects, and ])rofited by them. 

The course pursued by Canning, and the style and manner 
which he formed for himself, were the most consonant with 
his previous discipline, and natural endow’ineiits. He has been 
reproached with adopting the florid diffuseness and studied 
graces of Cicero, in preference to the vigour, rapidity, and 
simplicity of Demosthenes, But it should be recollected what 
Canning was, >vheu he commenced his parliamentary career,— 
a young man, splendidly, perhaps prematurely distinguished, 
not only at Oxford, but at Eton, for wit and fancy, and the 
graces of ornamental literature. It is obvious that, thus 

prepared, he must have flung away many of his advantages 

and those the most attractive and dazzling to a young man 

as unbecoming, or inconsistent with the stern force and 
simpler traits of the Demosthenic order. He, therefore, natu- 
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rally preferred the magnificent eltHjiU'net' of Cicero, which 
courted all the aids and ornaments of his fancy and Ins 
accoinplishments. 

Canning, with his admiration of Pitt as a statesman, appears 
not to have regarded him for a moment as a model in oratory. 
This proves the discernment witJi which he judged IMtt and 
liimself. We can speak of Pitt only from trailition, and his 
published sjKvches. Those remains doubtless are, most of 
them, very imperfectly repirtcd ; but there are a fi*w which 
I)ear internal marks of care, fulness, anil fidelity. That 
speech in particular, with which lie introduced the oidy 
measure of his administration which mav be called lasting and 
historic — the union — is known to have been revised by him. 
The reader, even of the best reporteil of those speeches, cannot 
fail to ask hnnself, as he proceeds, with a sentiment of wonder, 
what is become of him who had but one great rival in the 
brightest days of English oratory i A little reflection reailily 
suggests the answia*. 

Pitt’s cloijucnce was centered e;^sentially in the man. ‘‘ T 
“ verilv believe,” saiil Windham, “ that Pitt could spi'ak 
‘‘ a king's speech extempore;” and this has l)ei*n reeei\ed 
as the ne pins ttUra of extraordinary powers. Tliere is 
in the expression much truth, hut more of stricture than 
eulogv. Examine the jihrase, and what tl(»es it amount 
to but this — that i^itt could improvise solemn common- 
places, upon imfKirtant topics, in a guarded and im- 
posing style It is surely no credit to Pitt that he 
could give out, cxtempire, a speech of five minutes, which 
any of his subalterns, down to Nicholas \;msittart, could 
have ecjualled with hut half an liour's preparation. Pitt's 
reasoning was tix) diffuse for logic ; his forte was in his lofty 
sarcasms, and the pretension, or the affectation, of a confident, 
if not contemptuous, superiority over ids opponents — his 
tone-, his pcT.scm, his authority, his powiT, imj>o.s{‘d upon the* 
gixid faith of his more siinpfc; hearers, and gave plausibility to 
the c!heers of his partisans. Hut all tlu‘se vanish from the 
reader. I’o him tlie sarc'asms and personalities of Pitt, sci 
effective upon the hearer, .'ire fiut arrogant or petulant, and 
always disingenuous, >al]ies, his splendid jimplifications sei*m 
but mediocre composition, in a vcrtiosc style. Ilis classical 
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(|uot;iliojis are illustrative and correct, and not wanting in 
fancy and point; but there is more wit and value in Canning's 

tantaMie auiniis laelestibus ira?,"' applied to the intolerance of 
the bishops, tlian in all the classical (|uotations of Pitt. In 
short, PitI, seen in his printed speeches, is like a tall man viewed 
th rougli an iinerted telescope — a jngniy miniature, at which, 
with our a.'isoeiation of ideas, we can scarcely lielp smiling. 

hence, tlu*n, his superiority as a parliamentary speaker ^ 
Trom tlie causes above glancc‘d at — from sometliing peculiarly 
commanding and imj)osing in his person and his position - 
in his bearing, his action, his countenance, his haughty, sclf- 
suflicient, and self-posses.sed character — his higlj ground as an 
all-swaying minister, backed by a subservitnt majority, wliieb 
seemed to exist for the sole j)urp(»se of inarking.the favorite 
jHM'formcr’s ba])pier m<»vemcnts, by ostentatious sigijs of emotion, 
and by eovering bis common places with the aceompaniment 
of hollow clu'ciine;. Canning had too imieh sagacity not to 
perci ive that (he means of Pitt were thus essentially centered 
in manner, position, and the man — that his ehxiuonce was a 
most clever and splendid imposture — and that no imjX)stuiv, 
however clever and spleiulid, c*ommaiuls success beyond 
its hour, or succeeds even ftw its hour, when taken up by 
an imitator. The late Lord Londoiulervy, a magnilieent 
specimen of mediocrity as a speaker, had neither natural judg- 
ment nor cultivated la^te. Accordingly, he took Pitt for his 
model, and pn^ved the most wretched of parliainentarv 
speakers. 11 y way of imitating Pitfs manner, he involved 
himself in endless parentheses, and whimsically discordant 
metaphors, in which he lost himself inextrieal)ly ; lie made 
imjiotent efforts to be sarcastic, and, when he turned round, 
like Pitt, by way of signal to his satellites behind the treasury 
bench for their ready chtvrs, only brought ridicule u}>on 
himself and them. 

It is to he observed, that we speak of Pitt only as an 
orator, and w'oiild not he understcxul to measure his intel- 
lectual endowments by his parliamentary s]>eeches. 'Fhe 
j)ower and compass of his intelUTt — the force of his cha- 
racter — his genius in sliort — are to he sought in his career as 
a statesman — a career which displays the gl*nius of the nation 
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and the minister, under an aspect of more commanding glory 
in its very reverses, than that of his Whig predecessors or 
Tory survivors in their most signal victories. Pitt, with the ex- 
ception of the short period of the Whig-Tory coalition at the 
opening of his ministerial life, was a parliamentary leader 
sailing before the wind with steady majorities. — The views and 
principles of policy and statesmanship which governed his 
measures were meditated and developetl by him, only in the 
solitude of his own cabinet, or in the bosom of the cabinet 
council. He did not condescend, or he had not time, to state 
them to a House where he was otherwise assureil of a majority. 
In his place in parliament he thought only of the j>assing 
triumph of rhetorical }K?rsonalities, which, however over- 
whelming at the moment, are almost wholly lost in the })rlntcHl 
remains of his speeches. 

It is recorded as an observation of Fox, that speixThes are made 
to be spoken ; and Iluffbn — himself, as a writer, c»ne of tlu‘ most 
eloquent of men — says, in reference to dt livery, OVst K* corps 

qui parle au corps.’’ This applies to the sj)eeches of’ Fox and 
Pitt, but in a much greater degree to the latter. In the reading 
of Pitt’s sj)eechcs, even the most faithfully reported, the orator 
vanishes with the man. But in Fox’s speeches, even the most 
imperfectly recordtxl, tliere are gleams of*a great mind, frag- 
ments of a superior talent, which attest the height to whicli 
the living orator rose in the actual exercise of his strengtii. 
Fox’s rhetoric was es.sentially in the force cjf his conviction, 
as well as of his logic. Pitt’s rhetoric part(K)k of what Madame 
de Stael calls Cette esjKxe <le faconde qui ne vient pas de 
“ I’emotion intinie de I’ame.” There is, in his great speech 
for the abolition of the slave tra<lc, towards the close, a move- 
ment of the truest eloquence, in which he refers, by way of 
illustration, to the early barbarism of Britain contrasted with 
Roman civilisation. 

It is the best remaining sjKJcimen of the elo(pience of this 
famous minister, on a subject which can never cease to lx‘ 
interesting. 

“ Are we,” said he, “ justified in concluding that even the practice of human 
..iirrifices proves a total incapacity for civilisation t 1 helieve it will he found, 
and I hep the serious atXntion f>f the house to the tact, that the savage custom 
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of tr/uling in slav<»3, and tlic still more wivajje custom of human sacriliccs, 
prevailed among nations, now happily, hy the blessing of licaven, and the course 
of events, humane and civilised. There was a time, Sir, — it becomes fit and 
iist'ful sometimes to revive such humiliating remembrances — there was a time 
when human sacrifices were offered up in this island — when the trade in 
slaves also prevailed here; great numbers, says the historian (Henry), were 
exported from Britain, like cattle, and exposed for sale in the Roman market, 
'rhere is a curious resemblance in tlur manner of obtaining those slaves 
between the wretched natives of Africa, and the early inhabitants of this island ; 
the chief sources which supplied the Roman inarki;t from Britain were witch- 
craft, adultery, debt, war. Suppose a Roman senator reasoning on the 
principbr of some honuurahb* members of this house, and boldly predicting of 
the b.'trbarnu.s Britons, * there is n pi'ople incapacitated for civilisation, for 
freedom, for humanity, without undcrsuniding enough to attain the elegant, or 
even the useful, arts, dcgradetl hy the hand of nature below the rest of our 
species, and obviously destined to supply the more civilised nations «)f tin* worbl 
with .slaves.’ Might not this strain of prediction, or of reasoning, have heen 
apjdied to Britain, at a former period as it is now applied to the 'kTctched natives 
of Africa ? \V«*. Sir, have long emerged from the state of barbarians — we have 

almost forgot tliat we wenr barbarians once — we arc raised to a state of glorious 
and happy contrast to every ciivumstance hy which vve might have been charac- 
terised hy a Homan — with the t^xreption of one only trace of early barbarism — 
we continue to this hour the barbarous trailic in slaves. * • • If, then, wc feci 
that perpetual captivity in the fetters of barbarous and brutal ignorance would 
have heen the greatest calamity that could befal us — if we contemplate with 
grateful joy the blessings which vve possess, and the wretchedness out oi which 
w(‘ hav'c ri.seii — if wc shudder at the hare thought of having continued to be 
the mart for slaves to Rome, through some cruel Rmiian policy, in (Jod's name 
let us not subject Africa to the same dreadful scourge of fate. • • * If vve listen 
to the voice of reastm, duty, and coiupas>ioii, some of us may live to see in 
Africa tlie reverse of that shocking picture which she now presents to our shame. 
We at least may live to see the Africans pursuing the occupations of industry 
and regular trade — vve may, perhaps, behold the beams of science and philosophy 
breaking upon that land, to shine there in full lustre at some later time, and 
joining tlieir inlhienee with that of pure religion, to illuminate and in- 
vigorate that immense continent. Then iwAy we hope that Africa, though the 
last region of the globe in the race of civilisation, shall enjoy, in the evening of 
her days, those blessings which have become our’s at a much earlier period of the 
world. 'J’hen, too, will England and Europe, sharing in her improvement and 
prosperity, receive an ample return for the tardy kindness, if kindness it can he 
called, of no longer chaining Africa in that darkness, which, in other more happy 
l egions, has heen so much earlier dispelled. 

‘ No* primus eqiiis oriens alflavil anhelis, 

* Illic sera rubens accendit limiina vesper*.’ " 

Blit who can rcnienibcr Pitt’s p{)wer, and the fate of the 

* The above version ditVers somewhat from the printed collection of Pitt’s 
speeches. Wc? have taken it from an oUl pamphlet on the Slave Trade, profess- 
ing to derive it from the notes of a distinguished Member of Parliament; pos- 
sibly the late Mr. Wilherforce. 
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slave question, during his long career as a minister, without 
having liis mind crosscil ])y the notion that this earnest aiul 
noble passage had little of the hi time c mot inn de rdnie, 

I'ox owed notiiingto manner or disei})line. All in him was 
inborn pow’er. His S2)eeches exhibited the traits, strength, and 
stature of his mind — not a fasliion of oratory. He, therefore, 
has had no imitators. Canning had not the negligent grandeur, 
or the impetuosity of movement of ]‘\)x ; but he had elasticity, 
and vigour of dialectics, sagacity, fancy, wit, energy, and 
emotion. Fox was too iiulolent or social to deiive all thiu 
advantages within his reach, from preparation and siudietl 
delivery, f ’aiming, doubtless, saw' the advantages whieli h'ox 
had thus tlirown away, and ina<le tliem the ohjeets of hi.> 
utmost eare.^ He saw Fitt gaining triiimpiis, merelv ephemeral, 
from cultivating too exclusively his j^rotligious hut pv risliah!i‘ 
facility of im]n’ovisation, whilst Fox sacrificed a portion of his 
strength bv Hinging himself too implieilly on the ciinx'iit of 
his inherent resources. Profiting by his'Atmly of* both masters, 
(‘anning discarded the splcntiid facility of tlie one, and culti- 
vated the aids and accessory graces wliieh tlu‘ ollur liail 
neglected. The gn*at aim of (’aiming seems to have him ttr 
combine unpremeditate<l eloquence and prom}»t ivjHy, likt* 
Fox and Pitt, with the force and finish of eompi>siti(»n which 
<listinguished liiirke and Slieridaii — and he succeeded. Hi* 
came fully prc'pared into the field, yet with such a command 
of his forc*es (if it may be so expressed), that .he eonld change 
his order of battle on the exigeiiev of the momc*nt., and blend 
all that was available in what lie had premeditated with what 
he was under the necessity of improvising. 

Some of C’anning's finest spei‘chi‘s were replies at a late hour 
c»f tiu* night. ]\Iany of tlu-se, from thi lr not being reported in 
the next day's ncwvspapers, and tlie consecjueiit absemx* of any 
skeleton wliicli might be filled np, have disappeared for e\er. 
Hut even in those rc*plic*M, persons at all conversant with par- 
liamentary debate, and with the manner of (’aiming, imiNt have 
perceived, tliat though the greater part was unpn'pareiK yet 
the laMtor had evidently kept points and pasvig(*s of splendid 
preparation to he brought u}> as a reserve. 'Phis was an arl 
in which he far exiVUed Burke and even Sheridan. Burke, 
im iced, Alikas so imh.ippilv drfieien! and faulty in diTiM rv, that 
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lu* lion trali zed much of' the power of his elo(j nonce, and he is 
said to have wanted promptitude as a debater. Sheridan some- 
times em))loyed a liappy thought or plirase, whidi had under- 
gone a tlionsand forms in liis mind or in liis common-place 
hook, with such art as to give it the air of being the inspiration 
of the moment ; hut he never occiipied a situation, either in 
opposition or in tlie ministry, which demanded of him the 
res{)urcesof a freijuent and unprepared debater. liis appear- 
ances were rare, cal(!iilated, theatrical, and brilliant. He was 
a wit, orator, and man of letters. Canning was a wit, orator, 
debater, and statesman. Ihirke, with all the meditative saga- 
city, philoso[>hy, and foncy in his publislied speeches, deviates 
sometimes from the style of the orator to that of tlie jiam- 
phleteer. Slieridaii degenerates occasionally into elaborate jiret- 
tiness and sentimentalism, the weakness of which his magical 
action and intonation concealed from the hearer. ITis famous 
spt'ceh on the trial of Warren Hastings, not only offends by 
I'laborate jiuerilities, ^mt does not bear jiernsal. In the fully 
reported and revised speeches of Canning, it is not eloijuence 
alone, but oratory, tliat strikes the reader. Tlie movements 
and constructions <if language — tlie legitimate and proper forms 
of rhetoric and dialectics, present, not the writer, hut the 
speakiT — and to tliose who have hearil Canning — the orator 
himself, in all his individuality. 

'The chief fault in (Manning's olotpienee is the want of sim- 
plicity — the tog studious h)ve of point and brilliauey — the 
too visible presence of art — the too profuse and wanton 
indulgeiiee of his wit, fancy, and ingenuity. He sacrifices, at 
least forgets, for the moment, the matter in debate, from 
a personal desire of shining, or a disposititni to hoKI up his 
oppe^nent to the nuilice and mockery of his audience*. His 

* Wo will subjoin lu'iv, an olaboraic and brilliant nassaijo. in vvbich Mr. ('aiming 
iiulni^od his Avil, tlu’ loast objoiiionablv, ami with tin* ^reatosi success, at the 
expense of Sir John (\)x Ilippisiey. That soinewhat simple-minded baronet, and 
doiriiniic tlieolofj;ian, moved an inquiry into the tenets and praeticcsofthe (’hurch 
of Home, asa])velnde to tin: emancipation of the Homan Catholics. Mr. Canning 
disposed of bis motion as follows: — 

“ ’riie Honourable liaroin t tells yoti, iliai yoti ousjbt to have all the 
inibrmaiion ctmnected with the ( atbolie relipru^n, before xoti .qvree to the Udl, 
upon tin* prineijde of wliicb yon have .dready ‘dt cided. He snvs that 
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attacks, though not envenomed, were soiiietiines inconsiderate 
— his temper was excitable. His disposition, however, was 

Ik* lias thoupfht so for eiprht years. To attain the inforiiwitioii desirril hy tho 
Honourable Baronet, a circuit of the world must be taken — every quarter where 
the Catholic religion is known must be explored ; how such an inquiry is to he 
prosecuted — by what process this House or its committee can reach the infor- 
mation sought for — has not been explained. But if tlie progress of the Bill is to 
he suspended until returns can be had from Africa — until the jiraetiee and 
effect of the Catholic religion in Canada shall be ascertained — until commissioners 
sent out for these purposes (and I should recommend the Honourahle Baronet 
himself, as one of the commissioners to he selected, ifhy siudi apjioiiuinent 1 siioiild 
not have todeplore his absence from this house) shall Iiave returned, if the committee 
must continue its otHce, until tho archbishop of Mohilow is brought before it for 
extuni nation, with bis patent in his hand, to explain the degree of his dependciice 
upon the see of Rome ; it requires nogreat sagacity to foresee that tlie bill must stand 
for more sessions than one, and that this House and the C!atholies must lay in u good 
stock of patience*, if they are to look to no end of their anxiety, till this iiicaleiilable 
labour shall be ccmplcted. Looking indeed at the Honourahle Baronet’s motion, 
as it has been announced, it is impossible to say whore his proposed inquiry is to 
terminate — for it is not only all the learned lore which tin* Honoural»le Baronet has 
treasured up in )ii.s own mind that is to bo laid boforolJieoommitteo; it is not only 
(lot not the House be deluded into the hope that it is only) the contents of ihat 
bursting box which isjdaced besitleyour table; but all the theologit,al controversy 
ill existence, must be thoroughly sifted and uiidcrsuiod before this in(|iiiry eaii 
close, if the Honourable Baronet’s motion, such as 1 hold in my hand, lie 
inde«‘<l to he fully complied with. Nay, and after ail the \ariou.s hrmichos 
of his motion shall have been disposed of, tin* labours of the commitire 
will not be at an eml ; at the eml of the motion I find a saving elaiis«>, as 
follows: — ‘ Sir J. H. proposes to move for various uthvr paju'rs to reh-r to a 
committee.’ I am not so wholly unlearned in those hranehes of study, in wliieli 
the Honourahle Baronet so jieciiliarly ilelights, as to he ignorant from what 
original author the Honourable Baronet d<‘rived this style,' for 1 find its arche- 
type in the great Smal^)K^nuHy who first published a treati.NC, ‘ /)f omnibus rvhns^ 
and then added a supplemental discourse, * IH t/nibu.ninm aliis,' 

To take the motion in its most restricted shajie, docs it not < all h>r inform. ition 
n-specting the nomination, collation, and institution of the Tatliolic clergy, in all 
Rr)inari Catholic, as w'ell as other countries, in Jvnrope ? Tlu* Honourahh* 
Barone t may smile, hut will the House he so ready to smile willi him, when they 
learn that this would require at least one hundred folio volumes to he laid before 
the committee? Can they look forward, without dismay, to tin* wading through 
sucli amass of learning, however iritere.stiiig in itself, or however lightened their 
toil might he hy the able coniirieiits of the learned chairman (siicii 1 am sure 
the Honourable Baronet would he), addres-seci to a listeiuiig roinmitlee, or to n 
despairing r/uorum One Imndred vulume.s in folio did I say f One hundred 
would not c omprise even the elementary hofiks. They would he hut a specimen 
— a mere Wiantling. In the first place, there are the works of-Saint Augustine, 
in eleven folio volumes, who was called hy F^asimis, ‘ Doctor crclesitr incomparn^ 
hnlis.* Then there is aft author familiar to the Honourable Baronet, ’J'homns 
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^rcneroiis aiul kind. If he sometimes assailed the weak or 
unarmed, it seemed in a moment ut oblivion, whilst he put 
forth studiously and fearlessly all his powers of sarcasm and 
ridicule af^ainst the armed and the strong. No one excelled, and 
few have ever ecpialled, him in discovering an adversary’s weak 
point, or, by a clever and unexpecte l turn, retaliating his own 
argument upon him. Ilis wnt and fancy led him into diff'use- 
iicss, or irrelevant brilliancy ; but when most elaborate, ambi- 
tious, and difl use, he was never tedious. He never drew upon the 
})atience of the House. He was always able, at the Latest 
hour, and when tlie matter seemed exhausted, and the auditory 
fatigued, to command and rally attention — sometimes even 
enthusiasm. 

It cannot escape the readers of Ids speeches, tjjat the faidts 
of his elocpience, which we liave mentioned, cjdefly prevail 
where he supported measures in discord w itli the principles of 
liberty and reason, or a policy which he disapproved indivi- 
dually, and yet was^ bound to support, as a minister. He in- 
curred, it is known, the oblo(|uy of some odious measures, 
which he individually condemned, from his being, upon their 
adoption by the majority of his colleagues, their most efficient 

A(}uiuas, who was called Doctor 4<iv Thvolo^fia .'iifuittas : liis works 

are in nineteen folio xduiiies ; of him it was said, * anhoam Ju^ustini 7fiii[ras.'>e 
in Tfiomani,' that tlie sold of Augustine had migrated into Thomas. Inio whom 
the soul of Thomas migrated this is not the place to ini]iiire. Next eomes Duns 
Scotiis, who was called, * Docfor snfttifisf' and he wms opposed to Atpiinas tooth 
and nail; — not with 4ess violence, hitherto, have been opposed the Honourable 
Baronet and my rifrbt honourable friend (Mr. Hyder) ; Duns Scotus only wrote 
twelve volumes folio, in his controversy with Aquinas. But followin^r these 
writers, who must be consulted, before, as the Honournble Baronet expressed 
himself, any one could step over the threshold to (he proposed investigfation, we 
must resort to Bellnrmine, a name more familiar to us, a great luminary of the 
church, who WTOte * Circa potcstntnn Poniificuvi in scrularibuSt* and whose works 
are comprised in four quarto volumes, which may he read through in a short 
sitting of the committee. Bellarmiiic again is opposed by Dr. Milner, and that 
Reverend Doctor is o])])osed by the Hoiioiirahle Baronet on this very point 
tic potentate Puutijicum. I say nothing of (he iliiHciilty and perplexity occasioned to 
thisiinhap))y committee by such opposition and contradictions of equiponderant 
opinions. Rut in addition to the works 1 have mentioned, I have another which 
must he particularly ins])ected, which is indeed the very grammar, the accidonee, 
of theological policy, which every member of the committee must have at his 
fingers’ cnils, I mean the * Occanus Juris civUis jive Traciatus Traciaiuum #/»• 
jEccU'sia.' ill twenty nine folio VQluinea.* ” • 
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and consj)ioiioiis defender in parliament. The minister, it is 
true, might have resigned — but ambition is 

TliL* last iiilirniity ofnoblr niiiuls." 

We do not for a moment question the sineeritv of (’aiming, in 
his eloquent diatribes against the French revolution ; and we 
fire dis])osed, with the editor of his speeches, to ascribe the 
complexion of his opinions on this subject to the period at 
which hepassetl the threshold of manhood and t)f public life — 
when French republicanism encountered him, not clad in the 
attractions and glories of his classical associations, but a 
hideous spectacle of tyranny, massacre, proscrijition, and 
social barbarism. Ilis speeches on the various stages of the 
w'ar with France, are ingenious, able, eloipicnt — but his 
powers of oi\»tory are best develojied (up to his bectmiing the 
successor of .J.ord Londonderry) on the Slave Trade and 
( atholic Kmancipation. 

It was the rec(‘ived opinion whilst (‘aiming lived, even 
among his adversaries, that he was the m^/st accomplished pul)- 
lie speaker of his day, 'The lapse of time, the iluctuation of 
political events and feelings, the {idjusting intiueiict' of death, 
admit, if they do not ensure, by this time, an unbiassed esti- 
mate of his eloipience ; and few we believe will now hesitate to 
j)lace him in the first rank as an orator among the classics of 
his country. If he did not raist? the art to a higher j)it(‘h than 
Chatliain and Hiirke, Fox and Fitt, he extended its s|)here, 
and scattered over it new cluinns. He had superior faculties, 
various and splendid endowments and acijuiremeiits — above all, 
that sidient spring of einotiofi and impulse which is the soul of 
popular oratory. It is of the essence of true talent to rise uith 
the occasion. The el<K|uence and genius of (’aiming rose, not 
only with the subject, but with his position. No minister ever 
commanded majorities of ])arliament, by (he sole force and 
supremacy of eloipienct*, as he <lid during his short and brilliant 
ministry. He rallied round him not only the (ipinion of 
the (.’ommons of Fngland, but that of liberal Furope. 'I'o 
become ]>rime minister at the time, aiul in his circumstances, 
was an achievement without parallel in Knglish history. Po- 
pular talent and public distinction, couhl at all times open 
the door of parliaim nt, mikI even of the cabinet ; but the pre- 
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initTsliip wns disposed of by a pt)Wfr distinct from the nation 
and tlie sovinvifrn, — the Ilefonn Act had not yet been ))iissed. 
Chatham strii/^gled with tins power, inrerto iitnrtc for a time, 
but was obli/^ed to succumb. Ilis illustrious son, after the first 
onset, bowed down and wors]ii])ped it. Cannint^ defied and 
vanquished an organized mass of clerical and aristocratic 
power conibiiUHl and arrayed against Jiim. 

("aiming aloiu*, of our ])arliamentary orators of the first 
ordt‘r, with tlie exce[)tioii of lUirke, has l)een just to his own 
fame and to Knglish oratory, in preparing and i e\ i>ing liis 
great speiclies. 'fliey lK‘ar internal and resistless e\ itlence of 
his tasti‘ and style — the fastidious elegance of his tliction — the 
delicacy of his ear — his sense of oratorical construction and 
cadence. Tlie marks of revision and care are most oliservable 
in his earlier speeclies. We will select and cite a short passage 
ti) whicli fre([uent refere nce was made in a recent and memo- 
rable ])arty conflict — upon the theme of measures not men.'’ 
It was spoken in during the Addington ministry." 

it’,*' Ik*, *' 1 am tor.'i t! xn my opinion, 1 havi* m** ili>-:rni';o nor 

vi'scrx.tuon ; I (!<» tiuiik iliiit this is a tiim* when the admiihstration of tlu* 
U'ovorjniii'Fit to h«* in tlFo a!>l<*'>( am! liUcst hands ; 1 do not tliiiik that the 

liands in whicli il is now placed answrr to tliat dcscriplit>n ; 1 do not pretend to 
conceal in what tpiartcr i rliiiik that litiu’ss most eminently resides ; I do not 
Mibscrihe to the doctrines whicli have been advanced, that in limes like tin* jne- 
sent tbe titness of individuals for their political situations is no part of the con- 
sideration to whicli a meinher of parliament may fairly turn lii^* attention. I 
know not a more ‘ioliMim »»r imponant duty that a member of ])arli;UneiU C.UI 
have to di.schari^e. tl*ui by i^iviii", at tit seasons, a free opinion ujmn the charac- 
ter and (pialiti(*s of public men. .Away with the rant of ‘ inf'asnre.s. not men ! * 
till* idle sn)»positit>n, that it is the harness and not tin* horses that draw the 
chariot aloii^ ! No, Sir, if tlie comparison must hi* made, if the distinction must 
he taken, men are every thintf, measures compar.ilively nothing. 1 speak, Sir, 
of times of ditliculiy and daniror; of times when systems are shaken, when pre- 
cedents and pr«Mieral rules of conduct fail. Then it is, that not to this or that 
measure, however prudently devised, however blameless in execution, hut to the 
energy and character of individuals, a state must he indehted for its s.alvation. 
Then it is that kingdoms rise or fall in proportion as they are upheld, not by 
well-meant endeavours (lamlable though they may bo), hut by commanding, 
over-awing talents, hy able men. And whai is the iiatniv of the times in which 
we live * Look at France, and see what we have to cope with, and consider 
what has made her what she is ' — .i man. Von will tell me that she w'as great, 
and powerful, and formidable, before the date of Uuonaparie's government — that 
he found in her great physical and moral resources — that ho had bttt to turn 
them to account. True, and be did so. ('ompare rtic situation in which he 
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found France to that which he has raised her to. 1 am no panegyrist of Ihio- 
naparte ; but I cannot shut my eyes to the superiority of his talents, — to the 
amazing ascendant of his genius. Tell me not of his measures and his policy. It 
is his genius, his character, that keeps the world in awe.” 

Windham’s speeches, at least on all great occasions, were 
prepared or revised by him with the utmost care. They 
came into the hands of the public in the most elaborate 
form to which they could be brought by the orator. Cicero’s 
orations are not more perfectly authentic. Ihit the elociiu^nce 
of AV’^iiulhaiu was not of the highest order. He liad a certain 
original cast of mind and character, which is not the originality 
of genius. It is said that he affected singularity in his opinions 
and views ; but in this aftectation, if such it was, there was 
nothing frivolous or vain. It rather seemed as if he gave loose 
to the fearlessness of his temper and vigour of his faculties in 
studied defiance of hackneyed notions and conventions. 

We pass over the speeches of (1 rattan, Ix'causc his ehxjuencc 
and genius belong to the parliament of Ireland. 

The late Lord Grenville must obtain a high place in any 
estimate of the parliamentary eloquence of his time. llis 
speeches have not been collectetl and republished in a separate 
form, though they well deserve a jdace with those of Burke, 
Fox, Pitt, and Canning. He was not a pojndar speaker. He 
scarcely ever resorted for effect to the ai tifices of rhetoric or 
even the forms of logic, — still less to the graces of oratory ; he 
disdained, or did not jiossess, the aids and ornaments of wit, 
fancy, or emotion. His enunciation was rnoimtonous, and his 
action heavy. But he sjK>ke the wisdom of various knowledge 
and profound meditation, in a tone of which one could not 
easily question the gcxxl faith — ^.and no English statesman has 
bequeathed in his speeches more instructive views of the 
jxjlitical and administrative history of his country. 

It is not our purj)ose, for the present, to review' the 
speakers who now' sustain or degrade the character of lOnglish 
parliamentary ehxjuence ; an<l we could not proceed farther 
w'ith the dead w'ithout collision with the living. Our few 
concluding remarks shall be general. 

Two measures which will ever be l(K)ked up to, not only as 
important, but iiiomonible in the history of Isnglish legislation 
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ami government, give lustre to tlie present epoch — Catholic 
Emancipation, Jincl Parliamentary Reform. Both measures 
have given to English oratory a certain change of current 
and c(dour, by the new infusion which they have {KJurecI 
into the House of (Commons, 

The reinforcement of Irish eloquence, supplied by the former 
measure, is strong and stirring, but somewhat tumultuary. 
The national genius and peculiar style are there, but the 
reputation of Irish elo(|uence continues to be sustained by 
what is remembered of the brilliant contrasts, the sententious 
vigour, the graphic power of (rrattan — the grasp of mind, 
the force of dialectics, the play of fancy? and classic taste of 
Plunket. 

Both tlie re])resentatives and the const i t uenev c^'ated bvthe 
lleforni Act, are still in a somewhat unsettled sta^e. The chief 
novelty in the aspect of the House of ( ’ommoiis is a small section 
of philosophical reformers, so called by themselves. It is little 
more than a mere mwleus, and without denying to it the j)os- 
session of individual knowledge, talent, and exercised faculties, 
we see some ri'asons why it is not likely either to extend the sphere 
of J'nglish tiratory, or propagate its own reform creed. Tlie 
philosophical reformers jirofess to teach through the int'diuin, 
or apjieal to the tribunal, only of pure reason. But great 
reforms, like great actions, are achieved by capitulating with 
opinions, jirejudiees, passions — liy acting upon the imagi- 
nation rather than the reason of masses of men. This party, 
ht)wever, has not yet ileveloped its views, and we will not here 
speculate upon its probable course in the approaching session. 

We have heard much of the new eloquence — tlie eloquence 
of business as contra-distinguished from declamation — which 
the Kefonn Bill was destined to produce in the House of Com- 
mons ; and there are those who aflect to talk contemptuously 
«>f a written speech. Previous comjiosition for the pur])oses 
of mere glitter and parade is bad ; but a critical regjird to 
diction, construction, and cadence — as well as to matter and 
method — is of the very essence of oratory. The pretension to 
make a masterly sp^wb without previous labour, and the due 
array botli of tlie topics and the language, is iLs rank imjxisture 
as that of those jugglers in the art of p<K'try, who jMvtend t«» 
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spout on tiu' instant a lyric* or tra‘j5;u‘ rlaf <ra'/frrf\ A ^i^;o^ous 
anil disciplined mind inav strike off an elo(|ueiit liarana’ue 
e.vtempore on au emergency i kut tlu* practice of conijxjsition 
is not the less useful, as it assists the talent of haranguing e v 
ahundantui^ or of expressing, with effect, a happy inspiration, 
or of improvising a reply. A certain fluency without pre- 
meditation is easy and common. vSnne gentlemen in the 
House of (\)mmons, upon the strength of a mere voluhility 
of speech— a certain shallow, babbling, current of tlie coimnon 
places of discourse — fancy themsi‘lves orators. The woi-.-st incon- 
venience from this is the waste of the public time. A gen- 
tleman having got upon his legs, continues u))on them for an 
hour, talking, repeating, and reiterating, to little or no ])ur- 
pose. llad^ he I)ut taken the trouble of an hour's previon-. 
consideration, a speech of half a ipiarter of an hour would 
have sufficed, and better served him ; or he would. |)erii.''|)s. s.i y 
nothing, having found, on examination, that hi' had nolliing to 
say. We do not know a more neces>.;i. y matU'r of reform, 
or regulation, in the House of (‘ommons. than that of mea- 
suring and limiting the time of a speech by the iinj)orlam e of 
the subject, and the stock of ideas of the speaker. J5ut such 
a reform is most difficult, if not impracticable. The /i7cps/////Y/ 
was employed by the Athenians — the sandglass was resorted 
to for a moment, and laid aside, by thi* l*hi‘neh in the flr^t 
national assembly. We arc not prepared to reeommend a 
chronoinctrical standard, or scale, in tlu* reformed parliament ; 
but it strikes us that mueli would be gained In eonsigning to 
the disposal of working committees much of tlu* subordinate 
and routine business, now transacted by the House. W'l* 
will add but one obseryatioii njore — tlie fluty of proviiiing 
sufficiently spacious gallcrif*s for tl»e pu1)lic to witness the 
debatt's in the new' House of Commons, is urgent and 
|)araim)unt. 



Article III. 

Speech of the Ewperor Nicholas to the Munivqml Body 
at Warsaw. 

The Portfolio ; o)\ a Collectmi of State Papers., illus- 
trative of the History of our Times. London: 1835. 

MSS. Papers at the Literary Association of the Friends of 
Poland. 


l\)LANi) exhibits jin ancient state up- rooted by its aggressors — 
its nationality sii])pressed — its religion persecuted — its aris- 
tocracy banished or degraded — its pa)ple in chains ; and it 
awakins the syin])athy of every friend of liiinicTijitv. The 
lieroic struggle of the Poles affords the bright example of a 
])eo]ili‘ i iulea\ouring, ^\ith unequal means, to maintain con- 
stituiional liberty against despotic licentiousness — to o]>po.se 
.Piiropcan ci\ ilisation . to Tartar barbai ism ; it shews them 
vandeivrs trom tlu‘ir native land, wielding the weapons of 
truth and Jiistici', waging a moral war, against the disciplined 
’o\^■er ot their a(lvers«Mries, and it kindles the enthusiasm of 
cv^TV friend of social liltertv. 

AVe are deeply sensible, under tliese circumstances, of the 
responsibility which attaches to us in again approaching this 
question. 1 he cause* of Poland can derive no benefit from 
the support of the ])olitical big'ot ; it can acquire no real 
strength from thc^])romoters of anarchy. Put we are anxious 
to extend, not to narrow, the circle of Polamfs friends; 
find \^ithout compromising an important principle, or suppres- 
sing dll essential fact, we shall study to avoid every expression 
that may either wound the feelings of the gallant exiles, or 
lead us from the broad national ground we seek to occuj)y, in 
humbly advocating their rights, into tlic narrow path of party 
feeling. ^ 

AVe are desirous, however, to guard against the error which 
induces many to suppose that the national rights of Poland 
are based solely on the treaty of Vienna— that her wrongs 
would be redressed if that treaty were fully carried into effect. 
By tlie treaty of Vienna, ’ . 


Warsaw with the exception of the provinces and districts 
^shich have been otherwise disposed of in the following articles, is rc-uniied to 
/OL. II. I. V 
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the Empire of Russia. It shall he irrevocably bound BY its constitution, 
and be possessed by Ilis Majesty the Emperor of all the Riissias, his heirs, and 
successors, in perpetuity. His Imperial Mfijesty reserves to himself to p^ive to 
this STATE enjoying a distinct administration ^ the territorial extension he shall 
deem (it. lie will take, with his other titles, tliat of C/ar, Kino of Poland, 
according to the customary formula used for his other possessions. 

The Polish subjects of Ruissia, Austria, and Prussia, shall obtain a representa- 
tion Sind national institutiojiSf regulated according to the mode of jiolitieal existence 
which each of the governments to which they belong shall judge useful and 
fitting to grant them*. 

Siicli is the article, in virtue of which a constitution was 
conferred ujx)n the Duchy of Warsaw by the Emperor Alex- 
ander. But the Polish nation was not represented at the 
Congress of Vienna, and the Poles of the Duchy of W arsaw, 
in submitting to the charter o/Fcretl to them, did not for them- 
selves or tljeir fellow countrymen <abandon their higlier claims 
to a separate and independent national existence. The 
rights of Poland, therefore, rest now on the same basis as in 
the year 1T72. The partition in that year ‘‘ was the dis- 
“ niemberment of the territory of a nuinerous, brave, ancient, 
“ and renowned people; passionately devoted to their native 
land, without colour of right, or jjretext of offence; in a 

period of profound peace, in defiance of the law of nations, 
“ and of the common interest of all states-|*.'^ A full measure 
of justice w'ill not be awarded to her, the splendid robbery 
jx;rpetrated by her jx^werful neighbours will remain unavenged, 
till Poland is restored to the jx>sition in the European family 
she occupied previously to tliat partition. 

In this view of the Polish question we are sup{x>rted by 
the authority of Lord Grey in his celebrated letter to the 
patriot Kosciuszko in the year 1814? — a letter wl)ich we do 
not apologise to our readers for transcribing liere. 

“ General, — I request you to accept my ihaiikK for your letter of the '20lh of 
May, which was delivered to me by Count Krukowieeki, and for the flattering 
expressions with which you have bf;en pleased to honour me. 

** Re assured that it is imposHiblc to take a deeper interest tlian I do in (ho 
fate of Poland. The calamities of that brave but unfortunate people — their 
constancy and their virluc.s, of which you. General, have given personally so 
illustrious an example, cannot fail to excite the sympathy of hearts truly 
imbued with the principles of humanity and justice. 

** I am convinced that an enlightened policy is equally favourable to their 
just claims. To the first vitdation of the sacred principles of general liberty 

• Treaty nj Tie nna^ MiU Awiw, Ihlii. 

I Edinburgh Jteview, Vol. XXXVII., p. 
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which took place in the partition of Poland in 1772 , and thoxe which followed in 
1703 and 1703 , ought to be attributed all the dangers to which the whole of 
Europe has since been c.rposcdf and from which we have so happily escaped. There 
can e.rist no real security against the return of these dangers, if Poland remain 
excluded from the benefit of the general deliverance, which, in order to he perfect, 
ought to he guaranteed by the solemn recognition of the rights and the inde- 
pendence of nations. 

“If tlic Powers which seek to profit by the injustice, and which in the sequel 
have sutterod so rnuci), could learn the true lesson from experience, they 
would perceive that tlieir security and their mutual tranquillity would be 
better preserved by rc-establishiiifr aiiion^ them, as a state truly independent, 
that country which a false policy luis so cruelly o])prcssed. 

“ These sentiments, General, .are profoundly engraven in my soul ; and you 
may b(* assured, that, in order to declare theiii loudly, I shall neglect no occa- 
sion in which I may believe I can do so with effect. If, during the late 
debates in Parliament , 1 have not dwelt so much on this subject as I could have 
desired, Tins PROCi:i:i)S FROM TIIK CERTAINTY WHICH I HAD, THAT I COULD 
IN NO WAY iNi’LUENci: Till: POLICY OF THE (JovERNMLNT: and the fear of 
adding, pcrha})s, to the dangers which threaten the fate of a peoplb, whose cause 
is so dear to me, but whom present circumstances deprive me of all hope of 
serving. 

“ lleccive th(‘ most sineero 'issiiraiiccs of my respect and my admiration, and 
lielieve me, General, “ Your very faithful and humble servant, 

(Signed) '•GREY.” 

Sixteen years passetl away, and Lord Grey — the friend of 
Kosciuszko — was jiriiiie minister of England. The Poles had 
eonimenced a struggle as sacred and as glorious as their former 
wars. The ‘‘ jiriiiciples of humanity and justice’’ — the rights 
‘‘ and the independence of nations” — pleaded for them as 
strongly then as formerly. The violation — the mockery of 
solemn treaties to which England was a party — the national 
honour and interests — called loudly for the vindication of the 
country’s insulted dignity. Yet the pen which describes the 
exertions of Lord Castlereagh at the congress of Vienna, 
on behalf of the Polish people, will record the speech 
of a distinguislied member of Lord Grey’s administration 
ayainst the Polish cause, and point to the cold indifference 
with which his governuioiit looked on while Poland almost 
sunk into her tomb. As sincere friends of freedom, as zealous 
advocates for the establishment of peace in Europe on a per- 
manent basis, we mourn over the policy ailopted at that pe- 
riod. As independent journalists, we seek neither to conceal 
or palliate a political crime. • 
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Tlie charter granted by Russia to the Duchy of Warsaw, 
secured, nevertheless, important privileges to the people of that 
portion of ancient Poland. Had those privileges been 
respected, political freedom might have been gradually ex- 
tended, so as to include within its limits all the dissevered parts 
of the Nation, and a constitutional effort in the Diet, instead of 
a sangiiinarv contest in the Held, might, in the lapse of time, 
have elfected tlie regeneration of the country. It becomes of 
importance, therefore, at the present time, and with reference 
to the speech* recently ])ronouneed by the lanperor Nicliolas, 
to state the leading jirovisions of the constitution })iomised to 
the Duchy of Warsaw, and to show how that constitution was 
tram)^lod upon, before the Poles were driven to resistance by 
the meredess tyranny which op]>ressed tliem. AVe shall, for 
the convenience of reference, anticipate the course of evi nts, 
by placing in juxta-position with an abstract of thi* (’hartta* 
the substance of the Organic Statute/* as it was calletl, by 
which the Ihnperor Nicholas, after the late war, published to 
Europe his contempt for internatit)nal treatits, and formally 
tore the seal from the compact — alri^ady violateil iti its more 
important provisions — which iKmnd the J'oles to his Muscovit(‘ 
dominions. 

CK(irlt*r gnihinl to Orjuiih' StnfHfr. 

Tlie king(lon» of Pol.'iinl sImII not b'* 7V/r Stofntt‘ tt. . /,(*•.< to l>r 

united to the Hti'isian I'injiin; an pnt «</ i.irt. I'-, 

by its Charter. (Art. 1 and 2.) au/I rirlt/allt/ t.i'j/ t i-u/i ihi u huh' of thf 

(hartvry imismuch as /'n rontfut!^ <ttr in 
ronfraUirlion tu f/u' Stntntf-. (.///. bIM 
2 . 

The sovereign authority cannot he Thv Stntntc^ hi/ nhrngntiwj ihr ('imr- 
exercised in Poland but in confortniiy fer as ahoit\ riola/i’x and dr.^tmt/x ttf 
to the principles of this (.'barter. (Ait. C) fmidamrntnt rtindiliuns on whirh the ex- 

errise. of all rights of tiuxsinn sovereignty 
in Poland is founded. 

3. 

The coronation of the King of Poland 7'hr Statute abrogates the oath, and 
fhall take place in the Polish rapital, fxes the coronation at A/osruw. (^rt.li.) 
and he siiali there take an oath to 
observe the Charter. (Art. 45.) 


♦ .Sec this speeck at page 85. 

Polonia, Polish MisreUauy. Memoires dv Miehei Ogiushi, Vol. IV. 
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CharUr granted to Poland. 

I'ersonal liberty and liberty of the 
jn'ess are guaranteed. (Art. 17» 18, 19, 
‘20, 21,22, 23,20.) 


Kverv condeiniiod person hall suf- 
fer his punisinuent in the kingdom. 
(Art. 2o.) 


Ortiees hlnnild bo given only to Poles, 
I Art. 2<l.) 


The I’olish nation shall have forever 
a representation, ctnnposed of the King 
and the two (’hainbers, forming the 
Diet. The Diet has the legislative 
power, and enacts laws; it votes sup- 
plies; it regulates the raising of Ve- 
emits, and the mint. (.\rt. 31, 8b, 91.) 


Organic Statute. 

The Statute collects, indeed, a part 
of the principles sunctionerl by the Char- 
ter i^Art. 7, 8, 9), but it subjoins a 
corrective which destroys them alto- 
gether ; for it declares {Art. 10), tlmt 
the forms of judicial proceedings against 
persons accused of state offences shall 
be determined by a special law, the 
bases of which shall be in accordance 
with the laws of the Russian empire. 
Individual libtrty shielded by the laws 
of the most absolute and the most des- 
pot ic government of Europe J Liberty, 
guarantee, right, in a country where the 
will of the master is its law without 
appeal 1 J m 

Fur the liberty of the press there are (he 
same, guarantees as for personal liberty. 
{Art. 13.) 
k 

The Statute abrogates this provision 
by Article (>9 ; and the above-mentioned 
assimilation to the Russian laivs shows 
that the coudemued will not escape the 
deserts of .Siberia. 

(5. 

The Slain fe rUchn'es — 

That places so. arid he given ns well 
to the inhahitanis tf the f{ifiv.dt.m if 
Poland as to those of the other pro- 
vinces of the empire, {.irt. 2b. 1 — Let us 
remark here the e.vpression oTiii.R I’ro. 
\INer.s; Poland is, then, dielared to be 
a Russian j/mvince I 

Thai the section if the Council of the 
Russian Empire, ralh d the Dr.lWR i Mf.NT 
or THE .Vrr.MUs or Poi. \m>. sitting at 
•V/. Pefer.sbutg/i^ and to wlir.'i all import- 
ant affairs of administration shall be 
lejerred, shall be cianposed both of the 
snhjf cfs of the empire and if the king- 
dom. {Art. 31.) 

The Diet is abrogated by the Statute. 
{Art. <»!).) It creates in its place provin-^ 
cial €fssem bites, with a deliherative voice 
on the affairs which may be submitted to 
them, {.irt, 03.), The budget depends 
entirely njton the will or rescript of the 
Emperor. {Art, 31.) 
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Charter granted to Poland. Or^anir Stutale. 

8 . 

The King iioiniiiatos, among other The Statute annuls this stipulativyi. 
officers of ^hc kingdom, the diplomatic (Jrt. 26, 69.) 
agents. (Art. 41.) 

9. 

All orders and decrees of the King The Statute abrogates this provision 
shall be countersigned by responsible by enacting that the decrees shall be 
Ministers. This responsibility is gua- countersigned by the Minister Secretary 
rantced by the privilege of impeach- of State {u'ho is not a responsible officer). 
nient granted to the Chamber of (/Irt. (ii).) 

Deputies, and to the tapper Chamber 
to judge them. (Art. 47, 82, 116.) 

10 . 

In case of a minority, the ('ouncil of The Statute abrouates this prucision 
the Regency shall be chost-n by the by Art. 69, and defermines that the 

Senate of Poland. (Art. 51.) poirrr rf the ilitssian Hegency, male or 

female, shall be i ctendi d over Poland 
u'ilhout any limitation. {Art. 4.) 

11 . 

Foreign ailairs, in as far as they re- 7'he Statute abrogatts this provision. 
late to the kingdom of Poland, shall be {.Irt. (iO.'j 
confided to the Polish Secretary of State. 

(Art. 81.) 

12 . 

The judicial order is constitutionally 77<e Statute abrogates this provision 
independent, and the judges are not by declaring that the judges nmninated 

removable. (Art. 138,141.) shall retain* their functions until they 

are revoked by the Emperor. {.Irt. 57.) 

13 . 

There shall be a Polish army, ami it The Statute abrogates this provision 
shall reb'iin its nationality in every by establishing^' a principle, that there 
respect. (Art. 154, 156.) shall be no distinct Polish troops. 

{Aft. 20.) 


14 , 


The existenci; of a Poli.sh coinage is 
fixed by two articles of the C’harter. 
(Art. 37,91.) 

1 

The King shall not enact any thing 
by virtue of an ordinance, except in 
cases not the subject of tlic law, or of an 
organic statute, and in cases which do 
not interfere with the functions of the 
Diet. 

According to the Charter, l;iw is de- 
fined, a decree passed through the: twr» 
Chamliors and saurtirtncd by the King. 
(Art. 163, 101, 105.) 


The Statute abrogates this provision 
by Art. 69. 


The. Statute abrogates these provisions 
by Art. 69, and substitutes, that taws 
shall be enacted by the Emperor IIIMkklk, 
after having in a last resort passed 
through the r.ramtnatioH and eofffinna- 
tioH of the Council of the Russian Em^ 
pirc. {Art.3\.) 
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Charter granted to Poland. Organic Statute. 

16. 

Tlio punishment of conliscation is TUe Statute determines that confisca- 
abolislted, ami shall not he revived in tion is rr^stahlishrd, and that it shall 
any instance. (Art. loll.)* he applicable to crimes of state of the 

first class. This denomination cf crime 
OF Tifc FIRST CLASSyt<a/rnou;»/o//<epi’7io/ 
code of Poland, proves that even the 
existing codes {of which mention is 
made in the 1st Article of the Statute) 
will be modified by (he will of the Sove^ 
reign. {Art. 12.) 

17. 

J'he civil ami iniliiary Polish Orders The Statute tacitly abrogates this 
shall he inaiutaiiicd. (Art. 160.) provision, inasmuch as, before its pub- 

lication, the Emperor Nicholas had 
declared them to be Russian Orders, 
destroying even in this suspect all traces 
of nationality. 

18. 

Conclusion. Beliovin^^ in our eon- The Statute abrogates this sacred obli- 
science, that the present Constitutional gntion by the very circumstance of its 
Cliarter will answer our paternal pur- publication. The Statute, from beginning 
pose, which is to maintain amongst all to end, is but a long and cruet violation 
classes oi* our Kingdom of Poland, of the engagement which Alexander had 
])cace, union, and concord, that are so contracted in consequence of the Treaty 
necessary to their well being, and to of rienna. 
secure the felicity which it is our 
desire to procure for tlic^m, W'c have 
given, and do hereby give this Con- 
stitutional (’barter, udiich we adopt for 
ourselves nnd our successors, especially 
enjoining all public cuthorilies to co7icur 
in its observance. 

(-iiven at our Iloyul Palace, 

at Warsaw, 15 (27) November, 1815. 

(Signed) Ai.exanuek. 

* The following extract will show that the Kniperor has violated this article 
of the constitution, not only hy proclamations, hut by positive acts of 
confiscation : — 

“ Warsaw, Oct. 20, 1835. — By an ordinance of the 16tli (Ith) October, the 
Emperor Nicholas has tipportioiied a number of estates in the kingdom of 
Poland, the property of Polish patriots, among sixteen Russian generals, whose 
tenure of tliose lands will he as their hereditary property in perpetuity. The 
individuals thus endowed are bound to bear the same charges and obligations 
which are set on the rest of landed property in that countr)-. The estates shall, 
however, on no account wliatcvv’r be parcelled in portions by succession, or he 
charged with any new obligations, or mortgaged, or alienated in any way. The 
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The compact thus solemnly entered into was confirmed in a 
remarkable speech, addressed by the Emperor Alexander, on 
the 27th of March, 1818, to the first Diet convoked by liim. 
A speech which claims peculiar attention, inasniucli as it proves 
that the restoration'*’ of Poland was, according to Alexander, 
guaranteed not only by the terms of the charter, but also by the 
Treaty of Vienna. 

“ Your RESTORATION is decreed hy solemn treaties; it is sanctioned by the 
constitutional charter. 2'he iiwiolnhility of these cjctcrior engagements, and of this fun- 
damental law, secures henceforth to Poland an honourable rank among the nations of 
Kurope — a privilege the more precious^ as she has long SOUghC it in VUiUf hi the Wldst 
of the most severe trials*.'* 

Again, the ‘ Emperor’ Nicholas, on his accession to the 
throne on the 25th of December, 1825, addresses the Poles 
in the following terms : — 

Poles / u'c have already declared that our unchangeable desire is, that our go- 
vernment should be hut the continuation of that of (he Emperor Alexander of glorious 
memory, and we consequently declare to you, that the institutions which he gave, shall 
remain unaltered. I tiierei-ork promise and swear, bekokk Goi>, that I 
win. OBSERVE the (CONSTITUTION, ANU THAT 1 WILS. USE ALL MY EE PORTS TO 
MAINTAIN THE SAME*!” 

It has been urged that these solemn obligations w^cre can- 
celled by the revolt,"’ as it has been called, of the Poles ; and 
that, having taken up arms against the liiissian government, 
they forfeited all claim to the privileges conferred upon them 
by tlie Treaty of Vienna, and the constitution of 1815. There 
are, however, unerring proofs that the (Constitution of Poland — 
the Tree of Polish liberty — was an exotic in the j3lains of Mus- 
covy. It was intended for ornament, not for* use. But even 
under the cold shade of .Unssian [U’otectioii it shot forth strong 
and vigorous branches. (Civil and religious liberty began to 
flourish — tyranny and violence to languish under its influence. 
Then was the axe remorsely applied to its stem, and ilnni^ and 
not till then, did Poland once more appeal to arms. We pr(3- 

riglit of inhcritanco is lonlined to all legitimate descendants ])rofcssing the 
religion of the Greek cliiirch : and in particular it shall always descend on the 
eldest child — on the sons in preference to the daughters. In default of a lineal 
heir, the inheritance is under the same conditions to descend on the nearest 
collateral branch of that family. In case of extinction, the estates shall 
return to the public treasury. This is likewise to take plaee in case no successor 
of that family of the Hussiaii nobility and of the Husso-Groek church should 
remain alive. The endowed have to hear all the costs arising from the circum- 
stance of the grant.” 

• Pidonia. Ms. Papers of the Polish Association. 
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ceed, therefore, witli coiiriclence, to inquire wliether the resist- 
ance of the Poles cancelletl the obligations of the Polish Con- 
stitution and of the Treaty of Vienna. 

I)e Loline, a monarchical writer, and one who ought, there- 
fore, to have some weight with the Czar, in the 14th chapter of 
liis book, on the English Constitution, under tlie title ‘‘ Right 
“ of Resistance^ says, ‘‘ Put all those privileges, considered 
“ ill themselves, are but feeble defences against file real 
“ strength of those who govern. All those provisions, all 
“ those reciprocal rights, necessarily suppose that things re- 
‘‘ main in their legal settled course ; Avhat would then be 
“ the resource of the people, if ever the prince, suddenly 
‘‘ freeing himself from all rt^straint, and throwuig himself^ 
“ as it were^ out of the consfifiitiou, should no longer respect 
“ either the person or the propertg of the subject^ and either 
“ should make no account of his convention with the parlia- 
‘‘ inent, or attempt to force it implicitly to his will ? It 
“ WOULD JJE JiKsisr vxck/’ It is an historical fact, that this 
maxim has, with us, been carried into practical effect, and we 
insert the recorded form, in the earnest hojie that before many 
yc»ars pass away, we shall see it successfully adopted by our 
Polish brethren. 

Kinuf the Secoiul, leivin;*' cmlcavoiiml to subvert the coiistituiioii of 

the kiii^iloni, (0// hrcdkhif^ the nrisrintil oamj/nct hr/went and people^ ami liaviiii»‘ 
violated the fiimlainental laws and witlidrawn himself, abdicated the fforeni- 
menty ami the throne is therchi/ eaeant.** 

Eetit not be said that this is a principle peculiar to the Eng- 
lish constitution. It is inherent in every form of government. 
In absolute states, the right of resistance is always present, and 
that resistance is justiliable, whenever the power of tlie j)eople is 
siifHcient to enable them to recover the liberty of which they 
have been robbed. In constitutional governments, it obtains 
when the constitution is invaded, and the monarch breaks 
“■ the original compact between king and pec^plc.” AVlio, then, 

rebelled'' against the constitution of Poland.^ Was it the 
I\>lish people, Avho fought for their constitution, their nation- 
ality, and their laws ? Or was it the Tartar King, Avho blotted 
out tlie j)rovisions of their charter in the bl(X)dof his subjects — 
the perjured ( -zar, who, midst the yells of infidel Kierghies, 
and the applauding shouts of bjubarian hordes, violated the 
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oaths sworn in a Christian Diet? These inquiries will he 
best answered by a perusal of the Manifesto of the 
“ Polish nation to Euro}>c,'” voted by the Diet of Poland, on 
the 20th Deceinher, 1830 — a paper, which we believe has 
never been questioned, and which we are prepared to support 
by evidence. AVe submit it to the perusal of our reailers, as 
an able statement of the wrongs which urged a gallant j}eople 
to take Iqi arms in defence of their dearest rights. 

“ MANIFESTO, &C. SlC., VOTED BY BOTH CIIAMIlEllS OF THE DIET OF THE 
KINGDOM OF POLAND, DECEMBER 20, .1830. 

“ When a nation, free and powerful of old, is forced by an unbearable weijrht 
of misfortune to rise up in the exercise of one of t lie first rights of humanity — that 
of repelling oppression by force — it is a duty that it owes to its own chtiractcr, and 
to the civilised world, to proiiiulgjite the motives that hears it forth in firms in 
support of the holy cause of national indopcntlence. The Diet at once ae- 
acknowledge the necessity of such a proceeding, and in recognising the com- 
plete national character of the revolution of the 29th of November, they have 
resolved that tlic measure should be justified to the satisfaction of iill Kuropc. 

“It would be useless to dwell on the calumnies, the violencij, the treason, the 
infernal machinations, that preceded or accompanied the various dismemberments 
of Poland. History has already stamped these acts with the infamy of the foulest 
political crimes. The solemn grief and indignation which they spread over a 
whole people have been cherished with the enthusiasm of religious fervour. That 
standard, without a stain, has never ceased to wave at the head of our valiant 
troops. In his military emigration, the Pole, who transjiorted into foreign lands 
liis native household gods, called down vengeance on the violence so long in- 
flicted on them, and consoled himself with this noble feeling (which, like every 
other deep and heartfelt emotion, was not a mere illusion), that, in supporting 
the cause of freedom, he was fighting tlic battles of his own country. 

“ And it existed again, this country of his adoration ! Though hound within 
too narrow limits, Poland still owed to tlic hero of the age, i Is language, its hiws, 
and liberty; precious gifts in themselves, but immeasurably cnbaiiced in value, 
by the hope they kindled, of a still loftier destiny. From th.it hour his cause 
became that of our entire nation — our youth and blood were put, without re- 
straint at his disposition — and when his allies, and even Heaven itself, seemed 
to abandon him to his fate, the Pole, unshaken in his fidelity, partook of all his 
reverses. The common misfortune that involved in one fall a great man ami an 
unfortunate people, drew forth involuntary marks of admiration from their very 
conquerors. 

“ These sentiments had produced too powerful an impression, and the sove- 
reigns of Europe had too solemnly ])1cdged themselves to establish a solid and 
durable peace, not to render it necessary, on entering again upon a pariiliun of 
our vomilry^ that the Congress of Vienna should yield something to soften tlie 
effect of this fresh outrage. 

“ A nationality of existence and a reciprocal freedom of trade were guaranteed 
to the whole of ancient Poland ; and that part found in independence on the 
result of the European sti'uggle, though again diminished on three several points, 
had the title of kingdom conferred upon it, under the immediate protection of 
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the Minperor Alexander, with the expressed sanction ol’ a charter, and a 
reserved provision lor subsequent extension., In lultilling the promises of this 
treaty, a liberal constitution was coiilerred on the kingdom ; and the Poles, under 
the domination ol’ Russia, enjoyed the flattering prospect ol* being once more 
joined in social compact with their brethren. Such concessions, however, were 
not gratuitous. The ICmpcror stood bound to us by previous obligations. On 
our part, many were the sacrifices that we had made. The splendid promises 
lavished on the Poles of the Russian dominion, both before and during the late 
eventful struggle, and the suspicious excited, as to the intentions of Napoleon, 
prevented many from joining in his cause. On proclaiming himself King of 
Poland, the Rmperor Alexander did but discharge his obligations with fidelity. 
The nationality of our franchises and institutions, which might have been made 
the consolidating links of the general peace of Europe, were dealt out to us at 
the bitter price of our independence, that lirst condition of the jmlitical existence 
of nations. \\ as it possible that a peace, based on the subjection of 16,000,000 
of men, could be durable ? As if the history of the w'orld did not teacli us that, 
even after the lapse of ages, oppressed nations recover that national freedom, 
which the Supreme Disposer of events has assigned them, in marking them out 
from the people of other countries, by all flic distinctions of habit, customs, and 
k'lnguagc. And is it not remarkable, that this great truth should have passed 
unheeded by the governments of Europe — that tyranny makes every man the 
natural ally of those disposed to aid him against his oppressors ? 

“ But these conditions so arbitrarily imposed, liavc not been fulfilled. The 
Polisli peo])le soon discovered that this national integrity, tliat this title of Poland, 
given to the new kingdom by the Emperor of Russia, were nothing more than lures 
thrown out to attract our countrymen, subjects of other States, and to be used as 
weapons of olieiice against those States themselves, while they were destined to 
prove but empty chimeras to those in whose favour they had been solemnly 
guaranteed. It soon became manifest, that, even under such solemn covenants, 
there lurked the secret intention of reducing the nation to servile dependence, 'and 
of inflicting upon it all that weight of misfortune, ever resulting from the pressure 
of desiiotism, and the loss of the moral dignity of man. The measures taken 
against our arm}''-, first unveiled the whole mystery of the jilan. 7'he most 
disgraceful punishments^ persecutions which knew no bounds, every description of 
outrage, were pursued by the. commander-in-chief, under the pretext of mainltiining 
discipline, hut with the covert object of destroying that hi^h principle, of honour and 
national spirit which characterise our troops. JThe slightest faults, the mere 
suspicion of neglect, w'cre held to be crimes against military discipline ; and, 
by the arbitrary influence exercised by the commander-in-chief over the awards 
of courts-martial, not the life only, but the honour, of every sohlier was at his 
absolute command. How often did our country with indignation behold the 
decrees of these tribunals reversed, uptil they reached what might be considered 
the requisite degree of severity ! Many at once retired ; others, who had been 
subjected to the degradation of personal insult from the commaiider-iu-chlef, 
washed the stain from their diameters, by the voluntary sacrifice of life, thereby 
demonstrating, that not a defect of courfige, hut the fear of prematurely com- 
promising the prospects of the country, h.ad arrested their avenging iirin. 

“ In the first Diet, the solemn renewal of that pledge to extend to our brethren 
the benefits of the constitution, fur a moment raised our expiring hopes, and 
was the cause of that forbearance on the jiart of tlic Chambers, to ))roduce which 
the promise had alone been made. The liberty of ihe press and the publicity of 
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our debates were tolerated, only so long as they could be made channels to convey 
the echoes of gratitude, oifered by a subdued people, to the honour of their 
mighty conqueror. But no sooner had the Diet closed^ and the journals ’proceeded 
to examine and discuss the state of public affairs^ than the most searching censorship 
was established. In the succeeding Diet, which attempted only to follow up the 
line of duty marked out to it by its predecessor, the representatives of the 
nation were persecuted for the opinions therein delivered. The const! tut iunul 
States of Europe will learn with astonishment many circumstances so carefully 
concealed from their view'. On the one hand, they will not fail to perceive the 
wise and moderate use which the Poles made of their freedom, the love home by 
them towards their sovereign, and the respect manifested in all their proceedings 
to his religion, his manners, and customs ; on the other can be found nothing 
but the baseness of the constituted authority, which, not satisliod with depriving 
them of their just rights, did not scruple to impute that act of violation to the 
unbridled licentiousness of an unfortunate people. 

“ The union, upon the same liead, of the diadem of an autocrat and the crown 
of a constitutioUi'd king, disj)laycd one of those monstrous politii;al aiiornaUes 
which can never 'jng prevail. On ;dl points it was evident that tin* existence 
of the kingdom of Poland must either he the source of liberal institutions to 
Russia, or that it must s)icedily fall a prey to the iron grasp of the despot. This 
question was not long doubtful. For a moment, the Emperor Alexander .appears 
to have entertained the expectation of being able to unite tl\e despotism of bis 
Muscovite dominions to the popular influence of our liberal institutions, and 
thereby to exercise a new power upon the destinies of Europe. Hut he soon per- 
ceived that liberty could never be so lost in degradation as to lu’come the blind 
instrument of desyiotism ; and from that moment he commenced his system of 
persecution. Russia lost every hope of having the weiglit of an ojipressive 
yoke lightened by tin; bands of its sovereign, and Poland found itself doomed 
to be despoiled in succession of all its remaining privileges.^ 'Diis design was 
put into execution W'itliout delay. Corruption undermined all the. sources of 
public instruction. Darkness was thrown over the htnd, and ever if means of 
education ivithdrawn from the people. An entire Palatinate was made to forfeit 
its representation in the St note. The budget was no lnnge‘<^ allowed to be a 
matter of discussion. Heavy taxes were imposedy and monopolies crcaledy to 
exhaust every chan/wl of the nation\'t wealth ; and the. freasurify replenished by 
such foul means, been me the common property of an organised tribe of the 
vilest spies and the most infamous political agents. Thus, in the place of that 
wise economy which the nation had so loudly demanded, the pay of the con- 
stituted autliorities was augmented in the most scandalous niuuiier, and useless 
employments, without end, were created with the sole object of augmenting the 
number of the satraps of government, 

** A system of persecuting calumny and espionage penetrated into the 
bosoms of private familiesy and infected with its venom the. liberty of domestic 
intercourse. Even the famed hospitality of our country became a snare to 
involve, the innocent. Personal liherly, so solemnly guaranteed, was violated. 
The prisons were thronged. Courts-martial were formed, to assume the functions 
of civil tribunals ; and they subjected, by their decrees, to the most degrading 
punishments, men whose only fault was an ardent desire to rescue from the. 
trammels of corruption the honour and the character of our country. In vain 
was it that many of the constituted authorities, joined by the Representatives of 
the people, submitted to our king the frightful picture of tlie enormities com- 
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luitted in his name. Not only ll\ese abuses were not redressed, but the re- 
sponsibility of the ministers and of their subordinate authorities was paralysed 
by the direct interference of the brother of the Kmperor, in virtue of the dis- 
cretionary power vested in him. This monstrous stretch of authority, the 
fertile source of every abuse which can wound the feelingfs and dionity of man- 
kind, now unshackled by responsibility, became so insensate in its action, as 
to overivhehn them with ontru^c^ citizens of every order and condition, sub- 
jecting them publicly to the most degrading punishments — such as arc alone 
reserved for the lowest scale of crime. Providence, in allowinpr the action 
of such an intensity of evil, must have destined this excessive abuse of power 
to become the instrument of our political rcfyoneration. 

“ After such indignities — after open violence done to ritrhts pledged to us 
with all tlie solemnity of an oath — violence, which could never have been 
attempted with impunity by tlie government of any civilised country — arc we 
m)t justilicd in resisting what brutal force had imposed ? Does there e.xist a 
man who would still hold the nation*s faith to he bound to those constituted ^^owers 
that had borne vs down under the yoke of slavery ^ In resuming our rights, and 
bursting our chains asunder, are we not called uj>on to forge thd^n into arms, ami 
to turn tliem on our oppressors ? This minute statement /)f onr niisfortiuie.s 
may seem uncalled-for, but truth will not sanction its omission. 

“ Our ancient ])rovinoes iueorporated in the Russian empire were not, in 
pursuance of the stijmlatious of tlie treaty of A'ienna, re-united to our kiug«lom ; 
neither were they admitted to the benefit of liberal institutions. On the 
contrary, those ardt'iit national asjiirations, excited in onr brethren by the most 
encouraging promises, ami liy hope long deferred, were turned upon them as 
charges of treason against the State; and the King of Poland persecuted, in 
the ancient districts of the kingdom, the men who had dared to assume the 
honoured name of Poles. But the especial object of this treatment was onr youth 
in progress of education. Children were torn, from the. bosom of their families. The 
scions of onr most noble houses were transported into Siberia, or were compelted to 
enter the ranks of the debased soldiery of Russia. The Polish language was suppressed 
as tcell in the general acts of administration as in the public instruction. J decree 
alone blow anniliilf\tcd onr tribunals and the ancient civil law ff the land. The out- 
rages of the government reduced some of ourjirsl land owners to misery and want^ and 
ft am the moment of Mcholas\s accession to the throne this state nf things eoniinned to 
grow worse. Intolerance put in action every engine to e.rtirpate the united Greek and 
Latin churchy and to subjugate completely the Catholic religion. 

“ In our kingdom, though not one of the privileges guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion was held sacred, those franchises in fact snppresseil were not the less 
existent in right. It was this existence de jure that it now became their policy 
to undermine. An additional article to the constiluUon in consequence appearedy 
whkhy under the specious pretence, of more effectually securing the charter, destroyed 
one of its most important functions : it denied to the Diet the publicity of its debates, 
and thus robbed it of the support of public opinion. In this way the principle was 
established, that it belonged to the will of tlie sovereign to modify the funda- 
iiieiital compact of our liberties ; and as one article had been abolished, so tlie 
entire charter might be abrogated. Under such auspices the Diet of 1S25 was 
convokeil, and by every method it was attempted to prevent the elections of 
the most undaunted supjiorters of our liberty. A nuncio was by main force 
c,arried off, delivered over to the police, retained five years in prison, and 
liberated only by the late change of events. Deprived of its natural support. 
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lioUl in secret, and thrcatencil with tlie utter (lestruetioii of tlie charter, this 
Diet, like its predecessor of 1818, was seduced by the ))roniises of a reunion 
with us of our ancient provinces. Again were they suffered to remain unaccom- 
plished, and all })etitions for the recovery of our liberties were repelled. * * • 

“ The indignation of every man of worth, and the exasperated feeling of the 
whole nation, were gathering into a storm, and beginning to display syni])toins of 
its approach, when tlie dearli of Alexander, and tlie oath made by Nicliolas to 
maintain the constitution on his accession to the throne, gave us the hope that 
abuses would cease, anil that our liberties would be restored. These expecta- 
tions were soon doomed to disappointineni. Not only did things remain in their 
former state, hut even the revolution whieh had burst out in St. Petersburgh was 
^ made a pretext for imprisoning, and bringing to trial, some of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Senate, of the Chamber of Nuncios, and of the 
army. As it were in a moment, the prisons of the capital were thronged ; 
every day, now edifices converted to that use were crowded with victims, 
transported from every corner of ancient Poland, from those parts even subjected 
to foreign States. * * * On thr mifive soil of iAbertijj sijslotns of torture were in- 
trofhict'd that wittAd make humanity shudder; and death — nayj self-destriielum — 
ivas daily dhninishi^g the namher of victims^ forgotten frequently in their damp and 
narrow dungeons, * * ♦ Jn dejinnee of every latVy an inquisitorial rommiffee, 
roinposed principally of military men, was forincd, whirh^ hy a h ngfhencd appli- 
cation of torturvy hy promises of pardony by insidious questUming, made the most 
urgent attempts to extract the avowal of an imaginary crime. After the delay 
of a year find a half, the great national court was at len;',th established; for 
since, in opposition to all law, arbitrary imprisonment had been so long insisted 
upon, that numberless victims were sacrificed, it becfinie necessary that these 
measures should receive something of a legal sanction. The magnaniinity 
of the Senate, however, frustrated this incasurc, by declaring, almost with un.'mi- 
inity, that the accused were innocent of the crime of treason. This decree in- 
volved in one fate both the prisoners and their judges. The one parfijy instead 

of being set at liberty when the sentence had declared their innocenccy were trans- 
ported to St, Peiersburghy and left to pine away their existence in the dnngeoms of 
fortified places, nor have they yet been all restored to their families ; the other were 
held in bondage, for one whole year at Warsaio, purely because they had shown them- 
selves honourable and independent judges. The publication and execution of the 
sentence had been decreed, and submitted to the examination of the adminis- 
trating authorities; and it was only when at last, with the view of retaining some 
respect in the eyes of Kurope, it was found necessary to make it ])ub1ic, that ji 
minister had the audacity to offer such an insult to the majesty of our country, 
as to reprimand, in the name of the sovereign, the highest magistracy of the hind 
for the unbiassed exercise of their functions. 

“ After such acts, the Emperor Nicholasresolvedtobc crowned king of Pohind. 
The representatives of the people were convoked, and became the silent witnesses 
of that ceremony, and of those oaths, again so soon to be violated. No abuse 
was suppressed ; the discretionary power, unshackled by responsibility, was left 
untouched. On the very day of the coronation, the senate was filled with now 
members, not possessed even of the qualifications required by the constitution, 
the sole guarantee of the independence of their votes. An illegal loan and the 
alienation of the national domains were determined upon ; and thus was placed 
at the disposition of the government the immense landed property of tlie state. 
But Providence hajipily iMiacted that considerable sums, proceeiling from the 
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partial oxocutioii of tliis plan, should be caught up from the general dila- 
pidation of the country, to serve as tlic foundation for the armament of a whole 
people. 

“ That last consoling hc)))e, which under the reign of Alexander had enabled the 
Poh* to bear up against every calamity — liis ardent desire to see his brethren 
iiniti'd to him — vanished for ever after the accession of Nicholas. From that 
period, every link of connexion has been broken ; but the holy lire, so long for- 
bidden to be kindled on the altars of our country, was smouldering in silent 
strength in the heart of every man of worth. One common thought pervaded 
all — that such a system of slavery could no longer be tolerated. The moment 
of the explosion was, however, hastened on by the constituted authorities 
themselves. Report after report had been circulated, tlifit a crusade was to be 
umlcrtaken against the rising civilisation of the ago ; and at last orders were 
given to ]mt the Polish army on the complete war establisliment. A large body 
of Russian troops were destined to supply the place of our forces, on an advance 
b(M ng made ; and the very coiisiderahle sums, arising from the loan, and the 
alienation of the national domains, then in deposit in the bank, were assigned to 
cover the expense of this unholy attack on the liberties of othei* nations. The 
system of arresting important imlividuals had again commenccil ; every moment 
was in the highest degree precious; all was at stake — our army — our treasure — 
every resource of the country — even the national honour, which spurned the 
notion of carrying to another people the ch;iins held in immeasurable detestation 
by ours('lvt‘s, or of lighting against the cause of liberty, supported by our former 
eomjianions in arms. Such was the universal sentiment, when the very life-blood 
of our nation, the centre of all enthusiasm — the intrepid youth of the military 
schools and of the university, in conjunction with a large portion of thi* garrison 
of Warsaw, resolved to give the signal of a general rising. As if acted upon by 
an electric spark, the army, the c.npitul, the entire country, burst forth at the 
s;imo moment. On the night of the 20tli of November, the holy fire of freedom 

illuminated our whole horizon. It required but one day to deliver the capital. 
Ill a few more, every division of the army was united in one common feeling. 
The fortified places were in our possession ; the nation was in arms ; and tlic 
brother of the Emperor, and the Russian troops, confident in the generosity of 
the Poles, owed their safety to the faith thus rt'poscd in us. Here, then, are the 
heroic acts of that revolution, pure, and without stain, as the enthusiasm of the 
youth in which it had its origin ! 

“ The Polish people rise again from ignominy and degradation. They 
firmly resolve never to bend more to the yoke now thrown off, and never to 
lay down the arms of their ancestors until they have conquered their inde- 
pendence and their power — the only guarantees for their liberty ; nor till they 
have insured to themselves the enjoyment of that freedom that they demand, 
under the double right of the noble inheritance of their fathers and of the most 
pressing necessity of the times ; till, in fact, they have delivered their brethren 
from the yoke of Russian domination, and made them partakers in their liberty 
and their independence. 

*< We have been influenced by no national hatred against the Russians, whose 
race and our own have a common origin. There was a time, when we consoled 
ourselves for the loss of our independence in the reflection, that though an union 
under the same sceptre might be injurious to our particular interests, it would 
be the means of extending to h ])opu]ation of forty millions, the enjoyment of 
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free institutions, now become throuj^bout the civilised world objects of primary 
necessity for the well-being both of kings and people. 

“ So far from our ancient liberty and independence having been prejudicial to 
our immediate neighbours, we are thoroughly convinced, that in all ages they 
have served as a balance and safeguard to Europe, and will, in that light, be now 
of higher import and utility than ever. Thus circumstanced, we appear at the 
tribunal of sovereigns and of nations in the full conviction, that the voice both of 
policy and of humanity will be heard in our favour. 

“ Should it still haj)pen, that in this conttict, of which the dangers and difficul- 
ties cannot be concealed, we arc doomed alone to support the general interests of 
civilisation, confident in the goodness of our cfiuse, in our own valour, and in the 
never-failing aid of the Almighty, we shall light for freedom to our dying breath. 
And if it should then appear that Providence has destined this land to eternal 

slavery »/*, W/or#'oi*fr, the Hhcrty ttf Polaml must be buried under ihc ruins oj 

our towns ami ihc hotlies of our defemlcrsy — the enemy will only rule over a 
desert, and every good Pole may cheer his dying moments with this consolatory 
reflection, that if it has not bwn pcrnnltvd to him by ITcavcn to snre his country^ he 
has at least in Ibis dealh-slnig^lff by his heroic devotion, shielded far a time the 
nascent libertits of Fmrupc.'* 

We are, we repeat, prepared to support tlie statements 
contained in this manifesto by evidence. We contend, there- 
fore : — 

Flrb'ty — That the constitutional charter was a solemn na- 
tional compact entered into between the Emperor Alexander 
(for himself and liis successors) and the Polish people inliabi- 
ting the Diicliy of Warsaw. 

Seco7idUj^ — That tliis coinj>act was repeatedly violated by 
the Emj^erors Alexander and Nicholas. 

Thirdly ^ — That the Emperors Alexander and Nicholas, 
by ‘‘ violating the compact between king and people,” 
REUELLED against the laws and constitution of the Duchy of 
Warsa'w, and that the throne of llussian Poland thereupon 
became, and is now, vacant. 

T-.et us now inquire how far Russia has fulfilled the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty of Vienna. It is never to he forgotten 
that I^ijrd Castlereagh, at the Congress of Vienna, demanded 
the restoration of Poland. He urged “ that it was Fnglaiurs 

wish to see some independent power (whether more or less 
“ in extent) established in Poland, under a distinct dynasty 
‘‘ of its own^ and as a separation between the three great 

empires of Europe.” 

The Emperor of Austria declared at the same time that he 
was prepared to sacrifice some of his own possessions for the 
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fijike of tlie entire re-establisjjiuont of Poland as an independent 
kingdom. 

The opinions of France were equally clear. Prince Talley- 
rand, in a note to Prince Metternich, dated 19th December, 
1814, expressed himself thus: — ‘‘ Of all the questions to be 
discussed at this congress, the king would undoubtedly 
c(3nsider the affair of Poland as incomparably the most im- 
] )or tan t to the interests of Europe, if there be any chance that 
‘‘ this nation, so worthy of regard by its antiquity, its valour, 
its misfortunes, and the servlet's it has formerly rendered 

to Europe, might be rcstorcil tu complete independence. 
“ The wh'ieh destroyed its e.vistence as a 7iation 

7cas the prelude to — m some measure the cause o f perhaps 
“ — even to a certain deyree an apoloyy for — the^siihserjiient 
rommniions to trhich Kuropc was e.vposed^!''* ^ 

'The bhiiperor of Uussia opposed the restoration of Poland 
under a se])arat(* dynasty, and claimed the Duchy of Warsaw 
as an integral part M* tlic Russian empire. His troops were 
in ])ossession of the country, and it was impossible to insist on 
a coHjplete restoration. Lord Castleroagh then ])r()posed that 
the Duchy of AV^arsaw should be divided between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, according to the scc:ond article of the 
treaty of Reichenbach. Austria also, seeing the necessity of 
yielding as to the complete restoration of Poland, demanded 
the exetmtion of the same treaty. 

It had been the artful policy of the Russian government, 
from the year 18152, to promise the Poles a distinct national 
existence, although dependent upon Russia. Ry tliese pro- 
mises, and by misrepresenting the real intentions of the allied 
[)owers, the Emj)oror Alexander now contrived to secure the 
siipj)ort of the inhabitants of Russian Poland — who had not 
yet learnt to distrust him — in his designs on the Duchy of 
Warsaw. “ Prince Talleyrand,” says M. Do Flassaii, a 
Erenchman, who was present at the congress of Vienna, “ was 
“ authorised by his instructors, to grant to the Russian court 
“ only so much of the Duchy of AVarsaw as was within the 
Vistula; leaving the rest to the Prussians, which would 
have proport ionably diminished the requisite Saxon conces- 

. . • _ - 

* Polhh MtsccUamj. .MS. Papers of tlio Polish A.*!soc-iatiou, 

VOL. ri. r. <; 
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“ sions. But Russia, trusting to her strength, and to the suit- 
port of the Poles^ who were wonlry the hope of being a [fain 
a nation^ would not concede the poiiit.'^ By such tortuous 
policy — hy such deep and subtle schemes, has Russia, on more 
than one occasion, turned to her own purposes the generous 
and noble qualities of a people, whose nutiomal destruction 
she has steadily ))ursued ! 

The English minister, unable to obtain tlie complete resto- 
ration of the Polish nation, determined to enter a solemn 
protest in its favour, at the same time that he made known to 
the other powers, his principal reason for acquiescing in the 
Russian demands. 

In a note to the Committee for Polish and Saxon affairs 
(January 12), Lord Castlereagh says, — 

“ Tliat, uwthuut retracting his former representations with regard to Polamit ho 
should contt?nt liiniself with wishing' that none ot* those interruptions to tlie* 
tranquillity of the North, or to the bulance of j)ower in Kuro]K*, uhkli 
he considered it his imperative duty to prevtMit, might result from the measure 
proposed hy Kiissia, with respect to that coiinti'y ; and that, in order to 
obviate as much as ])ossihlc any such consequences, it was cxtrtMiiely inijiortant 
that public tranquillity in the territory that was formerly Poland, should rest 
upon the foundation of common interests, and that such a system of administra- 
tion should be adopted in the dillercnt districts, as might lx; agreeable to the in- 
habitants, however they might vary in their political institutions. * hlxperiencx* has 
shown,’ added the Knglish plenipotentiary, ‘ that the happiness of Pofand, ami the 
tranifuiltilif of this important portion of Karone, cannot he sveured hi/ thwarting the 
national customs and habits* An attempt of this hind would onii/ e.rrite a7noni>i‘t the 
Pules f a s/iirit of disaffection and degradation ; it would occn.sion reeolls, and a tea hen 
the remembrance of past misfortunes* Upon this principle Lord (^istlereagh 
earnestly requested the sovereigns upon whom the fate of ’I'oland depomled, not 
to leave Vienna till they had pledged themselves that the Poles, in their respective 
dominions, under whatever form of government they might think proper to place them, 
should still he treated as Poles. * The knowledge that such a resolution has been 
taken,’ said the same Minister, * will do more towards conciliating your Polish 
subjects to your government, and rendering their sovereign popular in their 
eyes, than anything else ; it is thus that the Poles will become peaceful and con- 
tented, and this object, which II. R. ll. the Prhire Regent has particularly at heart, 
being secured, the happiness of the Polish nation is also secured; H. 11. II. 
would then no longer have to fear that any danger to the liberty of Europe should 
result from the union of Poland with the Russian empire, already so powerful-— 
a danger which would not he imaginary, if the military force of the two countries 
should ever he united under the command of an ambitious and warlike monarch.’ ” 

To this communication the Russian plenipotentiary. Count 
Rasoumofski, replied, on the 19th of January, 1814, — 

** That the just and liberal principles which it contained, were received 
by his Imperial Majesty, with the most cordial approbation, and that he 
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hatJ Oi’vu tlcUghted to ri>rognhr the generous sentimeufs which rharacterise the 
jftritisU naliouj and the enlarged and enlightened views of Us govern?/ient. Tliaf 
their conformity witli liis own wishes, and more especially the resemblance of 
the plan, which his Britannic IMaiesty’s plenipotentiary had traced in this docu- 
ment, to his own political maxims, as applied to the present ne«rotiatioii, had 
appeared to him to be V(.*ry lavourablc to the conciliatory measures which he 
had proj)osed to his allies, with the sole end of umelioratini^ the condition of the 
Poles, as far as the desire of protecting their nationality is compatible with the 
maintenance of a due balance among the Powers of Europe, which ought to In; 
secured by a new division : and that to these considcratiois should be added 
others not less important, demonstrating the impractica])iliLy of reviving the 
j)revious combinations of tlic former political system of Europe, of which Poland 
in its independent state formed a part. 

“ That Ilis Imperial Majesty, for these reasons, had confined his solicitude, 
on behalf of tlie Polish nation, to the single object of procuring for those Poles 
who were suhjeets of the contrac ting princes, such privileges as might satisfy 
their reasonable expectations, and assure to them all the advantages compatible 
with the respective relations of each of those kingdoms; that this spirit of 
moderation had regulated all the proposals he had deemed it fitting to make to 
his illustrious allies on the subject ; that by favouring, and supporting with 
amicable co-operation, all measures tending to the amelioration of the condition 
of the Poles, and couseque ,uly to cement their attaciiment to the difierent govern- 
ments under which they were placed, the Emperor thought that he had fully 
proved the rectitude and purity of his intentions. His Imperial Majesty being 
of opinion that the submission of the Poles to iheir respective sorereigns and govern- 
ments, in return for an equitable considvraihn of their dearest rights, was the only 
guarantee of the permanent relations which it was important to establish amongst the 
Three Powers, for (he mutual security of tlwir possessions and j'or the peace of 
Europe. 

“ 'I’he ambition of a legitimate Prince can liave no tendency hut to promote 
the ha])]>li)e.ss of the peojde, whom Providence has entrusted It) him, and who 
can only prosper under the 7Egis of perfect security, in a culm l)ut not menacing 
(ittitudc, powet can more cffeeiuaUy guarantee the unirersal repose of 

Europe, and the pacific feelings of its kingdoms towards one another, than that prin- 
ciple of eoh'’sion which arises from the attachment of a people for their natire land, 
and from their consciousness of well-being. That such were the bonds by which his 
Imperial Jlighness hoped to attach to his empire the Pules who should be placed 
under his government. That ii was his ardent desire to behold the realisation of 
the same felicitous result in the states of those of his allies, whose enlightened 
views and generous intcutions he appreciated, and conseijiienlly, that his Imperial 
Jlighness delighted to believe that the conriliatory system, adapted to the circum- 
stances which had been pointed out in the present negotiation, would be sufficient to 
banish all anoricty, and to dissipate the slightest pretence for it, which might have 
been given by the union of ii part of the Polish nation.” 

Prince Hardenburg declared, on the 30th of January, — 

Thai the principles laid down by Lord Castlercngh, as to the method of go- 
verning the Polish provinces, were in perfect conformUy with the sentiments of 
Ilis Prussian Majesty on the subject : that he entirely agreed in opinion with His 
^Majesty the Emperor of Russia, and with the Prince Regent of England ; and that 
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he should endeavour to procure to his Polish subjects all tl»osc advantages which 
they could reasonably desire, and which were compatible with the interests of his 
kingdom, and with the prime object of every government, to resolve the ditrerent 
parts of which the state may be composed, into a united whole.” 

The Emperor of Austria also gave in, by his plenipotentiary, 
on the 21st of February, a declaration, which w^as deposited 
amongst the deeds of the Congress of the five powers. 

“ The conduct of the Austrian emperor,” said his plenipotentiaries, in 
the important negociations which had just determined the fate of the 
duchy of Warsaw, “can have left no doubt in the mind of the allied powers, 
that the re-estahlishmvnt of Poland as an independent State, with a national ad- 
ministration of its own, would have fully accomplished the wishes of J/is Imperial 
Majesty ; tind that he would coi n have, been willing to mahe the. greatest sacrijicc to 
promote the rcstoratinn of that ancient and beneficial arrangement. This fact must 
be sufficient to show that the emperor is very far from entertaining any jealousy 
or anxiety as to the interference of the Polish nation with this cm])irc. Austria 

has never considered free and independent Poland as an iuimiral or rival power, and 
the prmciples upon which his illustrious predecessors acted, and which guided his 
Imperial Majesty himself until the partition in 177<1 and 1707, wete abandoned only 
under the pressure of circunistances adneh the sovereigns of Austria had it not in 
their power to control, 

“ Anxious from that time to fulfil the new engagements which he hail 
contracted, and hound to the system of partition by ex})ress stipidations, the 
Kmperor had not deviated from the principles adopted by the threiJ courts. 

“ His Imperial Majesty, not being able to regulate his goverinnent by an 
order of things, which was tlicn done away with, contented liimsclf with watching 
over the happiness of his Polish subjects. The high cultivation aiitl prosperity 
of Gallicia in its present state, as coinp.'ired with what it was before its union 
w'itb Austria, and before tin* reign of the Emperor, showed that bis care had not 
been inefficient. 

“ The Emperor having again, in the course of tlie”j)reseiit negotiation, 
sacrificed his wishes as to the restoration of Poland, to the iin])ortant considera- 
tions which have induced the other powers to sanction the union of the larger 
part of the Duchy of Warsaw with the Uussiaii empire, his Imperial Majesty 
concurs^ nevertheless, with the Emjwror Alexander, in his liberal views, and approves 
of the national institutions which it is the intention of that Monarch to grant to the 
Polish nation. 

“ Ilis Majesty the Emperor of Austria, on liis side, will not cease to watch 
over the welfare of his Polish subjects, with that paternal care and impartial jus- 
tice, which he distributes alike amongst the diftcreut classes of subjects which 
Providence has subjected to his sway. 

“ Russia has declared, that; the best security for the repose and the vigour of 
nations, consists in the happiness of the people, and that this happiness is inse- 
parable from the righteous care of the rulers over the nationality and customs of 
their subjects. The Pimperor is of opinion that he catinot better express the 
conformity of his own intentions in the present instance, with the maxim laid 
down, than by directing his plenipotentiaries to declare that Ae entirely agrees with 
f,he sentiments expressed hy Lord Castlerengh in his memorial of the wishes of his 
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Court y as to the. future lot of the Poles, and with the reply made on the \\>tk of Janu- 
ary Inst, by order of the Emperor of Russia, to that declaratioji” 

It was after these repeated and solemn discussions, that the 
Treaty of Vienna was subscribed, and the “ Duchy of War- 
‘‘ saw became bound by its constitution to Russia.” A treaty, 
the enp^a^ements of whicli more particularly affect the honour 
and interests of F.ngland, as she was the first to insist on the 
stipulations respecting Poland. How have these engagements 
been fulfilled ? Let the touching appeal of the Polish Diet 
answer — And should a perusjil of tliat document leave a 
doubt on the mind of tlie reader, the following speech of the 
Ihnperor Nicholas to the municipality of Warsaw, will remove 
all ground for scepticism. It should be premised that theinuni- 
ci])al flepiitatioii to which it was adtlressed reluctant\^^ waitcdj ill 
the month of October last, on the Czar, t() present — within 
range of the camion of the citadel, and surrounded by the 
bayonets of his guards — the cokl and common-place decla- 
rations which his visitation rendered unavoidable. 

si*Ki',rii or Tin: nictiolvs to the municipal eody at Warsaw. 

(ji ENT LEM EN, 

1 know that you have wished to address me, and am acquainted with 
the contents of your intended address ; but, to spare you from dclitcrin^ 
falsehood, I desire that it may not be pronounced. Yes, Cieiitlenien, it is to 
save yon from falsehood; for 1 know that your sentiments are not sneh as you 
wish to make me believe them to be. How can I put faith in them, when you 
hold the same language to me on the eve of the revolution I Are you not the 
same persons who tf Ikeil to me five and eight years ago of lidelity and devo- 
tedness, and made me the linest protestations of attachment, and yet, in a very 
few days after, you violated your oaths, and committed the most violent actions? 
The Emperor Alexander, who did more for yon than an Emperor of ilussia 
ought to have done, who heaped benefits upon you, who favoured you more than 
his own subjects, and who rendered your nation the most fiourishing and happy — 
the JOmperor Alexander was treated with the blackest ingratitude. Yonne\er 
could make yourselves contented with your most advantageous ])osition, and in 
the end became the destroyers of your own hap])iness. I thus tell you the trutli, 
in order to throw a true light uj)on our relative positions, and that you may 
know upon what you have to depend, for I am now seeing and speaking to you 
for tile first time since the disturbances, (leiitlemcn, we require actions, and 
not mere words ; re])entunee should come from the heart. / speakto you with- 
out anger, and yon must pcrceirc that I am perfectly calm * ; / have no rancour, 
and / will do you good ceen in .spite of yourselves. The Marshal who stands 


* So far from being “ ealiii,’* the autocrat was violently excited. 
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before you, fulfils niy intentions, seconds all my views, and also watches for your 
welfare. (At these words the members of the dcimtalion bowed to the Marshal.) 
Well, Gentlemen, but what sij^nifies these sahitatitais i The lirst duty is to 
perform one’s duties, and conduct ourselves like honest men. You have, 
Gentlemen, to choose between two altermtives — cither to persist in y(»ur illusions 
as to an inde))endent kingdom of Poland, or to live tranquilly as faithful subjects 
under my government. If you persist in yimr dreams of a distinct yiationaiify, of 
the indvpendevrc of Poland j and of all these chimeras, you will only draw down upon 
yourselres still greater misfortunes. I have raised this citmlcf and / declare^ 
that on the slightest insurrection I will cause its cannon to thunder upon the city. 
Warsaw shall bk nE.sTROYEn, and ckrtainlv shall nkveii be hebuilt in 
MY Ti-Mi:. It is painful to me to speak thus to you- it is .always painful to a 
sovereign to treat his subjects thus, but I do it for your own good. It is for 
you, (ientlcmcu, to deserve au oblivion of the past; it is only ]>y your obedience 
to my government that you can obtain this. 1 know that there is a corres- 
pondence with abroad^ and that mischievous writings aie sent here fur the 
purpose of percer/ing the minds of the people. The best police in the world, 
with such a frVnlier as youPs, cannot prevent clandestine relations*. It is for 
yon to exerci.se your own police, and keep the evil away. It is by hriiigiug up 
your children properly, by instilling into them the principles of religion and 
fidelity to their sovereign, that you can keep in the right patli. Among all the 
disturbances which agitate Kiirope, and all those (^j)etrines wdiich shake the 
social cdilice, Uussia alone lias remained strong and intact. llelieve me, 
Gentlemen, that it is a real blessing to belong to tliis country, and enjoy its 
protection. If yon conduct yourselves well — if you perform all your duties, my 
})aternal solicitude will be extended over yon, and, notwithstamling w!\at has 
passed, my government will always watch over your welfare, llemcmber well 
all that I have now said to yonf. 

The axithor, or compiler, of ‘‘ ’'fhe rortfolio,*” one t)f the 
works wc have placed at the liead of this article gives, in 
addition to the speech, as we have inserted it, the followino' 
suppressed*” passage: — • 

** On the whole, I am salisjird that things have arrived at that point at which 
I AM^ ONLY Kmperor OF RiJssiA; it is in that character you belong to me,'* 

lie then remarks : — 

“ The declaration of the Emperor, that the nationality of Poland is extinct, 
opens at once our eyes to the no less happy diplomatic than practical ])ositiun 

* It gives us unqualified satisfaction to have the O.ar Nicholas’s authority for 
this fact. — K d. 

t A semi-official article has lately appeared in the German j)a})ers, the* object 
of wliieh is to accuse M. Durand, the French consul at Warsaw', with having 
transmitted a copy of the autocrat’s speech to the Journal des Deba/s, lie is 
called upon to declare whether the accusation is true, inasmuch as others must be 
answerable for his guilt if he remain silent. The above is a translation of the 
copy referred to in the German pajicrs; hut we direct the attention of our 
readers to the Polish version, wliich, tlioiigli substantially the same, is accompa- 
nied by many intcresting details. 
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\v))ich IiU88iu lias taken up. The revelation ot‘ Russia’s view of the question nc- 
tu rfsiiatcs ail explanation — ami as lliat view is not communicated to the allies of 
Russia in the form of a friendly note, but declared directly, and from authority, 
to the parties interested — discussion is put by. It brings them at once to a decision. 
I’wo courses are open to them — coercion applied to Russia — or submission to the 
fact, which is al>ro<;ation of the right. We are clearly not ])rcpared to coerce the 
eiii])eror into a retractation, and to proceed, as then, of necessity, to the re-edifica- 
tion of the Roiish IJiigdoin - we must therefore admit, and by our silence the ad- 
mission is maile, of the abstraction of Polish interests from the international 
<pies( ions of hiu rope. Wliatever event may lienceforward occur in Poland, can 
hi! regarded only in tlie light of a domestic accident, in which foreign interference 
is inailinissihle, and with regard to which the inquiries of foreign powers would be 
impertiiient.” 

Tliosc are the observations of no superficial observer of 
Uiissiaii policy, and liussian design ; but, in one respect, they 
are, we conceive, erroneous. “ Two courses are open to us,'’ 
says this writer, “ Coercion aj)plicd to llussia — or •submission 
“ to the fact, whicli is al)rogatioii of the right.” • To this pro- 
position we cannot assent. ’^Fhe time may not have arrived 
for “ coercion;” but there is another alternative, besides 

submission to the fact.” 

“ Les traites (says Vattel) eoiilicnnent des promesyes parfaites ct reeipr'vjues. 
Si I’liii des Allies ni'inque a ses engagimiens, I’autre pent le contraimlre a Ics 
remplir : e’est le droit qiic donne nnc promesse parfaite. Mais s’il n’a d’autve 
\oie qm; cello dos annos pour eontraindre un Aliio ii garder sa )>:irolc, il lui 
cst quelqnc-fciis jdus exjicdient do se degager aussi do m*s jiroinesses, de 
ronqnv Je traitc; ot il est indidiitablement en droit do Ic faire, ifayant rien 
jiromis quo sous la condition qiie son Allic acconijdirait de son cote toutes les 
ehoscs anxqncllcs il s’est oblige*.” 

During the l;ite Polish contest, the first of these courses 
was open to iis. We might, by tlie presence of our peniicUits 
in the Baltic, or by the fire of our line-of-battlc sliips against 
tJic rising works of Sevas to}>o], have insisted on the performance 
of the Treaty of Vienna. We shrunk from this policy, un- 
wisely as we think, for the interests of England, and fatally, 
we believe, for the permanent peace of Europe. The time, 
therefore, is past for obtaining, by “ coercion,” a strict per- 
formance of tlie Treaty of Vienna. But the other alternative 
is open to us. In the words of Vattel — llompre le traitc,” 
is undoubtedly our right. We have promised nothing, except 
upon the condition that Bussia should fulfil the engagements 
she entered into with ns. Awajj then with the Treaty of 
Vienna I — The Emperor Nicholas has declared, not only by 
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his actions, but by a positive anti official statement, that lie 
is satisfied “ that things have arrived at that point at which he 
is only Emperor of Russia.*” I-.et England declare that 
things have arrived at that poiiit**’ at which he has ceased t(» 
have any title to rule tlie people of Russian Poland. Ltt 
our government pronounce, that his flagrant violations of inter- 
national engagements have placed the question of Polish inde- 
pendence on the ground it occupied before the outraged 
Treaty of Vienna was signed and sealed ; and that we now, 
therefore, acknowletlgc the right — never absolutely abandoned 
by l.ord Castlereagh — of the Polish people, to a separate and 
independent national existence. If it be urged, that this 
would amount to a fleclaration of war, we answer, that the 
speech of the Emperor Nicholas, at AVarsaw, was in tlie same 
sense a declaration of war, not only against EnglaiKl, but 
against France, and every other power that is a party to the 
Treaty of Vienna. The course we suggest too, woxdd have 
this advantage, that while it stops short of an actual declara- 
tion of hostilities, it will prevent that submission to the 
fact ■‘’of Russia’s encroachments, so acutely pointed out by 
the author of ‘‘ The Portfolio,” as a consecpieiice of our 
silence. 

We cannot persuade ourselves that Fiiiglaiid is sunk so low 
in the scale of nations — that the representatives of the j)cH>pleof 
England arc so dead to tlic lionour and interests of their 
country — so insensible to the claims of European freedom, as 
to allow the approaching session of parliament to pass away 
without extorting, if necessary, from the minister, a specific 
statement of the pdicy intended to be pursued on this 
momentous question. The voice of the country has been 
loudly proclaimed. The splendid meetings of the piMqde — 
of all ranks and stations — that have greeted the l\dish jmtriot 
Prince Czartoryski on his late tour through the north of Eng- 
land and Scotland — the indignant and almost unanimous 
denunciations of the public press — prove tliat the nation is 
aroused — that it no longer considers the cause of Poland as one 
having a vague and indefinite relation to the interests of Eng- 
land and the peace of Europe, but as a question intimately 
bound up with the great struggle w^hich is going on betw een 
constitulional freedom and irrespinsible ])ower — as a <piestiom 
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tlie solution of which may determine whether European civili- 
sation vshall advance in a course of peaceful an<l stead)^ ])i*o- 
^rcssion, or whether its onward inarch shall be arrested by tlie 
jealousy of a despotic gfivcrnmeiit, anti its path be crossed with 
blood. 

'I^he sava/^c declarations of the Czar liave been received with 
a hoarse murmur, which lias borne into the recesses of his 
court the deep indignation he has excited in civilised Europe. 
Should those feelings, acting upon the constitutional govern- 
ments of the West, [iroduce a hostile collision, we believe 
(lie contest would terminate in a war of a few months, and 
that long before that short period elajised, the Autocrat would 
bi' girdled by a- belt of insurrectionary nations, fri>m Poland 
to his Tersian frontiers. Whether this collision wilUtake ])la(r(* 
immodiately or not may be doubted, but that, the crisis is 
apjiroaching, will not be (piestioned by any one who has ob- 
served the march of events. When it shall arrive, let it not 
find us asleep at our ])osts. I^et us pr(‘pare for the coming 
struggle. In the words of a distinguished Polish ofllcer, let 
our rallying word henceforth be, the totion of civil taed com- 

muniiieH ayainst the barharous Mnscovite’^’P 
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IHstorif of the f Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain; 
with a Notice of ita early History m the Kast^ and in 
all the quarters of the Globe ; a Description of the 
[jreat Mechanical Inventions which have caused its 
unc.vampled cHension in Britain ; and a View of the 
present State of the Manufacture^ and the Condition 
of the Classes engaged in its several Departments. 
Hy Ed w A 111 ) Bainks, Jiin., Esq. London: 1835. 

It is no new thing that countries should rise, by means of 
trade and manufactures, into great wealth and power; and 
thus acquire an ascendancy in the world, which the small 
('xtent of their territory and their natural disadvantages might 

* Speech of (ieiuTal Soltek, ai the Polish Meciinjf in Paris, on th« ‘JDth 
November, 
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have seeinc<.l wholly to forbid. Civil and commercial freedom 
has furnished a genial soil for industry, even amidst bogs and 
lagunes, on rocky islands, and among the sands of the desert. 
Splendid fabrics of prosperity have been built upon narrow 
foundations ; and their durability,^ no less than their mag- 
nificence, has excited the astonishment of mankind. 

The commercial aggrandizement of Krigland, lias however, 
surpassed all precedent. Great as was tlie traffic of the I^ow 
Countries, and of the Italian republics, by sea and land, it was 
still on a scale far inferior to that of England in the present day. 
British commerce is literally universal — it is not confined to 
Europe and to a few colonies — ^it animates the industry of all 
countries — it crowds the ports and rivers of both hemispheres — 
it conveys' the productions of British workshops to every 
nation, savage and civilised — and it brings back into the 
Thames, the Mersey, the Severn, the Clyde, and the Humber, 
the most valuable freights that ever crossed the ocean. 

Increased wealth has of course given increased power to 
Great Britain. A war of twenty years against the most 
powerful confederacies, animated by the energy of a master- 
mind, exhibited the iwiurces of this country beyond all the 
expectations either of friends or foes. The drain of money, 
occasioned by the subsidizing of so many governments, and 
the maintaining of so many armaments, naval and military, 
would have ruined any other country long befi^re the close of 
the war. The effect upon England was no d.oiil)t severe, but 
it never amounted to exhaustion ; on the contrary, industry 
flourished amidst the most trying efforts of the government. 
Though such ])rodigious draughts were made on the caj)ital 
of the nation, enough remained to answer the demands of an 
extending trade and improving agriculture?. E^reign trade 
enlarged in the face of the prohibitions of the whole European 
continent, and our goods forced their way through all the 
barriers that political and commercial hostility could raise against 
them. Since the peace, commerce has advanced with still 
accelerated speed. The great evil of a depreciated currency 
has been corrected ; not indeed without ruin to many indi- 
viduals, and extreme pressure to those who were under en- 
gagements made during the period of depreciation, but still 
without crippling any important interest. Manufactures have 
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^()!ic on rapidly iiu reasiiig ; eniidoying continually new hands, 
tliougli their pnx-esses are continually improving, so that less 
labour is recjuired to proilucc the same results; and at this 
vi*ry time, every branch of manufactures enjoys high prosperity, 
(lur commerce has triumphed over the rivalry of peace, as it 
(iid over tlie proscri|)tions of war — it has gone on, widening 
aiui strengthening, in dcllance of jealous tarili's and of the rapid 
progress of foreign manufactures. The means of employment 
and sn])port keep }>acc with the increase of population ; 
and tlie large manufacturing towns ar» not only giving em- 
ployment to their own inhabitants, but also to numbers 
removed from tlie agricultural districts. The revenue is such 
as to satisfy tin; demands of the ])ublic creditor and the 
public service, after the reduction of many millions of tax- 
ati(ai. And tlie natic us of Kurope have lately witnessed 
with astonishment a great operation of iinance in England — 
the raising of twenty millions sterling, and the perfect ease 
with which that suni'was furnished. 

The rapid growth and robust constitution of Ilritish com- 
merce, during the last half-century, evidently besjieak some 
netr pruiciple of commercial pros])erity. AVhat that principle 
is, may be conjectured from observing the peculiar nature of our 
commerce. It does not consist, like that of Holland and 
Venice, mainly in the interchange of commodities brought 
from many foreign countries; neither is it founded on the 
exportation of fMgricultural produce, like that of Jiussia, 
Erance, and the Unitecl States. England is indeed a great 
commercial entrepot^ especially for colonial produce ; but her 
commerce is based almost wholly on her m anufacturcs^ with 
which she sujiplies all foreign markets, and by means of which 
she purchases the productions of every country. Out of 
41,5^^86,594/., the real or declared value of llritish produce 
and manufactures exported in the year 1834, only 1,470,793/. 
w^as the produce of our soil, mines, and fisheries (and that 
not entirely in the raw state), whilst the remaining 39,815,801/. 
consisted of the productions of our mills and workshops. Of 
the latter sum, no less than ^0,492,509/., or upwards of ontv 
half, was made up by the varied productions of the cotton 
manufacture, 5,734,017/.. by woollens, 2,501,292/. by linens, 
Jind 1,484,081/. by haidwarc and cutlery. 
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Wlieii we take the largest item of this great aggregate of 
exports, that of XhecoWtu m anv fact urea ^ and find that, in tlie 
year 1780 , the value of this branch of exports did not exceed 
355 , 060 /., or less than one jiftyserentk part of its present 
amount, we arc led directly to the cause of the extraordinary 
increase in our trade, and to tlie subject of the volume which 
is }>laced at the head of this article. 

It appears, then, that the cause of our extended trade and 
accumulated wealth is an internal cause, — not the adventures 
of our merchants in ^foreign lands — not the success of oui* 
navigators in carrying and' interchanging the })rod actions of 
other countries — ^Imt the industry of our manufacturers and 
artisans .at home, aided by our natural advantages, producing 
goods whicli, by their excellence or their cheapness, command 
a decided preference in the markets of the world. 

The commercial phenomenon of the rise of the British 
cotton manufacture is, as IMr. Baines observes, iinjiaralleled 
“ in the annals of industry.*^ 

Sixty yoars siuo«*,” says li<*, ** ouv luaiiiifacturors consuaual little more than 
ikrve nnUioa ponmls of raw cotton annually; tin* annual consumption is now Iwn 
huudtrd and eifshttf million pounds. In 17«‘50, the county of Lancaster, the chief 
seat of the trade, had a population of only 297,400 ; in 1S31, the iiiimher of its 
iuhahitaiits had swelled to 1,330,85.1*. A similar increase lias taken place in 
Lanarkshire, the prin( i}»al seat of the iiianufaetiire in* St‘otland. The iaiiiiJies 
sup])ovted by this branch of industry, arc estimated to comprise •/ million anil a 
half of individuals ; and the floods produced, not only fufnish a larffo part <»f the 
clolliing- consiinied in this kingdom, but sn])j)Iy nearly one-half of tin' iminensi- 
export trade of Ilritain, liiid tlieir way into all the iiiarkets'of tlie world, and are 
even destroyincr in tlie Indian market tlie eomiietition of the ancient mamifacturo 
of India itself, the native country of the raw' material, and the earliest seat of the 
art .” — ( Preface.) 

The advantages of Kngland as a seat of manufactures, had 
been proved by the prosperity of the woollen manufacture, 
w'hich has flourished for five centuries in this island ; but the 
progress of that branch of industry had been gradual, and it 
affords no parallel, either in its rise or in its extent, to the 
almost magical growth of the manufacture of cotton. This 
latter trade has itself existed in England more than two 
centuries, but its progress was comparatively iiisignificjint till 
after the year 1 770 . What cause, then, gave it so extraordinary 
an impulse, and raised it in a few yeiirs to he the largest 
manufacture ever known ? The spring of this great movement 
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was mechanical invention, rendered peculiarly efficacious by 
tlie natural advantages of the country for making and 
working machinery, 

A brilliant series of inventions, constituting an era in the 
inccbanical arts, effected suddenly a complete change in the 
modes of manufacturing, which had existed with little 
variation in all civilised countries from time immemorial. 
Tlic revolution, which the new machines produced in manu- 
factures, is compared by Mr. Baines to that which the art of 
printing produced in literature. The improvements were so 
great, and they followed each other so rapidly, that the 
mechanical genius of the last age is not unworthy to be 
compareil Avith the literary genius of the age of Elizabeth. 
Notwithstanding the pertinacity wdth whicli masHifacturers 
usually cling to the processes which habit has lUfide easy, the 
old processes were in this case abandoned, almost without a 
struggle. The opposition of the scribes to the printing press 
was not more obviously hopeless, than that of the spinners 
vvitli the one-thread wlu*el, to the introduction of the jeimyj 
the w\ator-frame, and the mule. Implements of classical 
antiquity Avere throAvii aside as lumber, and the liundred- 
luinded S2)inning machines w^ere set up as fast as the mechanics 
could make them. Every branch of the manufacture produced, 
almost contemporaneously, inq^roveinents corresponding with 
those in the mode of sj)inning. All that had formerly b(‘en 
done, in minute and slow detail, with simple tools, A\'as noAv^ 
done by wholesale, Avith machines of astonishing efficacy, and 
moved by a new and gigantic j^oAver, that of steam. Erom 
the cleaning of the cotton-A\"CM)l, after it is ^d^tc'ked, and the 
se2)aration of the seeds — a jirocess formerly of much difficulty, 
— through all the operations of prejiariiig and spinning it, and 
of Aveaving, bleaching, printing, and hiiishing the cloth, every 
one of the numerous stages through which the material (passes, 
Avitnessed remarkable improvements, Avhich, in their com- 
bination, are absolutely wonderful. Centuries had passed with 
scarcely a single invention Avorthy of record: and noAv inventions 
Avhich might Iiave seemed sufficient for centuries were croAA^deil 
into one generation. 

The main, though by no means the only object of Mr. 
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Haines’s boijk, is tn record — whilst the facts inigiit yi^t he 
collected — the inventions and iinprovenu*nts we have alluded to, 
Avith their authors, and the effects they have ])roduced; and it 
is remarkable that his is the only liistory of the Cotton Manu- 
facture, worthy of the name. lie traces distinctly, and with 
many interesting details laboriously collected together, the early 
invention of the s})inning-fraine, which he for the first time 
proves to belong to John AVyatt, of Ibrmingham, as early as 
the year 1738, though it was not j)erfected till undertaken by the 
masterly hands of Sir Richard Arkwright in 17(59; also the 
invention of the carding machine, by Lewis Paid, which was 
likewise brought to ])erfection by Arkwright; that of the 
s})inning-jenny, by James Hargreaves; of the drawing-frame, 
and other-preparing machines, by Arkwright ; of the mule, by 
Samuel Crompton ; of the power-loom, by the Rev. Dr. 
Edmund (-’art w right ; of the dressing machine, by.lohnson; 
of the self-acting mule, by Roberts and others; of the saw-gin, 
for separating cotton from seeds, by Eli' Whitney, of Massa.- 
chusetts; of the mode of bleaching by chlorine, founded on 
the discovery of Scheele, and a})plied by Herthollet ; of the 
cylinder printing press, by Bell; of engraving the printing 
cylinders by transference from a small cylinder to a large one, 
by Joseph Lockett ; of several chemical distoverit's in the art 
of calico ])rinting ; of the great moving force a])])licablc to 
nearly all manufa<!tures, as well as to mining and other oj)erations 
— the steam engine, so greatly imprt>vcd by nines AVatt, that 
he may almost be considered its inventor; and of many 
subordinate discoveries and improvements. 

The narrative of this unparalleled series of inventions is 
deeply interesting. It is remarkable that they were nearly all 
made in the cotton manufacture, — then by far the smallest of 
the clothing manufactures ; though they were capable of being 
ajAplied to the woollen and the linen, and have been so applied 
with success. But their effect on the cotton manufacture has 
been that prodigious extension Avhich we have noticed above. 
One cause of the immensely greater effect produced on this 
manufacture than on others is, that the raw material can be 
growm to an unUmited extent, and very cheaply, and the price 
of the woven fabric is therefore lower than of any other 
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iDatorial for dress. In this respect cotton has a great a(ivantagc 
over wool, silk, and flax, especially over the two former. Tlic 
extensive ami fertile territories of the United States have pro- 
duced a supjdy of cotton increasing in the same ratio as tlie 
demand for it in all countries. In the year 1791, that country 
exported only 189|31Clt)s. of cotton-wool, wdiereas in the year 
1834 its exports were 381,7 1 7,907ibs., <>f the value of 495448,40^3 
dollars, considerably more than ono-half of the total exports 
of United States produce. Knglish maclunery, therefore, 
has not only stimulated and extended the manufactures and 
trade of our own country, but also the trade and agriculture 
of far distant lauds. 

We have shown that mechanical invention was the great 
spring of our manufacturing prosperity. Ibit useCul inven- 
tions cannot be monopolised by any country ; they speedily 
become known througliout the civilised world, to all who wHl 
take the pains of obtaining drawings and models ; and even 
the machines themst^ves arc constantly exported, in defiance 
of law. Inhere would be no security, then, for the pre-eminence 
of liiigland, if she had to depend only on past inventions. 
Nor can there be any certainty that mechanical genius will 
continue to distinguish us above our neighbours, so as always 
to give us the lead in improvements, though all the probabi- 
lities are in our favour. The honour of the j^rinting press 
belongs to (lernuiny, of the silk spinning mill to Italy, of the 
Jacquard loom and bleaching by chlorine to France, and of 
the steam-boat 4o America. 

The great bulwark of the manufactures and commerce of 
England, then, is after all to be found in her natural udvan^ 
tages and position^ — aided, however, most materially by polU 
tical advantages. Mr. Baines thus exhibits the advantages 
jpossessed by England, and especially by the principal seats of 
the cotton manufacture : — 

“ The natural and physical advantages of England for manufacturing industry 
are probably superior to those of every other country on the globe. The district 
whore those advantages are found in the most favourable combination, is the 
southern part of Lancashire, and the south-western part of Yorkshire, the former 
of which has become the principal seat of the manuficture of cotton. In the 
counties of Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, and in Benfrewshire and 
Lanarkshire, in Scotland, all of which districts are likcVisc seats of this branch 
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of industry, advantajifes of a similar nature are found, though not in siieli close 
concentration as in Lancashire. 

“ Three things may be regarded as of primary imiiortanee for the successful 
prosecution of manufactures, namely, water-))ower, fuel, and iron. Wherever 
these exist in combination, and where they arc abundant and cheap, luacbincry 
may be manufactured and put in motion at small cost ; and most of the processes 
of making and finishing cloth, whether chemical or medianical, depending, as 
they do, mainly on the two great agents of water and heat, may likewise he per- 
formed with advantage.” — (p. 85.) 

Mr. Haines then shows that the inanufaeturing districts of 
England possess water-power in considerable ahundance, and 
inexhaustible stores of coal and iron. He also shows tliat 
they enjoy the advantage of good sea-ports, anti of easy ficc(*ss 
to them, as well as cheap internal communication througliout 
the country, by means of inland navigation and excellent roads; 
to wliiclws now adding the important facility given by rail- 
ways to traffic and intercourse. He adds : — 

• “ The political and moral advantages of this country, as u scat i>f manufac- 
tures, are not less remarkable than its physical advantages. The arts are the 
daughter.s of peace and liberty. In no counti*y have tliese blessings been enjoyed 
in so high a degree, or for so long a continuance, as in England. Tmler the 
reign of just laws, personal liberty and property have been si*cure; mercantile 
enterprise has been allowed to reap its rewrird ; ctipital has accuinulatod in 
safety; the workman has gone forth to his work ami to his labour until the 
evening; and, thus protected and favoured, the manufacturing prosjarity of tin' 
country has struck its roots deep, and spread forth its branches to the ends of 
the earth. 

** England lias also gained by the calamities of other countries, and the 
intolerance of other governments. At different periods, the Eleinish and 
Frerieh Protestants, expelled from their native lands, have* taken refuge in 
England, and have repaid the protection given to them ])ractising and teach- 
ing branches of industry, in which the English were then let^? expert than their 
neighbours. The wars whicli have at difFer<*iit times desolated the rest of 
Eiirojie, and especially those which followed the En.*nch revolution (when 
mechanical invention was producing the most w'onderful effects in England), 
checked the progress of manufacturing improvement on the continent, and left 
England for many years without a competitor. At the same time, the English 
navy held the sovereignty of the ocean, and, under its pnitection, llie commerce 
of this country extended Hfcyond all former bounds, and e.stablished a firm coii- 
riectiou between the manufacturers of England and their customers in tlie nu'sl 
ilistant land.s.” — (p. 89.) 

The advantages last mentioned WvTC temporary ; but it is 
most satisfactory to see that the great causes of the coniiner- 
cial prosperity of England are permanent, and that tliey are 
as much beyond the reach of accident or liostility, as the 
sources of tlie prt)sperity of any country on the face of the* 
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A suspicion niiglit luive been reasonably indulged, 
that a trade, whicli rose up. so suddenly, might as cpiicklv 
fall away ; and especially, tliat a foreign trade, whieli rose 
during a period of war, might owe its extension to some fortui- 
tous combination of circumstances, and might tlterefore decline 
wlien those circumstances existed in> loTiger. Ibit tlie triidc of 
Fiiigland, though its y)n)gress was so sudden and extraordinary, 
received its im})ulse from an intelligible and j>ermanent cause, 
of itself fully adetpmte to produce it ; namely, a host of discove- 
ries in mechanics and chemistry, which greatly increased the 
power of mamifacturing ; and it is sustained in the elevation 
thus given to it, by the y^eculiar suitableness of the jjhysical ad- 
vantages of Kngland to make those discoveries in tlie liighest 
degree ywofitablo to herself. Always a favourable seat f«r maiiu- 
faetures, this country has become so in a super-emiiyyiit degree, 
since the processes were ]>crforme<l more by maehijiery and 
less by manual labour. Kvery step in mcehanical improve- 
ment has tended to ^5ecure to us the pre-eminence we have 
accpiired. The spinning-frames may he said to have created 
the Writish cotton manufacture; but if tlie power-loom had 
not been invented, wc should have lost much of tlie weaving 
for export ; other countries would have bought our yarn, to 
a far greater extent than they now do, and woven it for thcni- 
selvos. Ilut when we not only syiiii hy machinery, but also 
weave, blcacli, and print the cloth by machinen-y — and that 
machinery somcwlyit delicate and comyilicatcil, ictjuiring to 
ho moved by groat power, constantly needing rey^air, and the 
subject of almost incessant alteration and imyirovement — the 
advantages y^ossessed hy a country so ahimdantly suy^yilied 
with coal and iron, hecoine incalculable. The Knglish are 
every way qiialiHcd to l^ocoiiic maehiiu'-makers for the world. 

The skill acquired by large classes of workmen in every 
bjcanclf of Irian ufactures, and the minute subdivision of labour, 
scarcely credible to those who are not practically acquainted 
with the trades, form additional securities against Kngland 
being dejn-ivetl of her yiresent suyx'riority ; and the amount of 
her mercantile capital, with the conqiarativcly low rate of 
interest for money, cinitributes also t(j enable licr manufac- 
turers to produce their goods at the lowest cost, and her 
merchants to enter every market iiyitm tlie best terms, 

-"/or.. II. n‘\i. h 
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In the success of the British cotton manufacture tfiere is 
nothing artificial. It is not indebtetl to prohibitions, bounties, 
drawbacks, or any kind of legislative encouragement, — those 
dangerous props, which may raise, and for a while sustain, a 
manufacture, as they have in France, Belgium, and America, but 
which cannot effectually defend it against competition, or give 
it a natural and healthy vigour, or make it permanently con- 
tribute to the wealth of a state. All those countries have been 
made to feel the perilous situation into which large classes have 
been brought by the unwise encouragement of tlieir governors. 
Experience proves that the cotton manufacturers of France 
and Belgium cannot compete with those of England ; and 
every impost laid on foreign gewds, to protect the manufac- 
turers, ki of course laid on the consumers; that is, on the 
body of their own people. The employments, which were 
intended to add to the national wealth, in reality diminish it. 
This fact, to which the late commercial inquiries in France 
and Belgium have given the fullest 'Jemonstration, would 
surely be a warning to all other governments to shun the 
same course, if the passion for engrossing, protecting, and 
meddling, were not the universal disease of rulers. 

England is by no means exempt from these baneful legis- 
lative restrictions, thoiigh her principal nianufactures happily 
do not need them. It is one of the strongest proofs of the 
energy of the cotton manufacture, that it has trium])hed over 
the depressing influence of the (^orn Laws : the dearest-feil 
population in the world have yet been aWe to export the 
cheapest manufactures. There cannot, however, be a doubt 
that those pernicious restrictions, which raise the price of tiie 
chief necessaries of life in this country, have had a twofold 
operation in retarding the natural growth of manufactures 
and trade: — 1st, they have done it by making our manu- 
factured goods considerably dearer tlian they would otherwise 
be ; and, 2nd, they have provoked foreign countries to resent 
the exclusion of their corn, by a total or partial exclusion of 
our manufacturas. 

The Corn La.ws afford the only ground for doubting 
whether our foreign trade will continue to flourish : they are 
obviously arming other governments against us, and nourish- 
ing up foreign manufactures: every shilling that our agri- 
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fiilturists receive for their corn, al>ove the price at which 
it could be imported, is directly taken from our trade. Our 
trade is, therefore, labouring under a heavy burden ; and even 
if it should be able to sustain the pressure, the effect must 
still be to retard the advancement of the nation. The manu> 
facturing capabilities of England can alone be relied on for 
carrying her prosperity to a higher point; to fetter and 
oppress those capabilities, is, therefore, to restrict the wealth 
and power of the country. A change of system would, no doubt, 
involve the throwing of the poorer lands out of cultivation and 
a general reduction of rent ; and, perhaps, an immediate, though 
temporary, pressure on the farmer. It is one of the great 
evils of a vicious commercial j)olicy, that it cannot be aban- 
doned witliout inflicting serious loss on the interests that have 
been mistakenly protected. In the meanwhile, •the jjresent 
system is so bad, that the agriculturists are suffering severe 
distress, even whilst foreign corn is absolutely excluded : they 
receive no benefit, biit rather harm, fro)n the bountifulness of 
Providence; because, having been induced, by legislative pro- 
tection, to keep up the home })rodiu*tion to the level of the 
consumption, an abundant harvest causes a glut of corn in the 
markets — w hich, owing to the price in Knglatid being so much 
above that of other countries, cannot be relieved by expor- 
tation. It may also be safely maintained, that the ultimate 
effect of the admission of foreign corn at a fixed and moderate 
duty, would be, j:o place ever^^ interest in the country on a 
right and solid basis, and to give such an impulse to those kinds 
of productive industry, for which England possesses the great- 
est advantages, as wouhl raise the general prwsperity of the 
country, thus enhance the value of land, and eventually com- 
pensate to the land-owners for what they liad lost. 

To return to the British cotton manufacture. IVIr. Baineses 
work gives an elaborate view of its extent, and present state, 
and of the condition of the classes engaged in its several 
departments : and from the sources of his information, always 
distinctly specified, and apparently the best that were attain- 
able, we think that his conclusions deserve credit. It appears 
that, in the year 1760,only about 40,000 persons were su|^rfed 
by this manufacture; wben^eas, in 1834, it* supported about 
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1,500,000 persons. At the former period, the quantity of cotton- 
wool consumed yearly was only iibout 3,000,000lt!)s., and the 
value of the cotton goods exported only 200,000/. These goods 
were produced by the one-thread wheel, the hand-cards, and the 
common hand-loom. But all the great improvements in the 
machines are proved to have been followed by a rapid increase 
of the manufacture ; and, in the year 1833, the state of the 
manufacture is shown by the following tabic, ccnnpiled by 
Mr. Baines, as the result of long and careful inquiries; — 

Extent and Valui: ok the Buitisii ('Otton Manli •^(:TL'RK 
IN 1833. 


Cotton wool imported Us. 

■ ■ ■ ■ — consumed in the manufacture lb.s. 

Yam spun^deducting 1^ oz. per lb. for loss) lbs. 

Number of harks spun (averaging 40 to the lb.) hanks 

Length of yarn spun (840 yards to the hank). ....... miles 

Value of the cotton-wool consumed, at 7d. per lb 

Value of the cotton exports — goods J&. 13,7-54,002 

yarn *4,704,008 


303,050,837 
282,075,200 
250,174.400 
10,240.970,000 
4,890,002,182 
X'. 8,214,093 


X". 18,450,000 

Value of cotton manufactures consumed at home. . 12,879,693 


Total value of the manufacture £.31,338,693 

Capital employed in the manufacture 34,000,000 

Quantity of cotton goods exported (in 1832) — 


White or plain cottons yards 259,493,096 

Printed or dyed cottons 201,552,407 

^ yds, 461,04.5,503 

Number of persons supported by the manufacture 1,500,000 

Number of operatives in the spinning and weaving 

factories In England 200,000 

In Scotland 32,000 
in Ireland 5,000 

237,000 

Wages earned by the factory operatives £.6,044,000 

Power moving the factories — Steam 33,000 horses. 

Water 11,000 .. 


horse^power 44,000 


Number of spindles 9,333,000 

Number of power-looms 100,000 

Number of hand-loom weavers 250,000 

Wages earned by ditto £. 4,375,000 


Great pains have been taken, during the last few years, by 
humane, but mistaken, individuals, to create a general belief 
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that the operations of the iiianufactories are very injurious 
to health — that the riches of the masters are obtained at 
the expense of misery and demoralization to the working 
classes, and especially to the children employed in mills. 
Mr. Baines lias devoted a long chapter to an examination of 
this subject, and has discussed it with minuteness, patience, 
and canclonr. The medical and official testimony adduced by 
him, proves that the complaints against factory labour have 
been riditmlously exaggerated. Tables of sickness and mor- 
tality, compiled by eminent actuaries — the opinions of medical 
men, of the greatest experience, residing in the manufacturing 
districts — and the strong declarations of the factory inspectors 
appointed by government — combine to remove the painful 
impressions which many had received concerning the effects of 
factory labour. Tt is also indubitable that the spinners, and 
all the other classes of workmen employed in mills, receive 
excellent wages, adecpiate t<i command all the necessaries, and 
m?my of the comforts, of life. The hand-loom weavers present 
the only exception to the comfortable condition of the working 
classes in this manufacture; but there is reason to hope that 
they are gradually, though too slowly, forsaking an occupation 
in which they have vainly endeavoured to compete with the 
energies of science. 

The following extracts on the condition of the working 
classes, will be read with interest : — 

“ It may be reniarkou'l gtMi orally, that the smiths, mechanics, joiners, brick- 
layers, masons, and*other artisans, employed in the oonstruction of building 
and machinery for the cotton manufacture, earn excellent wages, work moileratc 
hours, and have undoubtedly a greater command of necessaries and comforts 
than at any former period. The spinners, dressers, dyers, printers, power-loom 
weavers, and all classes of workpeople employed in aid of machinery, arc also 
well remunerated for their labour ; in the mids, the hours of labour are limited 
by law to twelve per day, and nine on Saturday. 'I’hc band-loom weavers, 
employed in making plain goods, on the contrary, are in a deplorable condition, 
both in the large towns and in the villages; their wages are a miserable pittance, 
and they generally work in confined and unwholesome dwellings.” — (p. 431-J.) 

After giving eleven tables, showing, from various good 
sources, the wages earned by the different classes of workmen 
in the cotton-mills, Mr. Baines writes : — 

The eleven tables now given establish beyond all .controversy that the 
237,000 workpeople employed in the eoUou mills of Great Britain^ are in the 
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receipt of wages amply suilicient to yield them not merely the necessaries of 
life in food, clothing, and habitation, but also many comforts, and sonie super- 
fluities — to enable the adult workmen, with proper management and frugality, to 
educate their children, and to provide against sickness and old age — and to admit 
of children contributing materially to the support of necessitous parents. When 
a spinner is assisted by his own children in the mill, as is very frequently the 
case, his income is so large, that he can live more generously, and clothe himself 
and his family better, than many of the lower classes of tradesmen ; and though 
improvidence and misconduct too often min the happiness of these families, yet 
there are thousands of spinners in the cotton districts who eat meat every clay, 
wear broad clotli on the Sunday, dress their wives and children well, furnish 
tlieir houses with mahogany and carpets, subscribe to publications, and pass 
through life witli much of huudde ves]»ectahility.” — (p. 446.) 

On tlie allc^ged severity of the labour in cotton factories, 
and its effect on the health of the operatives, Mr. Haines 
obser^'esJ:. — 

“ That thcro^havc been instances of abuse and cruelty in some of tlie manu- 
facturing establishments, is doubtless true ; that the labour is not so healthful as 
labour in husbandry, must be at once admitted ; and some children have 
unquestionably suHertul from working beyond their strength, llut abuse is the 
exception, not the rule. Tnetorj- labour is far less 'injurious than many of the 
most coniinon and necessary employments of civilised life. It i.*. nuich less irk- 
some than that of the weaver, less arduous thaii that of the smith, less preju- 
dicial to the lungs, the spine, and the limbs, thau those of the shoemaker and th(‘ 
tailor. Colliers, miners, forgemen, cutlers, machine-makers, masons, bakers, 
e<n*n-iiiillers, painters, plumbers, letter-press printers, potters, ami many other 
classes of artisans aiul labourers, Viave eiiiploymoiitj!, whuli iti one way or 
another are more inimical to liealth and longevity thaii the labour of cotton 
mills. Some classes of professional men, students, elm-ks in eonntiiig-honst's, 
shopkeepers, milliners, iirc., are .subject to as great, and in many cases to much 
greater, confinement and exhaustion than the mill operayves.” — (p. 453.) 

" In opposing (»ne error, I shall endeavour not to fall intv an op])osite error. 
T am far from contending that the labour of mills is of the most agreeal)Ie and 
healthful kind ; or that there have not been abuses in them which reijiiired expo- 
sure and correction ; or that legislative interference was not justitiable, to protect 
children of tender years from being overworked. It must be adniUled that the 
hours of labour in eotton mills are long, being twelve hours a day on five days of 
the w’eek, and nine hours on Saturday : but the labour is light, and requires very 
little muscular exertion. Attentioii and gentle exercise are needed; the greater 
nuniber of operatives arc employed in clearing the cotton from the cards, shifting 
the cans at the drawing frames, removing and replacing bobbins at the roving 
franjcs, throstles, and mules, piecing the threads which break at those machines, 
sweeping up the waste cotton, adjusting the cloth in the power-looms, winding, 
warping, and dressing the warp. The severest labour in mills is that of the 
wromcn who clean the cotton by heating it with wands, hut this is only in the fine 
cotton .spinning mills, machines being used for the purpose where the lower num- 
bers are spun. The work of the spinners, who are adult males, requires moderate 
exertion, and great care. It is not true to represent the work of the piecers. 
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(loffers, &c., as continually straining the faculties. None of the species of work 
in which children and young persons arc engaged in mills, require constant 
attention ; most of them admit even of the attention being remitted every few 
minutes ; and where the eye must he kept on the watch, habit makes the tJisk of 
observation perfectly easy. It is scarcely possible for any employment to be 
lighter. The position of the body is not injurious ; the geiieral attitude is erect, 
but the children walk about, and have opportunity of frequently sitting, if they 
arc so disposed. On visiting mills, I have generally remarked tlie coolness 
and equanimity of tin? workpeople, even of the children, whose manner seldom, 
as far as my observation goes, indicates anxious care, and is more frequently 
sportive than gloomy. The noise and whirl of the machinery, which are unplea- 
sant and confusing to a spectator unaccustomed to the scene, ])rotluce not the 
slightest etfect on the operatives habituated to it.” — (pp. 455 — 157.) 

Yet Mr. Baines admits that there are evils, both of a physical 
and of a moral nature, arising out of the factory system — not 
necessarily, but from tlie negligenceof those who manage them. 
TJie following practical suggestions for the removal of these 
evils are eminently deserving attention : — 

It were ennicstly to he wished, that master-mamifacturers were generally 
alive to the great inlluencc which they possess, and to the responsibility wliicli 
eojiscquenlly rests uj)on them. On their regulations much of the health, the 
morals, and tlie comfort of their w'ork-people depends. If a vietiical man were 
enfsat^t'd lo pay a tvreljy ristf to erery niillf which would ho a trivial expense, it 
would b(‘ impossible for any child to grow deformed, or lor a jierson of any age 
to work himself into <lisease, hccuusc the evil would be checked in its origin. 
If immorality wen* punished by dismission, as it might be with great propriety, 
a iiioid powerful check to vice would be established. If the children were eii- 
courag(‘d to attend Sunday schools, they w'ould generally attend tlieiii. 

“ The factory system is not to he judged as though it were insusceptible of im- 
provement: much has bA;n done to improve it of late years ; more may still be 
done. There are j;iol a few mills in Lanc:ushirc, Vorkshire, Cheshire, Derby- 
shire, and Scotland, where ventilation, cleanliness, and even neatness, are 
enforced, greatly to the advantage both of the master and of tlie workmen; 
where strict regulations exist against immorality of conduct or language ; where 
schools are taught, in which every child employed in the manufactory receives 
instruction, and where the girls learn sewing and knitting ; where there are 
libraries for the use of the work-))eople, and rewards for the children who 
attend Sunday- schools ; where there are benefit societies, which afford relief to 
the subscribers in sickness or misfortune ; and wlierc medical men are em- 
ployed to ins])cct tlie work ]>eoplc weekly. No man can reflect on the matter 
without perceiving that a hiinianc, religious, and intelligent manufacturer, has 
the iiower of bringing to bear on his work-people a variety of strong induce- 
ments to virtue and industry ; that, by an apparatus of means like those above 
mentioned, by the appointment of steady overlookers, and by his own vigilant su- 
perintendence, much, very much, might be done to make a factory rather a school 
of virtue than of vice. If it be contended, that a mer^ sordid cupidity actuates 
the manufiicturers, and that they will never he induced to take these measures 
for the improvement of their operatives ; I reply, that the mill-owners are neither 
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more uiuler the inilueiiee oi‘ avariee, nor less under the intliience ol better motive-, 
than any other class of men. On the contrary, many of tlicm tire men oi 
enlarged minds and humane feelings ; most of tliem have the meai»s of insti- 
tuting these improvements, wliiclj would require but a triiling expenditure; and 
nearly all, from tiieir vtn'y habits of business, are aeeiistumed to those extended 
views and ealculations, whieh enable them l<i look forward with eoiifidenee to a 
distant advantage Irom an immediate iaithty. Some from benevolence, some 
from emulation, some from slnime, and more, peiha]'s, than all, from a conviction 
that it would aetiiaily tend to prollt, may lollovv the exanj})les already set ; and 
in ten or tw'eiity years hence, tlie factories of I'higlnnd may bt* as much im- 
proved in the moral charaet(‘r t)f their operatives, as tliey have been in times past 
in the beauty and cfiiciency of their machinery. That it is the imperative duty 
of master.s to use all the means they possess of beneliting and imjjrovhig those 
who are under their control, no man of correct principles can doubt; and 1 
believe the conviction is strengthening and spreading ; that it is eminently tin* 
interest of a manufacturer to have a moral, sober, w t*ll-inforined, bealtliy, and 
eomfortabl^body of workmen.” — (pp. *182 — IS 1.; 

The subject liere treateil Avitli siicli enlarged views — the 
moral and social condition of the workmen in oiir manufac- 
turing districts — is one of the most jnmtically important that 
can engage the attention of the public. As ?vlr. Haines justly 
observes, “ factories might be made rather schools of virtue 
“ than of vice.*” They must, however, be eitlier tlie one or the 
other. Large masses of work-])C()ple of both sexes, and most 
of them in early youth, cannot lie collected togetlier and thrown 
into contact for many hours of every day, nitliout some decided 

and positive influence, good or bad, resulting from it. Such 
establishments, conducted with an indiflercncc to the moral 
interests of the operatives, will naturally brec»d vice; and that 
vice will spread itself through the community of which they 
form a part. Hut with a system of checks and encourage- 
ments, like that suggested by IMr. Haines, and with a vigilant 
superintendence on the part of the masters, the congregating of 
so many w'ork-peoj)le together might be found to facilitate the 
diffusion of knowledge, and of sound jainciples. It is the 
duty of every manufacturer to look to the interests of his 
workmen and his country, both of which arc clearly involved 
in tlie management of those hives of industry — the mills of 
J.ancashire, Yorkshire, and Glasgow'. We believe that large 
capital tends to good management ; and tliat the capitalist who 
is wisely liberal and careful, in attending to tlie interests of 
his servants, thercliy promotes his own. It is found indispen- 
sable to the efficiency of the great masses of machinery in the 
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nulls, that all their part^ should he made of sound and good 
materials — that they should he perfectly adjusted — that they 
should he kept free from dirt and rust — and that accidental 
injury should he (piickly repaired : surely it must be of equal 
necessitv, and of far superior importance, tliat the moral ma- 
chine, to which the other is subordinate, should he sound in in- 
tegrity and virtue — should he disciplined to order — preserved 
from all that wt)uld defile or corrupt — and that its frailer parts 
should he watched with especial care, not overstrained, not 
rudely drive»i, hut placed umler sure guidance, and regular 
impulse. 

\Ve cannot close this volume without expressing the high 
sense we entertain <if the talent and information it displays. 
.Mr. Haines has earned for himself an honourable j)osi*feion in the 
literature of his eoiintry ; and should he now discontinue his 
exertions, he may rest satisfied in the conviction of having 
rendered an important service to the industrial community to 
which he belongs — of having discharged that duty to society 
which every one, according to his ability, is called upon to 
perform. 


Auticlk V. 

Exarnen HistoiAque et Crtttque des dtversps Theories Peni- 
tentiairSi^ ramenees a une nnitc de Systetae applicable d 
la Frayice. Tar M. Manpiet Vassclot. 8 vola. 1835. 

Rapports de la Socict6 j)our le Patronage des jeanes liheres 
du Departement de la Seine, pour les Amices 1833-4. 
Par M. de Herenger, President de la Societe. 

Les Bagnes. Rochefort, Par Maurice Alhoy. 8vo. Paris : 
1830. 

First, Second, and Third Reports from the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords, appointed to inquire into the 
present State of the several Gaols, and Houses of 
Correction, in Erngland and Wales. 1835. 

1 UK first three works whose titlf^s we hsive just transcribed, 

afford a gratifying proof of the spirit of discreet philanthropy, in 
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which the great questions of prison discipline, of the correction 
of juvenile delinquents, and of secondary punishments, are 
now treated in France ; and they give rise to a cheering hope, 
that the time will come when the duty of social chastisement 
will be performed with that temperate austerity, which ter- 
rifies the wavering and reforms the guilty; and when the 
same moral instruction, which it is the object of the recent 
law on education to extend amongst the body of the people, 
will reach the w’orkshop of the delinquent and the cell of the 
criminal. In the course of the following pages we shall have 
occasion, more than once, to allude to these works ; it is not, 
however, to them that we shall chiefly or exclusively refer. 
Our intention is to offer to the reader such fruits of our own 
observatioTi and experience as we deem acceptable to the public 
eye, concerning the criminal population of France ; and to de- 
scribe the condition of the prisons of Paris, of the department of 
the Seine, and the system of inland secondary })unishinent 
whicli now obtains in that country. AV*e shall take leave, 
whenever our subject admits of, or demands detail, to make 
free use of a note book which lies upon our table, from whence 
we ho])c to draw such information as may illustrate the 
Ivic libra tions of a reviewer, 'llie memoranda which this note- 
book contains were made on the very s]i(rt;s to which they 
refer; and it may be sufficient to say, that wo hold ourselves 
responsible for the accuracy of the facts which they describe. 

The causes of delinquency, amongst the low er classes in Paris, 
may readily be traced to those seductions which 'their national 
character renders most irresistible, and to that excitement which 
their national history has kept alive. The criminals of Paris 
come of a race intemjierate in pleasure, and impatient of 
control : they live at a time when the licentiousness of 
society has been alarmingly increased at the ex})ense of its 
pristine gaiety ; and they plunge into the career of guilt with 
the ardour of awakened passion and of genius misapplied. The 
revolutions of 1789 and 1830 have conferred upon the gamin 
and the ouvrier de Paris a degree of political importance, tliat 
has increased his petulance, and stimulated him to the pursuit 
of those fickle successes in pleasure and in power, which are 
the objects of his homeless and adventurous life. The two- 
fold love of sensual gratification and of independence — the 
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dislike of labour, which is inadequate to purchase complete 
enjoyment, and the dislike of authority, whether it be that of 
a father, a master, or a gend’arme — are the main causes which 
tempt thousands of lads from their homes, to cast them upon 
the world, and to drive them along that fatal career of vice, 
guilt, and punishment, through which we shall shortly trace 
their steps. By the events, or rather by the chances of his 
earliest years, the boy is either thrown into the tide of licen- 
tious pleasure, or subjected to the painful rule of labour and 
a})prenticeshij). If the former, the experience which is speedily 
actpiiredfby mere children in all the wildest of human pas- 
sions — the enterprising expeditions which lie joins, or even 
leads* — the boldness with which he gambles his last pence, 
his father’s earnings, or (if all his stakes have failed)* the but- 
tons upon his jacket — the ardent love of dramatic amusement, 
with which he sculks, night after night, at the doors of the 
theatres on the Boulevards, or traps himself in the ])ilfcred 
tinsel of a carnival — mark him out as the future thief, the 
cunning and covetous enemy of industry and property — which 
he plunders only to enjoy. If the latter, the siiirerings which 


* 'the Following cases may be quotccl in illustnition of tb{?sc young adven- 
turers ; tlie indiviiiiials to whom they refer are at tins iiioinrnt in the Maison des 
Jcuncs Dt'tcnus, at Paris. 

(.labriel P cxtromcly small iiiperson, but with a countcnaiico expressing 

ferocious determinati^m joined to extreme cunning. He was the captain of a band 
ot‘ juvenile, almost infant, delinquents, twelve in number, being himself at that 
lime about twelve years of age; his comrades suriiamed him “ Lc Petit Vidocq,” 
from the reinarkahlc skill and boldness of his exploits. His comi)anions pilfered 
from the shop windows and stalls (ils iravaillaivnt aux elniagcs) ; but he reserved 
his talents for picking ))ockcts (il travaillait d la tire); he very commonly got 
as much as tliirty franc.s a tlay, which he went to spend with his band, outside the 
harriere. 

“ Auguste R , only ten years of age, was taken up as a confirmed vagabond ; 

he had a natural passion for climbing, and he escaped through windows and chim- 
neys, whenever his father locked him up : when he was transferred to the pre- 
fecture do police, he and the hoys he met with there amused themselves with 
gambling for sous, with dice which they made of bread. We happened to see 
this child the first time he entered the refectory of the prison, with the other 
1 k>V prisoners ; he was perfectly unmoved by the novelty and the loneliness of 
his position. Indeed, it is a general remark that the children who roam about 
the streets of Paris, sleeping on the stones, and stealing scraps of food from the 
meat- shops (diarniHers)^ forget’ the sense of dependence, and lose the gift of 
tears. They are as barbarous and as brave as North American Indians.** 
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he may have endured under the harsh treatment of a master 
or the abandonment of a* parent, joined to a sullen fear of 
evil consequences, and an unquenchable hatred of the hand 
which coerces him, impart a degree of immoral experience, 
which prepares him for the coarser pleasures and more hardy 
crimes of the outlaw. Tliese are the characteristics of that 
singular being, that wandering bedouin of civilised cities, the 
Gamin dc Paris ! 

“ C'cst cft enfant criard que Ton voit a tonto houn* 

Parortsonx et flaiiant, et I* n do <a donioiire 

Battant Ics maignos chieii , on le lon^ des p^rands min^ 

Charbonnant on siiHant n lie croquis impurs ; 

C’rt ('nfant no croit pas, il ‘raclic sur sa mere, 

Lo nom dll ciol pour liii i est qii’une farce aincro ; 

•^C’ost Ic libortiiiag-e enfin c i raccourci, 

Snr^uii front do quinze an e'est lo vice ondiirci 

says M. Barbier, the enipassioned satirist of modern France. 

If in his earliest years this being anticipates the excesses, the 
passions, and the follies of a maturer age, ^he retrains througli 
life the untamed independence of his boyhood ; and the gamin 
de Paris grows up (if he survive the diseases of misery and 
intemperance), to fill one of the lowest stations w ithin, or one of 
the w’orst stations without, the pale of civilised society. In the 
course of the year 1833 , 27,460 children Averc’ born in Paris, of 
whom 9347 were illegitimate ; in 1834 , the total number of births 
was 29 , 130 , of Avhich 9985 Avere illegitimate; only 1170 of the 
latter Avere acknoAvledged by their parents. This si^urce alone 
Avould suffice to supply the consumption of guift by the pro- 
duce of sin, Avere not the majority of these unhappy babes 
SAvept off at a very early period of life; the rest are cast 
iiomelcss upon the AA^orld. It has been found that, of the juve- 
nile delinquents in Paris, one fifth are orphans — one half 
fatherless — and one quarter motherless. (See the Rapport dc 
la Socicte de Patronage, for 1833 , p. 4 .) But the ties of mar- 
riage are now so ill cemented in France, that the family circle 
affords small moral protection, and scarcely a common shelter to 
the beings Avho are b<^rn within it ; hence again the alternative 
of ill-regulatcd enjoyment, or of hopeless labour arises; no 
religious principle strengthens the bonds of love ; no spirit of 
mutual succour unites the inhabitants of those poor chambers ; 
but the passion of equality triumphs over the first and holiest 
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of liunian institutions ; and llie faintly cun scarcely be said to 
exist for the lower orders of Paris, any more than for^ the 
boast which brings forth, suckles, and discards, its young. The 
levity or indifference of the parent justifies the insubordination 
of the child ; and tlie |K)pulation increases in number, in the 
knowledge and desire of luxury, and in the vilest excesses of 
immorality — without any check from religion, which is stifled 
by sensualism, or fn>m public opinion, which is degrailed and 
weak. 

It is to this population that the criminal code of 1810 is 
applied ; and its application is the consiiminatioii of that 
system of harsh and merciless order, which restoreil the tran- 
quillity of the empire, after the excesses of the revolution. 
Hut if it fulfilled some of the purposes of its author, tlje present 
state of the French criminal population, arul^the excellent 
Comptes Rendus de la Justice crinihielle^y sufliciently attest 
how imperfectly it has porformecl the higher task of a eriiiiinal 
legislation — that of correcting the delinquent and softening 
the libertine. It may be doubted how far a milder system 
is applicable to men, and the descendants of men, who have 
passed through the worst scenes which have been enacted 
in France, in the course of the last forty years. There are 
elements of discord and rottenness in the population, which 
afford but little hope of the reform of criminals who have 
lived in the voluntary practice of all the crimes which, in 
happier times and countries, frenzy ever tempted the maniac 
to commit, ki the year 1832, however, certain modifications 
took place in the penal code; the punishment of death was 
abolished in several cases; and the jury was invested with 
the power of pronouncing the existence of attenuating circum- 
stances, at their own discretion, without assigning any reason 
for their determination. The court is obliged, when a declara- 
tion of this kind is made, to lessen the penalty which the 
prisoner would otherwise have undergone, by one degreej*. 

* These returns were first drawn up by the order of M. de Peyroimet in 1825, 
under the inspection of M. Guerry de Champneuf, and have been continued ever 
since by the able and persevering care of M. Aroiideau. 

I In the year 1833, 7316 criminals were tried in the courts of assize in the 
various departments of France ; of whom 30V3 were acquitted by the court, and 
1848 were condemned to a mitigated punishment in consequence of the rccom> 
mendation of the jury. The population of the bagiics, and all the prisons of 
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The efPect of this has been to cliniinish the number of 
acquittals by about one tenth, and to confer an extraordinary 
power upon the jury, which has nearly abolished the use of 
capital punishment, and which has mitigated the infliction of 
the penal laws, whilst their provisions remain unchanged. 

‘‘ But,*” as Mr. Crawford very justly remarks in his excellent 
Report on the American System, ‘‘ nothing is more opposed to a 
“ complete uniformity of punishment, which is one of the 
most important means of rendering it effective, than this 
‘‘ latitude of discretion conferred by the legislature on men of 
various education, habits, studies, and employments. The 
«« greater criminal is led to calculate upon a lenient punish- 
ment ; and the degrees of culpability which are established 
by the, penal code in each crime, are confounded by the 
“ arbitiary verdict of the jury. The criminal is well aware 
of the jurors propensity ; he reckons with confidence on the 
consternation which an ordinary man may well feel at the 
awful trust thus inq)osed upon him ; and the highest penalties 
of the law are awarded under circumstances of excitement, or 
from casual motives, derogatory to the dignity of justice, which 
consists in its strict necessity. 

We are tempted to quote the striking language of Mr. 
Miles, in evidence before the House of I.ords, in illustration 
of this remark. 

“ Certainty of punishment, without the probability of mitigation, is one of 
the secrets of cifcctivc discipline. A thief speculates upon chance. ‘ Chance* 
is his favourite word, and however remote a chance in^y be, he trusts to his 
ingenuity and ‘ good luck’ to reduce it to a certainty, (’hance is the alpha and 
the omega of a thief’s existence. There arc chances of detection, cliHiices of pro- 
secution, and chances of acquittal ; even after conviction there are chances rf 
nnligaiio/i, chances of indulgence in the gaol, and even at the foot of the gallows 
one solitary chance remains — that the royal demise may save the culprit’s life. 
Thieves calculate all chances to a nicety ; and I am informed that they calculate 
that it is better to plunder, than to enlist, with the chance ot‘ a bullet instead 
of a lialter.” — Lords' Reporlf p. 397. 


permanent detention, has decreased by nearly one quarter in the course of the 
last six years ; for although the number of delinquents actually convicted has 
augmented in that space of time, the recommendation of the jury has tended to 
shorten the general sum of punishment. Thus, the number of forfata or galley- 
slaves has decreased from 10,000 to 8000; the inmates of the Maison Centrale de 
Melun from lOOO to 1000, and so on in proportion. There is reason however to 
believe, that, since the returns here cited were drawn up, the increasing lenity 
of the juries has bc{>ii attended by an increase in the number of grqat crimes. 
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The object of all tlie changes which have been made by the 
French legislators in the infititution of the jury, is avowedly 
to obtain a greater number of convictions. Such was the real and 
the ostensible motive of the laws more recently appended to the 
enactments against the press ; and such was the intention of the 
previous departure from the principle of unanimity, as recog- 
nised from time immemorial wherever trial by jury has 
obtained. On tlie discussion of that law, M. Arago demon- 
strated mathematically the enormous increase of the probabi- 
lities of error, by the substitution of a bare majority of one to 
the majority of two thirds, which was previously established 
by law. But tlic ])ur])ose of the French procedure is far less 
to detect the trutli and to avoid error, than to obtain tlie 
conviction of men who are presumably dangerous nj^inbers of 
society. 

Tile following cases, extracted from the notes to which 
we have before alluded, may serve to illustrate the consequences 
of what has been termed in the (Uiambrc des Deputes “ the 
omnipotence of the jury,'” and to show the mingled ferocity 
and levity of the French criniinal : — 

“ Louis (jl ooinmitted a murder in the Maison Centralc de Loos (Dep du 

iS'onl), where he was undcrgoingjiniprisoninent lor .mother crime, lie declared 
to the prelect of that department, that he considered himself at liberty to kill and 
slay whenever and whomsoever he pleased, eontideiit that the jury would always 
cimmslaucestitinnKutti's. This man was, however, executed at Lille for the 
offence ; hut several of his accomplices, who were notoriously and avowedly as 
fruilty as lie was, remained uiijmiiished." 


“ A murder was committed in 1821, by Bastien and Robert, upon the mother- 
in-law of tlu? latter, for the sake of some property. These men were not finally 
convicted until 18.13, when a case of premeditated assassination was proved on 
the clearest evidence : yet the jury pronounced ' vircunslances althiuanteSf solely 
because the same individuals had not committed any fresh murder in the tw'elve 
years which had elapsed since the perpetration of the crime. Their lives hud 
been profligate and inijienitcnt ; but, as the fruits of one murder suffleed to keep 
tliem above such pressure of temptation iis might have induced a second, that 
crime w’as attenuated by its consequences^ and their punishment mitigated accord- 
ingly. These men are now in the ILagnc of Brest.” 


“ In the course of this summer (1835), a surgeon of the navy, named Bancal, 
was tried for having murdered his mistress, under circumstances of peculiar 
atrocity, but with her owri consent. The prisoner’s counsel called upon the jury 
to acquit the prisoner, on the ground that co-operation “in suicide was not murder. 
The jury adopted this principle, however opposed it may be to the spirit of all 
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criminal legislation, and to tlie practice of all criiuinal courts ; and the man was 
acquitted. That is to say, the jury took upon themselves to supersede and annul 
the laws of their country, because they were allowed to decide upon the hiw of 
the case, for the fact was one as to which no doubts existed.” 

Instances of heinous Crime are, however, comparatively rare ; 
and the characteristic delinquencies of the criminal |X)pulatioii 
of Paris are directed mtire anrainst property from motives of 
cupidity, than against the person from motives of passion or 
revenge. The same remark holds good with regard to all 
large cities and busy iiianufacturing districts, as contrasted 
with a rural population, or a more rustic condition of society. 
In the latter crimes are less numerous, but more heinous ; 
just as the physical disorders to which those classes are 
subject are more violent and more fatal, though minor tlis- 
eases are- more widely cliffiised in towns. ^Phiis Dr. JillillS 
remarks, in a pamphlet on the connection between ctiucation 
and crime, recently published in America, that “ the sniallest 
number of juvenile delinquencies are found, by the Prussian 
‘‘ returns, to have occurred in the least instviictcd agricultural 
‘‘ provinces of Pomerania and Posen, and the largest number 
“ in the best instructed, but also most industrious and nianii- 
“ facturing provinces, those of Saxony and the Rhenish 
countries. But the crimes, for which children have been 
committed in those parts of the kingdom, where tlieir 
number was small, have been generally of a more heinous 
‘‘ character (arson, &c.) than in the provinces with more 
indictments, but principally for fraud and larceny.” 

To revert to the comparison wc just now enq'loyed. — It is 
not the diminished number of deaths, but the decrease of 
ailment, which is the true proof of the public health : in like 
manner, the increasing projxjrtion of minor deliiKpjcncies and 
of petty offenders, in the rank atmosphere of Paris, is a bad 
symptom ; and there is no tloubt that these offences are 
increasing far more rapidly than crimes of a deeper dye arc 
diminishing. 

The comparative guilt of the greater and the lesser delin- 
quents is clearly shown in the two great divisions — of criminal 
and correctional offenders — poiiite<l out by the French code, 
and maintained in the prisons. The former are exposed to 
the higher degrees t)f punishment ; the latter are imprisoned, 
without any mark of public infamy. But here let us listen to 
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the intelligent author of the book before ua, M. Marquet 
Vasselot. 

** However naturfil it may be to suppose tliat a criminal, who is undergoing a 
punishment of a severe character, is necessarily more culpable and more dan- 
gerous than an offender whose punishment is comparatively slight, I do not 
liesitate to affirm that such an opinion is most erroneous. It is not unfre<iuent 
to see the same energy which plunged a man into aggravated crime, employed in 
the work of penitence and reform. M. Mittermaier observes, that the thief 
who has becin early accustomed to live by larceny, may be far more morally 
ileprnvedf and less susceptible of amendment, than a convict for murder. The 
latter is most commonly punished for a first offence ; the former only attains to 
tlic distinction of success among his fellows by a long course of ignominious 
practice: the latter is immediately exposed to the severest penalties, the former 
may elude tlicin for years. Hence I conclude with confidence, tliat correctional 
di.'linqents are a hundred times snore likely to persevere in their evil courses, 
than tlie greater criminals.” — Theorirs Penitent., Vol. If., p. 203. 

We entertain no doubt of the justness of this remark, 
which proceeds from the pen of a man who has.devoted his 
life to the maintenance and improvement of prison discipline, 
and who now appears as the interpreter of some of the 
paradoxes and pcrpkxities of those minds which have lost the 
jx)wer of self-government, and abandoned the compass of right 
and wrong. The human will is more deeply pledged to a 
misdemeanour than to a crime; in the former case, we arc 
competent to judge the temptation, and the calm discernment, 
with which the hand of guilt grasps the forbidden fruits of life ; 
but who shall pronounce upon the dark impulses — the evil 
promptings — the madness and the mystery — of crimes which so 
often bear the stamp of the unreasonableness, if not of tlic 
unconsciousness, of lunacy ? Who shall unravel the tangled 
skein of an understanding disturbed by the absence of a self- 
control, and of an imagination heated by impure desires ? 

“ Ksti torineiiti 
Cresccraiuio ci dopo la gran sciitcnza, 

O fit'll niinori, o saran si cocenti.c 

These remarks were necessary as a preamble to the details 
we purpose to lay before our readers ; and w'e shall have 
occasion to refer to them in the course of tlie observations we 
are about to communicate. 

The prisons of Paris may be divided into four classes*, 
two of which are destined for prisoners before trial ; a third 

* The prisons ol‘ St. Pclagie, and the Rue de Clichy, which are not included 
in these remarks, are exclusively reserved for political oiienders and debtors. 

• VOL. II. N® I. I 
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consists of houses of correction ; and a fourth of houses of 
detention, or maisons centrales, wliicli are at some little dis- 
tance from the capital. When an individual is arrested in 
the streets of Paris, whatever may be his offence, from the 
most heinous crime to the most trivial delinquency, he is 
at once brought to the Prefecture de Police, lie remains 
there until the juge instruct ion has examined him, and 
(if sufficient evidence be brought forward) committed him for 
trial. This examination ought by law to take place within 
four-and-twenty hours from the moment of arrest by the 
serving of what is called a mandat damener or warrant ; 
but this period is frequently prolonged with impunity, as tlie 
proceedings of the juge ^instruction are carefully concealed 
from tire* puldic, with a view to facilitate the conviction of the 
prisoner, and to avoid the previous excitement of popular 
sympathy or indignation, which is not unfrequent in England. 
But although the maison (Tarret of the prefecture de police 
is a common receptacle for the guilty and trhe unfortunate — the 
gate at which the novice enters, or at least tlie outer circle of 
the hell of crime — it is by far the worst and foulest of all the 
yirisoiis of Paris. We shall have occasion to show that the 
progress of improvenient in these establishments has been in 
total disproportion to the presumed innocence of their inmates ; 
the maison (Tarret is not only the most degrading sty into 
which a delinquent is thrown, but it is the never-failing 
scluxd of talents already prone to guilty purj)oses, and the 
frequent source of accompliceships, which expose the lad to 
the enticements of the criminal, and involve him in common 
debauchery and guilt. 

“ The building of tlie Prefecture de Police is very irregular, and in nowise fitted 
for a house of detention ; the rooms arc sinall, the passages narrow, and the 
staircases close; no sort of exercise is possible, as no courts exist, and the 
prisoners occupy the same chamber by night and by day. These chambers are 
four in number ; they are paved with large fiagstones, and are warmed from 
bencatli with iron plates ; the beds, which arc about twenty in number in each 
room, arc turned up in the day time, so that the whole space is left .perfectly 
vacant ; there is no furniture, and in all the rooms the prisoners were squatting 
and wallowing on the floor, or sitting on the support of the bedstead. No 
occupation of any kind is possible. 

“ The first room was occupied by loose females, who were waiting to be 
forwarded to St. liazare; they were exceedingly noisy, although much fewer in 
number than usual. 

“ In another ward were women accused of various crimes and misde« 
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meanors; they were in the same abject and miserable destitution ; some of them 
had already been there several days, and were evidently suffering from the 
physical privations of air, exercise, and foo(L 

“ The boys under sixteen years of age are kept apart ; they were about ten in 
number; some of them were waiting to be reclaimed by their parents. One lad 
had been twenty-six days in the Maison des Jeunes Detenus before he received 
his sentence of twenty-four hours’ detention in the same prison ; his misde- 
meanor was only that of gambling in the streets ; and, strange to say, he was 
brought back to this den of the prefecture de police to wait for his parents, 
whom no one had apprised of his case! Several children were there ot very 
tender years ; one little fellow, with the merriest face in the world, had just run 
away from his parents for the second time. 

“ Two rooms of the same size as those below are reserved for the men ; they are, 
however, altogether in one chamber, which they change, in order to have it 
ventilated, every twelve hours, unless the prison be so full that both rooms arc 
completely occupied. There were about forty persons in it when wc entered ; the 
stench was disgusting and the heat intolerable, although the day was cold. These 
individuals, ac;cused of every gradation of crime and misdemeanor, with the 
exception of those suspected of capital felonies, and those j«^ho can pay the 
pistofe, were lounging in every possible attitude of misery, listlessncss, and 
ennui. Some of thctn were eating coarse bread, others chewing onions and 
garlick ; many had tobacco j but as they were all recently arrested, they hail not 
the usual supply of prison comforts, or the dull submissive air of men under- 
going a just or a certain detention. AVhilst we were there, four mouehardt 
(police spies) came into the visiting room, and the prisoners were successively 
marched down to them to be recognised. From the moment a man enters this 
prison the surveillant treats him like a gallcy-shivc, brutally vociferating the 
roll-call, and jesting at the indignation of those who demand justice, as well as 
at the fear of those who expect punishment. 

One half of the individuals who enter the maison d* arret, are perhaps never 
lirought to trial ; and, of such as are tried, one third will be acquitted ; but the 
sergent de rille (policeman) is the only judge recognised by the turnkey, and 
whomsoever lie arrests, is the victim of the law. The surveillant asserted that 
the prisoners soqpetimcs lie weeks, or even months, in this horrid prison, 
awaiting the pleasure of the juge d’ instruction, or tlie procureur du roi. The 
usual term is three days ; the legal term twenty-four hours.” 

The prolongation of the period of detention is an abuse of 
tlie law, which the ignorance of the prisoners or the insolence 
of the gaoler is too apt to fjicilitate and to maintain. But 
rare as are notions of right, amongst the individuals who carry 
the strongest keys to the stoutest locks which human skill 
can devise, we have no doubt that a civil action for damages 
might be brought against the gaoler who should venture to 
exceed the term of his legal authority. After the first 
examination, prisoners are frec[iiently re-committed for further 
investigation ; and after one crime has been.sufficiently attested 
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to warrant a committal for trial, the juge (Tinstruction fre- 
quently retains the delinquent in his own keeping, for some time, 
with the hope of extracting, from his confessions or his despair, 
a clue to further offences or to the accomplices of his guilt. In 
this sense, the odious prison of the prefecture may he regarded 
as a real place of preliminary torture ; the question is apjdied 
to all who enter it, by the unspeakable nuisances which assail 
every sense and every decent feeling of the prisoner. It is 
clear to all who are ac(][uainted with the character of the 
French ministers of justice — men greedy of convictions, and 
counting their honours by the number of cases which they bring 
before a court of assize, incapable of conceiving the clement 
prejudices of the English law, or of inflicting punishment in 
the nauK* of any higher motive than the present security of 
society — it is clear, that no restraint can be exercised upon 
these functionaries, but by the jniblicity of their proceedings. 
No tyranny can be more oppressive, than that of a subordinate 
officer privately applying the resources of lun all-powerful and 
immoral police to the concerns and the persons of every 
inhal)itant of Paris and of France. 

We will, however, sup])osc that the ddinquent is presumed 
to be guilty of the offences for which he was first arrested. 
The juge (Tinstruction then consigns him^ by a majidat de 
justice^ to a maiso?i de justice^ where he awaits his trial. 
Three of the prisons of Paris arc used for this purpose, and it 
is to be remarked, that the infamous mixture of the condemned 
and the accused, which prevails to a certain extent in Newgate, 
never occurs in Paris*. These three prisons are, ‘‘ I.a Force,’' 

♦ In lingland, most of the county gaols arc superior to the prisons of London, 
and the exertions of county magistrates have, in many i)laces, obtained tin? most 
satisfactory results ; but in France, the prisons of Paris are imineasiirably 
superior to those of the departments; and the exertions of the iiis})ecteurs- 
gencraux are insufficient to anH?nd the various evils and abuses to which the 
lattcT .are subject. We subjoin an account of a prison at Lille, in the heart of 
the most populous department of France, which may give some idea of what 
these? places are. M. Mecliin, tlie excellent and active prefect of the department 
du Nord, h.'is erected a new prison in the stead of “ Le petit Hotel,” which will 
be occupied before many months have elapsed ; but it is to be feared that Lille 
offers only a single s])eciinen of a very genera] abuse. 

“ Ibe prison of Idlle, called ‘ Le Petit Hotel,’ is used as a niai.snn 
d’arret, a maison de justice for untried prisoners, and a inaison dc correction for 
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to whicli the large majority of the men are sent ; “ La Con- 
ciorgerie,"” to which a few peculiar cases are removed ; and 
St. Lazare,” which is reserved for female prisoners. We 
shall l)orrow a notice of these several establishments from the 
same source which we have already quoted. 

“ La Force, Rue St, Antoine, April 1835. — Force is an enormous pile of 
irregular buiUling, which is now solely occupi<‘d by j)risoners w.aiting for trial. 
They arc removed hither from the maisons d’arret, and are frequently detained 
for a very considerable space of time. The two great conditions of prison disci- 

rnisdemeanants condemned to a short detention. It is an appurtenance of the 
ancient palace of the counts of Flanders. We entered through a sort ot kitchen 
into the can tine, where the male prisoners are allowed to sit and consume 
whal(!ver they please to purchase, as beer, gin, brandy, meat, tobacco, and wine, 
at lixed prices. Passing the cantine we arrived in the court of the female 
prisoners, which was a yard not more than a few feet square, i** which two 
enoinnous and dirty dogs were kennelled beside a dunghill. On either side, a 
stec)) and crazy staircase of wood leads to the day roonfj and the sleeping 
closets of the prisoners. On the staircase to the right, several bare- footed 
factory girls were gaping in the sun ; they were coarsely dressed, their persons 
were neglected, with t^ e exception of their hair, and their rude manners and 
coarse Flemish language, did not preserve a tnice of the graceful and coquettish 
populace of France. The women’s dormitories are two closets, containing 
twtjlve beds each, stowed so as to touch each other ; the sheeting and coverlids are 
reiiiovod <Iuring the day, to prevent them from being devoured by the rats ; on 
Sundays, a kind of swing loop-hole is opened in the further chambers, through 
which the women hear mass. They rcniaiii in this den till eight o’clock in the 
morning. 

“ 'I'lie division of the men is even more horrible ; there arc at tliis moment 
(April 1835) D t prisoners, of whom about 60 are imprisoned for smuggling, and 
alioiit 25 are under liftecii years of age, for ‘/a fniudc* is chietly carried on 
along the llelgiaii fioiitier by children and dogs. Of course, the peo}>le attacli 
no sort of criminality to this evasion of the law. The physiognomy of these 
]>risouers was, in general, dull ; the thief’s eye was rare, and the contrast with the 
population of Paris very striking. A simtinel and a great dog were placed at 
till; further end of the court, hut the prisoners were not prevented from gambling 
as much as tliey liked. The dungeons, which are the only means of etFecting a 
sci)ariitioii betw'cen tin.- prisoners, arc small dark cellars, streaming with a urarm 
fetid moisture, and incomparably more foul than the worst dungeons of Venice. 
Tile sleeping rooms of the men are not larger than those of the women, and as 
llu* occupants are much more numerous, they sleep two or three in a crib, men 
ami boys promiscuously. The faces of these poor wretches, more especially 
of the younger prisoners, bore evident marks of the worst debauchery 
misery, and violence. It is wortliy of remark that, in this prison, where felons, 
smugglers, and vagrants, are locked up with weak and ill-directed children, 
more ignorant than irreligious, thefts between the prisoners are exceedingly 
rare. The contrary seems to be the case in the county gaols of England, but it 
is to be hoped that scenes of suqh filth and depravity*arc rare in the southern 
parts of our island, at any rate.'* 
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pliiic, division and labour, are both very difficult to obtain in the state of pre> 
Slimed innocence, in which the inmates of this house of detention remain till their 
trial ; and accordinjrly there is more disorder, gaming, loose conduct, and abun> 
duiicd demeanour here than in any other prison of Paris. The surveillans seemed 
also to be the most brutal and ignorant wliom I had met with the physician, 
whom wc found in the infirmary, was no better, and opined that the solo merit of 
a prison — which rendered La Force unrivalled — was fresh air. Some division is, 
however, attempted. In the first place, the lads between sixteen and twenty 
years of agi’ are kept apart ; tliey have little or no work, and only a few tattered 
volumes to thumb, hut they arc kept tolerably quiet. The arrangement of their 
dormitory is gooil and economical, though far from being perfect ; it imiy with 
great case lx; adopted in any tolerably sized room. The chamlier is divided by 
stout oaken partitions into compartments, about 7 1 feet long, and 4 feet widt*, in 
each of which is a bed : the passage, which goes before and behind the compart- 
ments, aflurds a free ventilation through the broad wooden barring of the door and 
the ojipositc end, whilst the surveillaut is enabled to see the prisoners as they liiv 
Silence is preserved during the night, and all personal communication is thus cut 
ofil These' cages exist only in the division for lads. Many of the courts and 
dormitories of the prisoners arc exceedingly vast ; and the chapel, wliicb is a very 
lofty building, has been converted into a room for forty beds. Tlic coiise<pic!icc 
of this change is that there is no chapel at all, nor religious Instructiuii of any 
kind. Several large courts were filled with prisoners accused of theft and rob- 
bery : they were most of them very noisy, paid little or no attention to our ]>re- 
sence, and went on gambling at their leisure, an amusement which the brigadier 
who conducted us seemed to consider as their best and most proper resource. 
Some of the prisoners were making list shoes, and a few others working at a 
tailor’s hoard. If work were provided, it is probable that many more would lie 
glad to profit by it. The prisoners acqused of votes de faity bans romjms, and 
other otTenees not amounting to theft, arc in a separate 'yard ; and tliose who 
have been tiiken up as vagabonds or mendicants, await tlieir removal to the depot 
at St. Denis, in yet another division. The latter individuals had none of tliem 
the bold roving eye of the other culprits, whom one saw in their natural state, as 
it were, somewhat excited by tlic tumult of so large a company, the defiance of 
mutual encouragement, and the uncertainty of their trial. The^xj appeared to he 
almost all of the true Parisian breed of knaves and ruffians ; and certainly 1 
liave never seen so many wiJd and cunning faces in men actually undergoing 
punishment. At Mciun, at Poissy, and even at Bicetre, there are few faces 
which do not betray the calamity, if not of reprobation, of ennui : but in La 
Force, the bird is recently caught, and it jHreserves its savage, reckless demeanour, 
its noisy joys, and arrogant independence. There were at this time 630 prisoners 
in La Force, a majority of whom are probably committed to prison for a second 
or third time.” 

It is a well known fact, that the corrupting influence of 
prisons is even more sensible upon men in confinement be- 
fore trial than it is after, and, unfortunately, the means of 
avoiding contamination are fewer and less evident. In Paris 
no religious instruction, and. in most countries no occupa- 
tion, is allowetl to amend or to cheer the prisoner, where all 
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arc legally presumed to be innocent. A division, founded 
upon tlie nature of the crimes of wliich the prisoners are 
accused, is clearly a fallac*y : for, admitting that a certain 
number of innocent persons are committed for trial upon each 
charge, the innocent individual accused of murder would 
await his acquittal in the company of the assassin ; whilst the 
liardened misdemeanant would be carefully, but needlessly^ 
sequestered from the influence of the casual criminal. The 
only division which appears to us to be expedient, in a prison, 
for i)ersons before trial, is tliat to be made between men com- 
mitted for a first offence, and those committeil for a second 
time— or, as the French term it, en rccidive — whenever this can 
be femnd out : and we' insist the more on this pointy as WC 
attach the greatest inqxjrtance to the regular publication of 
returns, which might give us some data as to the number of 
relapses or recommitments in the country. A man who has 
once been condemned, and who has undergone suspense in a 
gaol, and punishment on the tread-mill or in the hulks, has 
but little to suffer from contamination. He has already had 
the disorder, and runs no risk of further infection. And as 
the worst delinquents, and those most presumably criminal, 
would be in this predicament, the innocent, or at least the 
novices, would be removed from their company. 

The CoNCiERGEiiiE — that beautiful building of early 
French architecture, standing on the island of the Palais 
tie .lustice — is one of the most interesting, though it is one 
of the least used, of the prisons of Paris. From its being 
several feet Ifelow the level of the Seine, every part of it is 
incorrigibly damp ; and prisoners are never kept there more 
than a few days, just before, or just after, their trial at the 
court of assize, in the adjoining building. But it was in one 
of the towers of this edifice, that the prudent Philippe de 
Comines awaited the pleasure of his wily and ruthless master ; 
and it was from the dampest and closest of the ground cells of 
this prison, that Marie Antoinette and her sister (who had been 
separated in their last hours by a wall between their cells), were 
carried off* to the scaffold. A considerable sum of money has 
recently been expended by the Ville de Paris in restoring and 
ventilating the Conciergerie, which has served, upon a recent 
occasion, as a receptacle- for the republictins of Lyons, who 
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were transferred to Paris, to be tricci by tlic Chamber of Peers — 
a trial and a detention to which it forms no part of our present 
purpose to allude ; we therefore beg our readers to turn 
with us to the prison which is now exclusively occupied by 
women. 

“ Prison de St. Lazare, March J8Z5 , — Tliis great prison, situated in the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Denis, contains 853 women : about 497 arc condemned to 
simple correctional detention, for violation of the rules relative to the prostitutes 
of Paris ; but this class sometimes amounts to 800. Of the remaining 350, a Large 
m ijority were aw<iiting their trial, and a small number were condeiimed to tem- 
porary imprisonment, for theft and other misdemeanours. The female convicts 
sentenced to any punishment exceeding one year, are transferred from Paris to 
the Maison Centrale cle Clermont. 

** These two great divisions present very different characteristics. W e began 
our visit by the condemned wards. The little girls (a few of whom were certainly 
not above ten or twelve years old) are separated from the other women, and work 
under the eye of a matron. Their conduct is in general good ; and they are 
encouraged by an occasional permission, granted by the director, to walk on fine 
Sunday afternoons along the outer Boulevard. The severest punishment is soli- 
tary confinement without labour for a short time. 

“ Another ward is allotted to the mothers of infant families, and the preg^iant 
women received into the prison. Twenty or thirty young children were here 
under the care of their mothers : but no traces of a school-room> either for them 
or the prisoners, were to be seen. The condemned females were at work in the 
different workshops : they were washing, ironing lace, making straw hats, doing- 
needle- work, and making paper phosphorus boxes, which supply nearly the whole 
consumption of that very useful article in-Paris. There was a female superin tendant 
in each room, who maintained silence, at least while we were there. The females 
awaiting their trial may work if they choose, and they arc paid at the same rate 
as the convicts. There is no refectory, and all the prisoners eat (d la game.lle ) 
from wooden bowls. Their food is abundant, and they are allowed a certain 
quantity of wine, to be drunk on the spot where it is distributed. In the caiitinc 
they may purchase certain extra rations, and snuff) but no '''erraented liquors. 
The ])assion for smoking is so great (especially among the prostitutes) that they 
make pipes of bread, in which they smoke snuff, tobacco being prohibited. This 
])rison has been very much ameliorated by the introduction of silence and severer 
discipline within the last few years. 

“ The great division of the prostitutes is more airy, and more vast, than that 
of the delcnues criminelles ; it consists of the workshops and infirmaries. The 
committals, which are made by the authority of the prefet de police, for infrac- 
tions of the police regulations relative to this class of women, vary from a few 
rlays to three months. Tliere are women here who have htfcn sent to prison 
eighty times. The persons who preside in the workshops are women. Wc 
were accompanied by the director of the prison, and the silence and order which 
liis presence created was ludicrously perfect. The few women we accosted 
answered in shrieks rather than words, unable to lay aside, for an insUiil, their 
customary vociferations. 

“ The difficulties which are inseparable from all prison observation — the 
mistrust of the most wary — the concealment of the shame- faced — the hypocrisy of 
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th(* ciiniiiij" — the hostility of the whole community, where every one is either a 
jraolcr or a culprit, a tyrant or a victim — ^are multiplied ten-fold in St. Lazare. 
Wo saw nothing of that habitual turbulence, that inconceivable shainelessiiesfi, 
which characterises the lowest females of Paris : few or none of them had lost 
that skilful self-possession — that impenetrable power of concealment, which 
belongs to modesty in the best of the sex, and successfully apes it in the most 
abandoned. If one had not remembered the tradititmary horrors of St. J^azare, 
one might almost have imagined one*s-self in the quiet and decent wards of an 
olil-folks* hospital. 

“In the inlirmary the patients were younger and handsomer than the old 
harpies below : most of them were in bed, dressed with a certain degree of 
coquetteric, and sitting up in graceful attitudes ; but they had all hard lines 
above the eye, and a dark shade beneath it. Their heads were arranged with 
great taste and elegance. Indeed, the hair is the chief pride and amusement of 
the female prisoner, and the mere threat of cutting it oil* is a more appalling 
menace than any other privation, of liberty, food, or light. 

“ This and La b’orce are the only two prisons 1 have seen in which no 
attempt is made to celebrate public worship. During the Kestoration a church 
was erected here, which is a small, grotesque, and iiiconvenUiit building, so 
liadly put together that it is already in neetl of repair. Ilut the fact is that it 
has never been used ; and the director, who was evidently very anxious to have 
nothing to do with the church, maintained that the place was absolutely required 
to stow old bedsteads ill. This pretext in St. Lazare, which covers many acres 
of ground, was rather a strong eilbrt of the imagination. When it is opened, 1 
believe the attendance will be compulsory, a measure to which the director was 
also opposed; though he was prepared for a very lull uttendunce at the first 
opening, from motives of curiosity. Since the time of tlie cholera (1832), mass 
has not been said in the prison ; .and I did not hear of any kind of religious 
attendance or instruction.” 

The efforts which were made by the Restoration, to base the 
amelioration of prison discipline and of public instruction 
upon the ground ’ of religion, have long since been assailed by 
the back current of the revolution, by the open hostility of 
subordinate agents to those measures which the higher powers 
recommend, but which they cannot enforce, and l>y the pro- 
foundly irreligious state of the community. Nevertheless, it 
is worthy of remark, that in the prisons which we have already 
<k‘scribcd, the absence of religious ]>rotection, not to say cow- 
mlation^ is more complete than in those which we are about to 
consider. In La Force and St. Lazare, the prisoner still keeps 
u]) a frei]ucnt communication with his friends, and his legal 
advisers ; he is not cut off’ from society, nor does he abandon 
the habits of indifference which prevail in the whole commu- 
nity. He is not presumed to stand in any^nced of religion, 
until he is proved to be guilty of a crime. 
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We will now suppose that the offender is tried and con- 
victed before the assizes of Paris, which are always sitting, 
with the exception of a few days in each month. The time of 
his previous detention depends upon the zeal or the pleasure 
of the juge d^mstructionj and the procureur du roi ; and 
cases occur of prisoners remaining in gaol more than a twelve- 
month, whilst proofs are being collected against them. The 
shortest time in which it is possible for the procureur du roi 
to expedite a serious criminal case, to hear all the oral, and to 
read all the written depositions, is two months*. It is not our 
intention to comment upon the criminal procedure of the 
French courts, which would extend the topics of a subject 
already far too copious for our limits ; but we cannot but 
advert to the existence of the practice of self-crimination, by 
the interrogation of the prisoner or prisoners at the bar — to the 
absence of the right of cross-examination by the prisoner — and 
to the spirit of suspicion and animosity which prevails in the 
French magistrates against the accused, whom the law, of 
which they are the mere organs, still affects to consider as 
innocent. The presidents of the local criminal coiirts“|* are 

* We fidvance tliis assertion upon tlie authority of an active and zealous 
magistrate. The following is a statement of the time required to procure, not a 
conviction, but an acquittal. In 1833, 3093 prisoner's were acquitted of the 
charges brought against them : they had undergone the following detention 
before trial : — 

4G8 less than one inontli. 

488 from one to two months. 

»551 from two to three months. 

575 from three to four months. 

418 from four to five months. 

191 from five to six months. 

375 from six months to a year. 

27 for a year, or longer. 

Total 3093 

f In each of the 361 arrondissements into which the kingdom of France is 
divided, there is a tribunal, consisting of at least tlirec individuals, who are 
styled “ Juges de Premiere Instance," for trying correctional otfcnccs without a 
jury. In the chief town of each department, another tribunal de premiere 
instance exists ; and there are twenty-seven cours royales in France, each of 
which furnishes a president to hold tlie courts of assize for the trial of criminal 
offenders, with the jury, and tor the hearing of appeals from the correctional 
courts, without that ii'istitution. 

The grand jury docs not exist in France ; but every accusation of crime is 
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personally interested in defending the district in which they 
reside ; and the whole class of magistrates (amounting together, 
with their counsellors and deputies, to at least 3000 individuals) 
are as desirous of showing their zeal by the number of con- 
victions they succeed in obtaining, as the savage is to display 
the trophies of his fallen foes : the public prosecutor is no less 
ardent in the pursuit ; and the habitual scruples of the jury 
(who are also locally concerned) are the only protection to 
which the evidence or the arguments of the prisoner can 
aj’jpcal with any chance of success. To this enil, an able advo- 
cate is invariably selected to defend every prisoner, who is 
always allowed to speak last in the proceedings. But it is mainly 
to the jury that the task of appreciating the degree of cul- 
jmbility is referred. It is singular that the central admini- 
stration, wliicli parjilyses so much of the civic epergy of the 
French, should not exist in the dispensation of criminal justice; 
and that all the magistrates of the trihunanoo de premiere in-- 
stance and of the Tours royales^ should be provincial and 
locally cotmcctcd. The consequence is, that whereas a hun- 
dred local (juestions are disp<iscd of by a supreme and remote 
authority, the trial of prisoners is not protected from the bias 
of hical animosity, and the jury is not placed under the control 
of a temperate and unprejudiced magistrate. The Cour de 
Cassatioti does, indeed, hear appeals in criminal eases, but its 
jurisdiction extends only to points of law, not to the evidence 
of facts. The tribunals of Paris are divided into courts of 
assize for crim^al cases, and correctional courts; the former 
of which pass sentence of imprisonment, and all peines infa-^ 
mantes., such as the galleys, and other penalties, accompanied 
by temporary exposure on the scaffold; the latter merely 
inflict fines and correctional detentions for a shorter term. When 
a prisoner is condemned to less than one year's imprisonment,^ 
he is transferred to Bicetre; which serves at once for a house of 
correction for these delinquents, and as a maison de d6p6t for 
the convicts, who are awaiting the departure of the chains for 

submitted, in the first place, to a body, called the “ Chambre du Conseil da 
Tribunal de Premiere Instance,” which may annul it by a decision of “ non lieu,** 
which is equivalent to the finding « no true bill.” If, however, it p:i88 tl/is 
ordeal, it is deferred to the “ Chambre d’accusation,” which transmits it (if it 
think fit) to the assizes by tui ” arret de renvoL” 
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the galleys of Toulon and Brest. We shall here extract some 
account of it as a house of correction, and return to it again as 
the spot from which the formats are sent off*. 

“ BiCBTRii:, Feh. 1835. — Tlie site now occupied by tlic hospice, madhouse, 
and prison of Bicetre (for these three establishments arc comprised within the 
same building) was once that of the palace of the great Cardinal Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, whose name has gradually been corrupted into the present 
appellation. The edifice, .is it now stands, was built about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and the only vestige of the Knglish occupants of tlie 
]>laec, consists in a well, of amazing depth and diameter, from which a constant 
supply of water is drawn. The portion of the building which is devoted to the 
prisoners is under a distinct surveillance, and is totally separated from the 
asylums of age and madness. It consists of several square houses, three 
stories in height, which surround an exercising yard, usually denominated llie 
grande cour, or the coiir aux fers. In each story there is a corriilor, containing 
about a hundred persons ; the cabanons, or wards, upon the right are occupied 
by delinquents condemned to short imprisonments ; the grouiHl>fioor of the 
biiiidings upon the left, has been converted into worksliops, which were originally 
styled the Fort de Mahon*; and the upper story, which is still the dormitory 
of the convicted felons, bears the name of St. Luger. Be hind this ponitm 
of the prison lies the ' cour aux chieiis,' so called in remembrance of llic never- 
sleeping dog, Dragon, whose kennel once stood upon the wall between this yanl 
and the cliomin de roiide. The separation wbieb is thus kt‘pt up Ix'tween tlie 
greater and lesser delinquents is only temporary ; for they ail meet at exercise 
in the grande cour for two hours every day, during which time no iiiqiediment 
is otferod to their free intercourse. Often have we mingled in the strange* 
and curious groups which gathered round us in these noon- day hours oi* recrea- 
tion : here the experienced thief, awaiting a more s\jvere and more lasting 
punishiiient, or concocting a plan of escape and future crime; lliere the young 
accomplice, already half involved in the vortex of infumy, and anticipating tlie 
wretched issue of his future career by the misery of those who templed him in 
Paris and met him in Bicelre. A community of being*' clinging to one another 
in common degradation, and animated by a coiniiioii hatrei’ of their gaolers and 
by a brutal love of the same wild enjoyments. Amongst llieiii was a lad of 
nineteen, who was condemned to seven years travatu forces for a robbery he had 
committed within eight hours after his liberation from a foriiuT detention in the 
same prison. We happened to have been present at his trial, anil to liave wit- 


• It was from the Fort de Mahon, which was then used as a sleeping ward, 
that the notorious Vidocq attempted liis escape, with thirteen com])anions : the 
attempt was discovered, the alarm was given, and all the party hut one were 
secured on the spot. The fourteenth, who w?is a man of great address and 
strength, escaped over the roof, till at hist he let himself drop into a sort of 
yard. What was his horror at finding himself in the cell of the most furious 
maniac in Bicetrel For three days however he contrived to intimidate, to 
cajole, and to resist this dreadful being, whose food he stole when it was ]>usiicd 
into the cell. At length, however, his situation became untenable, and he gave 
himself up to the kei^pers, who restored him to the prison, wounded, lacerated, 
and exhausted with sleeplessness and hunger. 
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nnsscd the talent anil spirit wliieh he displayed in liis defence. Gage, surnained 
* l(t Dv^rinfrufeur* for such was his name iind title, entertained no notions of 
criminality, and his idea of a had action was a robbery unskilfully performed or 
imperfectly concealed ; he professed his contempt for accomplices, his determi- 
nation to stick to his profession, * car le vol, e’est le premier commerce du 
monde,* and a growing resolution to kill all troublesome witnesses. These 
sentiments were loudly applauded hy a grouji of greater and lesser scoundrels. 

“ In the correctional part of the prison, the delim|uents who arc unable to 
pay for the expenses of their trial are detained to make up the money ; and this 
subsequent detention is not unfrequcntly as long as the one to which they were 
originally sentenced. In the mass of the convicts at Bicetre, it may he reckoned 
tliat eighty in one hundred would iinniedialely re-commciice the crimes for which 
they are siitlbring punishment, if they got out. Of the remaining twenty, who 
make some show of penitence, fifteen will yield to tem]>tation, or to want; and 
perha])s live will take to better courses. Instances have been known of men 
arrested within three quarters of an hour after their discharge. 'I'hc room in 
wliicli the felons sleep is a disgusting instance of the filthy indiflerence of the 
l'’rench to cleanliness and decency. Ten mattresses are laid, side hy side, in one 
huge cril) or bedstead, on each side of the room. On these twenty pallets, forty 
convicts sloe]), and when the prison is full, as it always is a slmrt time before 
the diqjartiire <»f the ehaiius the same number of beds is prepared Wldar tlie 
oaken cribs, so that eighty individuals then pass the night in the same chamber! 
The workshops of Bicetit* are not very considerable, and they do not furnish 
employmi'ut to above half the prisoners. They consist in wadding making, 
locksmiths’ forges, bobbin weaving, &c.’* 

Tlic question of prison labour is ati extremely complicated 
out*; and it is no less difficidt to determine what trades it may 
be ex])edient to teach prisoners. The cheerful ac^tivity wincli 
prevails in all tlte workshops, the jdcasnre which is inseparable 
from contrivance and production, and the necessary commu- 
nication of the prisoners in their various employments, render 
the life they lead scarc^ely less agreeable than that of the 
workman. If ft is more monotonous, it is more certain. Hut 
in the case of the particular trade of locks7mthst^ it is clear 
that when taught to men of this dcscri])tion it becomes a school 
for burglary* ; and Ave know of instances of lads committed 
to ])rison for a slight offence, who learned the art of picking 
or making locks there, and after tlicir discharge were very 
shortly re-committed for a crime which they had imprudently 

* Wo loam from Mr. Crawford’s report on the American prisons, that although 
there arc sixteen dilferent trades practi.sed in the eastern penitentiary of Phil- 
adelphia, there are no locksmiths, and only five blacksmiths, out of 1 54 prisoners. 
In the maison centrale at Poissy, 102 prisoners out of 630 are employed in 
making locks alone. In tlic penitentiary of Sing- Sing, which is very inferior in 
point of discipline to that of Philadelphia, there arc 74* blacksmiths and lock 
makers out of 83*2 prisoners. 
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been taught to effect. The system of prison laliour is carried 
on by contract in the French prisons, and the cupidity of tlie 
administration is the real cause of these abuses. In the 
department of the Seine, lock-making repays the contractor 
better than any other trade, because it is one in which the 
workmen are very willing to jierfect themselves, and because 
many of them are already skilled in it. 

The nature of the employment of course depends on the 
habits of the population. In Paris there is no staple trade, 
and the majority of prisoners pass through a long and unpro- 
ductive apprenticeship ; but in the dejwtment du Nord, the 
prisoners are almost all weavers and spinners by education, 
and the prison is consecpiently a manufactory, not a collection 
of workshops. But in this case, the competition with free 
labour, and the great disproportion of the different trades 
introduced ’into the maisons centrales, are the two great 
obstacles to the perfection of the system. The term of 
apprenticeship is very long in some of tlje American peniten- 
tiaries, where the rule of silence prevents the free communi- 
cation of instruction ; in the French prisons it generally 
extends to about six months, during which period the prisoner 
earns about one-half what he is exjiected to do when his 
education is completed. 

The Maisons Centrales, or central houses of detention, 
were created during the Restoration, for the custody of those 
delinquents who had been condemned to a term of imprison- 
ment, varying from thirteen months to twdntjr years, or even 
for life. As the punishment of the galleys cannot be applied 
to female offenders, a sentence of travaux forces is always 
commuted in their case into seclusion in one of these establish- 
ments. The design of forming the maisons centrales was 
conceived about the month of March, 1803; it was, however, 
overlooked in the midst of the schemes and triumphs of that 
eventful period; and it was not until the 2nd of April, 1817, 
that a royal ordinance created fourteen of these prisons, which 
were shortly afterwards increased to the number of nineteen. 
They were for the most part established in old abbeys, or 
deserted convents, with more regard to economy than to conve- 
nience; and the nineteen maisons centrales are very irregularly 
scattered over tlie eighty-six departments of France. The 
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expenditure incidental to the repairs and preparation of these 
edifices amounted to 105487,479 francs (about oC?.419i500), 
from tlie year 1815 to 1828. They contain about 17,500 
prisoners at the present time ; and the total expenditure for 
1 884 was as follows : — 

General expenditure 3,600,000 

Salary of the inspet'teur general ... 10,000 „ 

Extraordinary expenses 5,116 „ 

Total 3,615,116/mwc5. 

(About XM 44,604 12.^. 9rZ) 

This oxpcn<litiire is defrayed by the departments, out of a 
rate which is termed, in the French budget, the nineteen 
centimes additionels,*^ and which furnishes supplies for the 
maintenance of roads, and fiir a variety of other local expenses, 
'^rhe annual cost of each prisoner* may consecjuently be 
rec.koned at a chargv^ of 206 francs, 58 centimes (about 8/. 5«.), 
iijion the departments. In every inaison centrale, the labour 
of the prisoners is farmed by a contractor, who engages to 
sii])ply food, clothing, and occupation to the whole body of 
inmates, upon certain conditions, and for a certain time. The 
rate at which tliis contract is concluded, depends upon tlie 
po})ulation, and the demand for labour in the several depart- 
ments ; it varies from 36 centimes for each prisoner, per diem, 
to 65 centimes, besides a certain fixed expenditure for repairs 
and other necessj^ries, which brings the average cost of each 
prisoner to nearly 59 centimes (about 5ijd.) per diem. The 
conditions of the maintenance of the prisoners, &c., are fixed 
by a uniform printed regulation, issued by the minister of 
the interior, which is called the “ Cahicr des (Charges.’’’’ The 
average daily earnings of the prisoners in the maison centrale 


♦ “ At Petworth house of correction, where the accounts are kept with great 
accuracy, the average daily cost of each prisoner in the last year was \2\d.y inclu- 
ding subsistence, clothing, and the salaries of oflicers. The highest sum paid for 
the support of prisoners is in ilerkshire, where the average cost per head in the 
two prisons is 29/. per annum. At Abingdon it amounts to 33/. The lowest 
expense in English counties is in Kent, where it does not exceed 13/. Si. At 
the county gaol of Lincoln, the cost is 32/. per head, while the average of the 
several prisons in that county is 23/. v — See Mr, Crawford'^ Report on the Peniten- 
tiaries of the United States t p. 34. 
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de Loos^ for instance, arc c. 89. 89. for the men, c. 25. 67. 
for tlie women, or c. 85. 05. (about S^d.) for all the prisoners 
indiscriminately; but tlie proximity of the great and laborious 
population of Lille tends to reduce the rate of wages below the 
usual standard of the other prisons. In many of the mais(^ns 
centrales there are prisoners who earn six or seven francs a week. 
This sum is divided into three equal parts, of which the first is 
given over to the contractor ; the second is kept for the benefit 
of tlie prisoner at the time of his discharge, under the aj>pel- 
lation of the masse de reserve ; and the third is given to 
him as a weekly allowance, to purchase the luxuries of the 
cantine, and the corrupting pleasures of a prison life. The 
details which we are about to offer upon the maisons centmles 
of Poissy and Melun^ to which the criminals of Paris and the 
atijacent dejiartments are removed, preclude the necessity of 
our commenting at large ujion this system ; but although the 
mere physical condition of these prisons is, ujxm the whole, sa- 
tisfactory, our readers will be convinced, that, as long as the 
occupants of these establishments are assimilated to free work- 
men by the conditions and the emoluments of their labour — as 
long as the cantine is the resource of the sensual, and the impure 
reward of the skilful — and as long as so small a portion of the 
general cost is defrayed by the produce of tliQ prisoners — the 
system of tlie maisons centrales can neither terrify the crimi- 
nal, nor reform the bail, nor relieve the community at large 
from the charge of their support. Not to mention the ill effects 
of the necessary introduction of taskmasters and a multitude of 
subordinate officers into the workshops, which is always 
attended by the abuses of favouritism — the quick workman is 
preferred to the dull, but repentant off*ender ; by which grounds 
of vengeance, and fresh incitements to crime, are furnished to 
the inmates of the prison. 

“ Maison Centrale de Poissy, March, Poissy is a large village, 

about five leagues from Paris, beyond St. Gerinaiii-en-Laye. The prison is 
occupied by correctional delinquents solely, who are coiidenincd to terms of 
imprisonment, varying from thirteen months to six years. There are now 630 
prisoners in it, of whom 184 are from sixteen to twenty years of age, and 387 
are old offenders. These 630 prisoners ;ure distributed among fifteen workshops, 
confining locksmiths, shoemakers, cabinet-makers, turners, curriers, silk- 
spinners, cotlun-spiniiers, tailors, hat-makers, blind-makers, &c. &c. 

“ They rise at half-past five in the morning, and have half an hour to wash and 
prej)are themselves before they enter the workshops ; at nine o’clock they breakfast 
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r»n soup, and bread is jjiveii them for the d.'iy ; they have then an hour’s recreation ; 
from ten till two they work ; they then dine, have another hour’s recreation, 
and afterwards work till nightfall. 

“We arrived about tlie time of dinner. The hall is in the shape of a double 
cross, with two tables down each ward. The prisoners enter two and two, each 
worksho)) in its order; and grace is said hy one of the prisoners before and after 
each meal. They have a different dinner every day. In ten minutes they rise 
from tabic, and are then allowed to purchase extra-rations, and as much as 
two goblets of wine, with their own money. A great many bring writing 
materials down witli them, and devote tlie hour of recreation to reading, or 
teaching each other. 

“ Here, as in every otluT establishment W’ith which I am atapiainted, I 
r('marked the advantages of onlcrly and decent eating, as a main condition of 
discipline and neatness. Four prisoners fed themselves from the same vessel; 
hut 1 observed no signs of haste or gluttony in any present. !VIaiiy of them 
had made a sort of toilette before they came down to diiincr; their cravats 
were neatly tied, and their hands clean. The number of prisoners whos<' 
manners were elegant was surprising : one easily guessed that these* were for 
the most j)art swindlers. At three o’clock they returned to their workshops, 
which wti successively visited. * 

“ In the nianufaclory of painted blinds we found a young man vvlio had been a 
sailor and «a sohlier, and wms now a cripple and a prisoner. He said that, 
uotwitlistanding bis borrrr of the sea, and the extreme snlferings which induced 
him, €*is a lad, to (juit the service, he sliould prefer that hard, but free condition, 
l{) the lif(! of a prison. 

“ The great majority of the prisoners are characterised by the dark ha/.el eye, 
glittering like a brown gcin ; the white of the eye, that human framework which 
<Vtstingulslies the passionate or thoughtful expression of man from the clear hut 
1‘erocious glance of the beast, is scarcely visible ; and the puiiil is excessively 
largtj ami l)riglit. The blue eye of some of the prisoners is, for the most part, 
(;old, and expri'ssive of extreme cunning. I only obsi*rved two boys with the 
languishing and voluptuous blue eye ; they were both very handsome. Scarcely 
any of lIuMU had menu countenances, though the cxj)ression of many was 
atrocious or sensual. i9ne of the most remarkable instances of tlic blue cunning 
eye was that of a tiotary, who bad probably been seiiteiiceil for forging some 
document. This man was the scribe, and counsellor (as well as the chaplain 
before meat) of the whole house. Having met him in the silk-spinning rooms, 
we pointed out to him a lad of a very sulky and ferocious aspect ; he allowed 
that there was not a worse prisoner in flic place, and added, * On n*a pas 
fV agrcmvnt aver ces ^ens~la.* 

“ During the summer months (/, e, from March to October, both inclusive) 
no work is done after nightfall. The same individuals work in the same ward, 
dine at the same table, and sleep in the same dormitory. Each dormitory con- 
tains twenty-f\ve beds, and a prevot (wordsnian) is appointed, whose business it 
is to maintain order, and report any disturbances. But all moral influence is 
difficult in this or any other prison, as long as the prisoners do not sleep in 
separate colls. The first hours of the night are spent in recitals of past exploits 
hy the old, in plans and glorious forebodings of racy adventure by the young, 
and in a detestable mixture of vice and folly,' cunning, boldness, and oKscenity. 

“ At the moment of our arrival ftii attempt at escape had been discovered and 
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prevented. A man had been condemned to a dungeon for a week, for having 
excited his comrades to mutiny. These dungeons arc a row of low rooms, aljout 
8 feet square, separated from every other building ; the walls arc not very tliick, 
and are only composed of brick and broken stone. The prisoner had succeeded 
in perforating the wall with a portion of his bedstead; and he must have worked 
with inconceivable activity, as he assured me he had been only an hour anil a 
half in making a hole big enough for a man to pass through. He got out, 
climbed upon the roof, and dropped into an outer court, where a sentinel saw 
him, who, on his musket missing fire, pursued him, and stopped him with his 
bayonet. The sentinel afterwards expressed a ferocious regret at not having 
stabbed the man through the body — a sentiment which seemed very much in 
accordance with the general feeling of the corps dc garde. They were putting 
the man in irons when we came up. Uc was very animated, and flushed witii his 
recent exertions. Another prisoner, who was undergoing punishment for the 
same offence, was found to have begun the same work in his dungeon. He 
seemed very much disconcerted by the discovery ; his character was deep and 
sullen ; a robber of whom a murderer might be made. The other fellow was as 
light-hearted a thief as ever swung. 

“ The day before our visit, a young prisoner had been stabbed in the groin by 
another prisoner, and they were both in the infirmary* at the same tinu?. The 
victim, who was doing well, seemed a good-natured sort of lad ; the assassin, 
who was confined apart, and tied to his bedstead, exhibited a most atrocious 
countenance. His eyes were somewhat distorted, his. face pale with disease, but 
animated with all the disgusting passions of his nature ; and bis body worn by 
suftering and approaching death. He declared to the surveillant, that one of 
his main reasons for committing this crime (which he had long premeditated), 
was, that he was certain not to live long enough to undergo the punishment it 
might bring down upon him.” 

The youth of many of the delinquents confined in the mahon 
centrale de Poissy, and the comparative insignificance of the 
offences which they have committed, might suggest the idea 
that the chances of reform are greater there than elsewhere. 
The very reverse is, however, found to be the ca-^e ; the morality 
of tlie prison is exceedingly lax, the influence of the religious 
attendants pretty nearly null, and neither the duration, nor 
the severity of the confinement, contribute to arouse penitent 
feelings, or to nurture good resolutions. A temporary deten- 
tion at Poissy is l(K)kcd upon as a natural incident in the gay 
and turbulent life of the minor delinquents of Paris. The 

• The infirmaries in the French prisons are very well regulated ; they are fur- 
nished with bedsteads two feet and a half wide (French measure), whereas the 
ordinary bedsteads are only two feet two inches in width. Many of the prisoners 
are suffering from scrofulous affections at the time of their arrival ; and there are 
few who do not bring with them the germs of pthisis, and other diseases, resulting 
from their irregular lives. One-eighth of the delinquents in all tlie maisons cen- 
trales are incapacitated from work, by illness or Infirmity. 
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most iiidiistrioiis and snbmissivi? of the prisoners are those old 
offenders wlio have already uiulergone severer piinisliinents. 
Hut the extreme depravity of the inmates may be estimated by 
the number of disci j)linary punishments, which amount to about 
15200 in a year ; and by the number of re-commitments, 
wliicli amounted to C8 per 100, in the year 1832, whilst the 
average of re-commitments to the other maho7is ceyitrales was 
only 3{) ])(*r 100. A portion of the same prison was originally 
oceujricd by females, as is still the case in the maisoii central^ 
de Tmos^ and in the English penitentiary at Milbank. We 
do not hesitate to reprobate this practice, as replete with evil 
consequences : the imaginations of cither sex are inflamed ; the 
animal nature of all the prisoners is almost miraculously excited 
by the mere contiguity of the walls which enclose them ; and 
the cha])ol whicli should bring tliem all to the foot of the 
same altar, is the building in which draughts of impure breath 
j)ass through the ]jartitions which conceal them from each 
other s sight. The, fern ale^convicts of the departments of the 
Seine, Seine et Marne, Seine et Oise, &c., are now removed to 
the maison centrale de Clermont, 

We shall now proceed to enable our readers to compare this 
large prison with the maison centrale de Melun^ in which the 
more heinous offenders of Paris and the neighbouring depart- 
ments are confined ; the former is destined to the excesses of 
the incorrigible libertine — the latter to the propensities ami 
violent life of the outlaw ; tlie one is a receptacle of vice — the 
other of crime ^ and accordingly we shall find less }x>lish, and 
less guile, in the wartls of Melun than in those of Poiss}". 

“ Maison Centrale de Melun, Marvh lS3o. — This groat prison, situatod 
in an old convent of the town of Mclun, eleven leagues from Paris, contains 10‘21 
prisoners, condeniiied to reclusion and detention for periods varying from fifteen 
months to twenty years, or even for life. The number of re-eommitments is 
550, being a smaller proportion than that of Poissy. Very few of the prisoners 
are under tw’cnty years of age. 

“ We arrived a few miiiules before the dining hour (three o’clock), and when 
we entered Ibe great court, and the first refectory, ibe scene was most striking. 
The great majority of the prisoners were men of remarkable strength and size ; 
the fiery hazel eye, which I remarked at Poissy, was still predominant, hut it 
denoted more manly resolution, more stern coiifidencf' in every hazard of crime, 
more utter insensibility to the claims of virtue and of man. Fn all that group we 
did not distinguish a single physiognomy which could, even for a moment, delude 
the charities of the observer ; the musk of hypocrisy hung loose upon the faces of a 
few prisoners ; but the coarse lineaments of cupidity, umnitigated hate, and hardy 
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endurance, wore those of the greater number. The ilress of the prisoners here was 
less neat, an<l their manners far more rude, than those of the correctional jiris»>n 
of I’oissy : it was impossible not to feel that these men were branded with an infa- 
mous punishment. Some of them were bronzed with the dust and dirt of tl»e 
W’orkshops; others were sliiiilling across tlie court, or loitering by the wall, with 
the meanest arrangement of their mean dress; they entered the hall in tlisorder, 
dined with grei'diness, aiul rose with gloom. 

The two refectoricT are somewhat old rooms, not above ten feet in lieight ; 
each of them contains about 500 prisoners at dinner, and communicates witli a 
separate court, so that the entire mass is rarely, if evejf, allow'ed to meet. Never- 
theless, no obstacle prevents the occasional communication of any one prisoner 
with any other : and it would bo impossible for a man to escape the notice of any 
of his companions. After the dinner the prisoners passed to tlio canlino, v'^'hieh 
is in the refectory. The Canthu; de vin was the most fref|nenli‘d. 'I'liey are 
allowed to drink four goblets of wine per diem, two in tlie morning, and two at 
dinner ; each goblet, costs seven Hards (rather more than three farthings). The 
prisoners said the wine was the best thing they had in the prison. 

“ The workshops are very considerable; seventeen trades are eondneled t)n 
the same system as in the other prisons. The braziers’ wmrkshojj contains 
more than a hundred jirisoners, and the cabinet-makers’ about the same number. 
Six months are allowed for an a]>prentic(‘shii», during vvhieh time the jirisoner 
earns a sm.'ill w(‘ekly stipend, and nothing is added to his masse de res^ree ; when 
he knows his trade, he may earn as much Us three trancs a day, one-third of 
which is paid to the contractor, and another to his vinssc. Among tlie hra/iers 
W’e found a Belgian, W’ho complained bitterly of his fitc: he was a .strong, l)ut 
inelaiiclioly man, who liorc the marks of a good education; he was reading 
* Notre Dame dc Pai'is.* A circulating library is kcjit by a j>nsnner senti'uet'd 
for life ; the books are sanctioned by the director, and hired by tlie ])risoners 
at a sou per diem. 

“ The director acknowledged that the chief guarantee of his diseij)line, or at 
least of his security, is the constant activity of the sj)ies emy)loyed among the 
j>risoners theinselve.s. If any otic is su.spected of this turpitude by tlie other 
pri.soners, he is invariably put to death by tlieiii ; they .surround him in great 
fiuiiibers in the court-yard, and pommel him till he dies this happens occa- 
sionally; and it is as impossible to detect as to punish the murderi rs. Diifor- 
tunately, their susjiicions always fall wrong, and many a man has been killed by 
them W'ithout ti shadow of reason, wdiilst the rerd faux-numluns (inforrm?rs) are 
honoured by their intimacy and coniidence. A certiiin number of men, labouring 
under unjust suspicions of this kind, are obliged always to remain near tlie wall 
of the room or yard ; once surrounded, their lives would l;sip as good a.s lost. The 
system of csjiionage by fmix-moutons is practised in all the Fiamch prisons, and 
is considered by the directors to be indispensable. The prisoners as habitually 
meditate the assassination of their gaolers as they plan their own escajie. Wc* 
saw a formidable collection of W’eapons, highly sharpened, which w'ere destined 
fer the dilFerent officers of the prison, and confiscated in timer. 

“ In the infirmary we saw a man who bad stabbed one of the lurnkey.s, in 
order to he retnoved to the bagne : be has, however, been sentenced to ten 
years additional reclusion. Some time ago be committed the same act at Mont 
St. Michel, where he was confined for robbery. Since this event he has been 
kept for about a year in solitary confinement ; be cannot read ; and, tliougli In- 
was allow'cd to work, he complained bitterly of ennni. One of the wardsmen 
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of the infirmary is a man vvlio has passed five years at the bagne ; his manners 
arc remarkably gentle and ))olished. He assured Malin (the culprit) that the 
hagiic was infinitely more severe than the maison centrale, but such is not tlie 
general iinpres‘<ioii of the prisoners.” 

This case exemplifies the great difficulty of heightening a 
secondary punishment without inflicting a capital one. The 
correction of* offences committed in the interior of prisons is 
frc(|uciitly impossible; and one great advantage of the solitary 
system is, that it obviates the possibility of their being com- 
mitted. Corporal punishment is never inflicted in the French 
jirisons, .'uid it has even ]>ccu su[)j)ressetl in the haijnen within 
the last few years; the directors of these estahlislnnents, who 
are not given to err through an excessive lenity, acknowdedge 
tlnit the tendency of all cor])oral ])iinishment is had, and that 
you lose your last liold u])on an unbelieving and immoral 
character wlien you break his remaining sensK? of personal 
honour, by a lashing which degrades him to the level of a 
hound. We return to our extract. 

“ H illierto the rachois of Ibc maison ccntralc dc Mohin liavn been very small, 
built of wood, and iniulequately separated : a penitentiary division is now nearly 
completed, into which the most ineorrigihle prisoners will he thrown, and kept at 
work on bread and water. The next gradatioti of punishment is the solitary 
eell, witliout work ; and the liighcst degree, the dark ceil, which is only used on 
the groati'st oeeasions. The new ImiUlings intended for tliese purposes are extern- 
sive and dry. 

** In this maison eentrale, attendance on divine S(*rvice is regularly enforced 
once on Sundays ; the dirt'clor sets the example, which is in general very willingly 
and exactly followe*!. Many of the prisoners reeei\e tlio sacraments. A Tro- 
lestaiit minister is aho iti attendance on the few })ris()ners of that persuasion con- 
fined hi*re.” • 

Attcmlance uj)on divine service in prisons affords, we are 
sorry to say, no sort of criterion of the religious feeling which 
may exist amongst the jirisoners : the chapel is looked 
as a ])art of the routine of the place; and it is more easy to 
cotnply with tl|^ short demand of tlie ordinary ii])on an idle 
day, than it is to submit to several other regulations of the 
discipline. VVe turn with pleasure from the cini^ 

trafea to which the notes of our informant relate, to the 
MAISON C’KNTIIAI.K UK Loos, directed by the author of 
the work which heads the present artick\ There, at least 
under the care of a judicious and jiersevering director, 
iM. IVIanpict Vasselot, .some attempt ha?i been made at a 
moral and iustructive discipline; the base practice of govern- 
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iiicnt by espio7mafje has been clone away witli ; the abuses of 
prison debauchery have been repressed by tlic introduction of 
badges of infamy ; and merit is encouraged by medals of 
honour. Numberless defects still remain, whicli we believe to 
be inherent in the present system of these establishments; but 
the quantity of improvements which have actually takoii ])laec*, 
prove that no system is so bad that it may not be made to 
produce some good eficcts, in the hands of an active and 
enlightened governor. The most incorrigible prisoners are 
separated from the rest, and arc subjected to severer treatment 
and a less generous diet. I^ectures are given by the director 
himself every Sunday morning after divine service, uj)on 
moral topics connected with the penal code of France, and the 
infractions of the laws — of which the whole of that singular 
audience is more or less guilty. The lectures are delivered in 
simple and affectionate language; and the prisoners attend 
them with the greatest interest. Seeds of reffection arc thus 
thrown forth into the midst of an attentive assembly, where the 
mind of every individual is stimulated by sympathy of his 
fellow-sufferers. If unconstraineti intercourse acts as an en- 
couragement to vice, blasphemy, and the renewal of guilt, the 
mutual presence of the prisoners is surely not unfitted, at times, 
and under certain regulations, to ease the moral difficulties of 
the predicament in which they stand, and to hold up the mirror 
of human fellowship to their minds. 

It forms a part of the system pursued in the maisons cen- 
trales of France, that a certain number of offenders, who have 
already undergone one half of their detention, and have 
exhibited signs of confirmed industry and good conduct, 
should be pardoned. A list of individuals, called a 'Tableau 
des Graces^ is annually forwarded to the minister of the 
interior by the director of each prison, for t* approbation of 
the king. The great abuses of the prerogative of pardon, in 
the United States, in the little State of Geneva, and in the 
Milbank Penitentiary, have a serious tendency to diminish 
the efficacy of punishment. We learn from the evidence of 
the late excellent chaplain of the latter establishment, that 
very nearly all the prisoners in that institution obtain their 
liberty at the shci'rtest time at which they can be recommended 
to the secretary of state.*” Ihit we contend that the hope 
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i)f a commutation, rarely awarded, and cautiously distributed, 
is most useful as a means of reforming the delinquent, and 
is a very effective instrument of government in the hands of 
the director. You may punish — ^but you cannot amend, with- 
out hope. I^ong imprisonments generally produce a pernicious 
effect iq)on the prisoner’s mind : like the genius in the box, his 
resolutions are good as soon as he gets accustomed to the 
discijdine of the jdacc; he derives a stimulus to virtuous 
activity from the instruction he receives ; but after the lapse 
of a few years, he becomes ferocious ; he is hardened by length 
of endurance ; the ties which still connected him with the out- 
ward workl are broken,, and he loses the promise of reform, 
for ever. Such are the effects of monotony upon the minds 
and habits of men, and especially of Frenchmen, that they 
usually jn'efer tlie extreme but varied sufferings jf the galleys, 
to the dull and uniform routine of less severe secondary 
punishment. 

We have hitherto purposely abstained from any mention of 
the prisons now exclusively appropriated, in Paris and in 
I ijons, to juvenile delinquents. The former of these establish- 
ments was founded in the month of August 1831, by the 
exertions of M. INI. de Uerenger, Charles Lucas, Taillandier, 
lie (lerando, and others; the latter is of still more recent crea- 
tion. AVe are aware of the censures which have been passed 
on prisons or liouses of refuge which afford a shelter to young 
vagrants, and coriseipiontly a bounty upon parental neglect, as 
well as a ineaiw of punishnient and reform to young criminals. 
Hut several reasons concur to extenuate this evil in France, or 
at least to render it a necessary part of the existing institutions. 
In a country wl)crc no workhouses exist, the vagrant is left in 
a state of sucli utter destitution that no resource remains but 
those crimes whffli open the doors of a prison — aiid we have 
seen what the state of prisons before trial is. The majority 
of the lads in the Maisoris des Jeunes Defends arc summarily 
committed by the magistrates — without trial, and for very trivial 
offences. Ily the articles 375 and 376 of the Civil Code, a 
father has the right of causing his son to be committed to 
prison — for a term, not exceeding one month when he is under 
sixteen years of age, and not exceeding six* months after that 
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jwriod. The law which invests the jiarcnt with this aiitliofity 
is bound to furnish a proper receptacle for the ytning culprit. 
All the juvenile offenders or vagrants, who are arrested in the 
department of the Seine, are brought directly from the prefec- 
ture de police to the prison of tlie Madelonnettes^ which is the 
temporary site of the institution. They are kept in a se])arate 
ward before trial ; and after trial they are subjected to the 
routine of the prison. 

“ It is rare,” says M. dc norengcr, in his excellent report for List year, “ that 
tlie hearts of those young deliiuiueiits are corni])t ; and we find that it is not 
impossible to curb their restless spirit, and amend their bad habits, by a sober 
and unvarying regimen. They are divided into fourteen vvorksliops, where tiu'y 
pass ten hours in the daytime; this sp.ice of time is broken by two repjisis, by 
an hour anil a half devoted to primary instruction, and by tliree intervals of 
recreation of half an hour each. They are only allowed to s])eak at given 
moments, but every irritating act is carefully avoided ; all corporal pmiislimeul, 
or insulting language, is ])rohibited; and although the iliscii)line of the house is 
alw’ays severe, it is never degrading: the only punishment used is a more or Ii-ss 
fctrict seclusion. The system of solitary slee))ing cells, which is n necessary 
complement to a good penitentiary system, is impossihK, from the nature of the 
building of the Madeloniiettes ; but the new prison of La Uoipiette*, wliieli has 
just been constructed, at an expense of nearly four millions of francs ( C. H>0,()00) 
will amply supply these deficieiicie.s ; and it is rxj>eeted that the prisoners will 
he removed thither in the course of the present year. Several instances of the 
good feeling of the lad.s might be adduced, amongst which the following trait 
deserves notice: — A woman, attached to the service of tin- pi;ison, wlio had crossed 
the court during the hours of recreation, com]»lairuHl that she had been robl)ed 
of two live- franc j)icces. The director iinrnedialely summoned the children, and 
insisted ujjon the despi<-ahle nature of thi; act which one of them was sui)])Osed 
to have committed. They were, however, unable to discover the deliiupient ; 
and it is possible that the money had been not stohai but lost; but the whole 
body of prisoners were struck by the misfortune of the ])oor woman, and they 
immediately subscribed the ten francs which were wanting from the i)iftance of 
their own earnings.” — Repoity pp. 15, ct seq. 

After their discharge from the iirison, where, however, tliey 
generally remain at least three years*f-, the boys are taken 

• This prison was built, at an expense of 2,91 2,8S7 francs, for female prisoners ; 
but its destination has been changed, and the alterations which have taken place 
in it have considerably increased its cost. 

t In the report of flic Lords" Select Comnnttee, p. 93, there is a curious note 
of Mr. Brehner, the keeper of the Ohisgow bridewell (which we belii've to be 
extremely well conducted), as to the effect of the duration of punishments. 'I'he 
re-commit mimts of juvenile offemlers, who had undergone short punishments, 
varied from forty to seventy-five per cent., which gradually diminish as the term 
increases, till out of ninety-three coiiiinitments for a space of two years, not a 
single re-commitmenl has taken jiluce. 
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under the protection of a society of patrons, who bind them as 
apprentices to a trade of their own choice, and encourage 
tlieni in their good resolutions. The number of re-commit- 
ments has been amazingly diminished in consequence of this 
])lan ; and it has been found that, far from deterring parents 
from rendering those good offices to their children which they 
are bound to fulfil, the co-operation of the patrons stimulates 
and sanctions their zeal. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the hardy and intel- 
ligent demeanour of the inmates of this prison, who, when 
they are rescued from the ])erilous chances which awaited 
them, arc sure never to become sluggish or indifferent members 
of society. The discipline of the prison is not so severe as to 
destroy that youthful elasticity, which it is intended, not to 
obliterate, but to direct. In their games, the fw'st impulse of 
the young ])eniteiits was to get up theatrical performances, in 
imitation of those extravagant dramas which had enticed them 
from their homes to the delights of la Gaite and the Funam- 
bules — an amusement, winch was, of course, suppressed by 
authority. 

Wc cannot abandon the considerations which the reports 
upon this establishment have suggested, without exj)ressing a 
hoj)e that our own country will not always depend u])on the 
zeal of j)rivate charities for tlie discharge of many of its most 
important duties ; and that before long a prison will be set 
apart in this great metropolis, to which, and to which alone, 
all juvenile ddinquents will be committed both before and 
after trial. The I’xpense of a penitentiary system adapted to 
boys, need not be very considerable; and there can be no 
economy in allowing 8000 children* to suck in the malaria of 


* A calciilutiun has boon ni.uU: in France as to the expense to which an 
habitual (leliiu|uciit puts the conniiunity. It has been proved (on an averfige 
of lifty cases) that such an individual passes fourteen wdiole years of his life 
in ])l!ices of confinement, between the ages of sixteen and forty, and eighteen 
years and four nioiitlis between the ages of sixteen and fifty. Su]>posing 
the aniiUval cost of each ))risoner to be only 200 francs, in the latter ease an otlender 
aged fifty must have cost the slate- more than 3GOO francs (.£,144) without 
reckoning the cost of judicial proceedings, &c. Of course this sum is much 
greater ill the English gaols; and the saving of temporary transportation may 
be (piostioned. The total aiiiiijal cost of the inaison* des jeiines detenus at 
Paris, lor the year 1832, was (including several extraordinary expenses) 
^ Vrj,6:rj liunes 71 centimes (.t'.3833), which makes the individual cost of the 28o 
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I«(^n(lon depravity, and to be prepared for no other career, 
than that of the gaol, tlie hulks, and the gallows. There 
appears to be very little doubt that, whatever be the increase 
of crime in England and France, the increase of juvenile 
delinquency is, in proportion, far greater than that of the sum 
total of off*enccs. To check this evil, to supply the care of a 
parent to those unfortunate beings who are as it Avere s})aw^ned 
in the foul deposits of overgrow^n cities, and to open a career in 
another hemisphere to yontli Avhose childhood has been pinched 
by misery and tainted Avith crime, is a high aim — and Ave would 
add, were it not for the difficulties attending all officious 
benevolence, an imperious duty. The gamin de Paris is the 
child of folly and dissipation ; but Ave fear that the vagrant 
of the streets of London is given over at an earlier age to 
grosser vices, nand more incorrigible habits : so much the more 
pressing is the necessity of strenuous endeavour*. 

We have now traced the progress of the offender through 
the different stages of the prisons of Paris;' and we are arrived 
at the highest secondary punishment, which commences by his 
removal to the hagne of Brest, Toulon, or llochefort. Our 
limits forbid us to enter into the details of these hideous and 
brutalizing places of punishment ; and we refer our readers to 
the Avork of M. Alhoy for an account of thehi, Avhieh is very 

})risoncrs conic to 33(j francs 29 cciitiincK per annum (about XM3 9.v.) It is 
clear that, if tlic foregoin"' calculation be correct, the reformfition of only a small 
fraction of the juvenile delinquents, supposing each one to remain in prison three 
years, and to cost about £.40, would be a considerable pecuni..ry saving. 

It was given in evidence before the House of Commons, in 1810, that there 
were then 8000 children in London who subsisted by plunder. And it appears 
from Mr. Capper's evidence before the House of Lords (May 183;>) that the 
commitments of juvenile offenders in the course of last year were as follows 
(wc i>resume in Kngland and Wales) ; — 

Aged twelve and under 400 males find females. 

From twelve to sixteen 2204 „ „ 

From sixteen to twenty-one . . 6473 „ „ 

Total 9077 .. 

* The Brenton asylum, TIackiicy Wick, under the siiperintcndeiici; of the 
Children’s Friend Society, is an interesting and successful proof of what may be 
done with the most dcprfived juvenile delinquents ; and a little book, recently 
published by Mr. Forss of that institution, deserves notice. But the present 
agricultural prospects of tlie country render all agricultural education costly and 
precarious, and wc must learn to do clieaply, and to do what will last. 
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striking, and we believe correct. We shall, however, avail 
ourselves of the notes, from which we have already borro\ved so 
largely, to describe the departure of the convicts, which took 
place, as usual, in the month of April, this year, from 
Ib'cetre : — 

“ We k*ft Paris at ahoiit (eleven in llio inorninjr, ami arrived in less than an 
hour at nicetro. As we enteretl the courts of that great hospice, tlie scene was 
(lillei’ent from any uhieli 1 had before witnessed tliere ; tlie morning was very 
line, and hundreds of old iiicii were leaning abroad, stooping over their benebes, 
eJiattirig with their neighhours, or watching tin* strangers and the baggage- 
waggons of the frnrtle-chiourmeSj at the dour of the prison. Wc loitered for 
some time amongst them, and at last, with some dilHcnlty, entered the prison, 
and the cour des fers, where the ‘ galerieiis* were already preparing for the 
operation vve came to witness. The individuals who were to compose the first 
chain, twenty-five in number, were drawn up in a file. They successively stripj)ed 
and put on the shirt of the galleys, with the infamous badge T. F. (trnvaux 
forces), after which they were dressed either in their own cloth^es, or in a coarse 
striped sailor’s jacket and trowsers, wliicli is termed the ‘ habit de voyage.* 1 
ol»scrvcd that many of them shook with emotion at this first act, which was 
scarcely compulsory, who afterwards underwent the ironing with apparent indif- 
ference. The majority, iiowcver, aflccted a sort of coquetterie in their attire ; 
they buttoned their waistcoats and loose trowsers wdth peculiar care ; they 
knotted their cravats with neatness ; and when they put on the light woollen 
«\'ip, they scrupulously adju.sted the little tuck in the crown, which is a necessary 
piece of prison elegance. Many of them had w'oven straw hats in fantastical 
sliapes, such as helmets, beavers, and sombreros, which were adorned with 
flowers, or stars of bugles, to draw attention — and may be a few sous — as they 
crossed their country. 

“ After this preparation, the file was ordered to march to the other side of the 
yard, where the chains were laid along on the ground. Each chain might be 
about sixty feet in length : the links arc long, and weigh nearly a pound each : at 
a distance of four there is a large ring in the central chain, out of which two 
lesser chains, of three links each, pass, one to the right, the other to the left, so 
that the whole chain has been aptly compared to the dorsal bone of a fish. When 
the file arrived at the place, they were ordered to sit down on the pavement, find 
the chiourmes gave one of the branch chains to each of them as they sat : they 
carefully weighed the long links, and poised them till their turn came. The 
passage from comparative independence to absolute servitude, from the state of 
a perfect individual to that of the twenty-fifth fraction of an infamous band, was 
now about to be completed. There sat these victims of their birth, of their 
education, of their follies, of their vices, and their had or covetous hearts, bound 
to the file of similar depravities — the chain, w'hich is alive with the crimes and 
sufTerings of a mass of human beings, but which bears no more human name 
than the bar of a haven, or the iron fastening of a gate. 

“ Whilst the convicts were in this position, three of the guards advanced : 
one of them bore a sort of square ring, that opened with a hinge, which he first 
fitted to the size of the forqaVs throat, and then passed through the link of the 
chain ; another man followed with a portable anvil, upon which the ring was 
^riveted behind the convict’s neck; whilst a third supported his head, 
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to pnivcnt it from beiiij^ bruised or shaken by the re])eated blows oi‘ 
the haniiuer. Whilst this was going on, I stood in front of the line. The 
variety of countenance and dcineanour was extremely great; some of the 
criminals had faces of incredible brutality ; but these w'ert? more depraved than 
bold, more foul and swinish than ferocious: others were mere country lads, with 
bright eyes, and fair hair shining over their Uinned faces, wdio seemed aillicted 
to dulness by what they li;id seen, or w'ere cahout to endure. These boys were 
mostly condemned for some first ofience, and had received no education, even in 
the arts of crime, before tliey were committed to prison. Ibit men were not 
wanting in this singular group, more advanced in years, with the vindictive sjiirit 
and hopeless state of the outlaw written on their hard and tranquil features. These 
arc the beings who are beyond all hope of reform ; and who subsist by ])luiuli r, 
because plunder <ilone can satisfy their w'ants, and exercise their ki*en and rest- 
less faculties. At the bagne they are subdued and industrious; they an' too 
sincere fatalists to rebel without hope, and too enterprising ever to lay aside the 
plans and chances of cscaj)e. Jlut they seldom expose themselves to sucli severe 
punishment, and the maisons de reclusion are usually tlie places to wliich they 
are condemned. The thief calculates every thing, thi* chances of punishment as 
well as those of" enjoyment ; and he knows the game lie plays too well to Ix' 
astonished even at his ill luck, or to regard any misfortune or success as more 
than tonii»orary. 

“ At tlie liead of this first line was a lieutenant of the einiiiiicine legers, 

Jean llapliste (- ; he had ou a sort of military co.it and cap. I iinjnired 

his history, which exhibits the astonisbing reckh ssiu'ss of the French police. 

This man was condemned last summer for forgery, to five years of ‘ travaux 

forces;’ and lie was sent to Toulon with the chaiiie iii October. In tlie course 
of the winter his evidence was required in a trial, which came on in Paris ; lu- 
was sent from brigade to brigade on foot, driven onwards by the; rc'lays of gen- 
d’armcrie, till he got to Paris. He described lliis dreaifful jourm y as infinllely 
worse than the bagne, or even than ^ the chaine.’ On arriving, he gave his 
evidence, and was now sent back to Toulon in the rtaim? painful manner in 
wdiich ho performed his first journey. Not far from this man was a * for^-at,’ in 
his green caj), w'lio ha<l e3caj)ed from Toulon since Octo]*v‘r last, and had been 
retaken in Paris; he was precisely one of those hold and dot p- featured outlaws 
1 have described above. 

“ AVhilst the blows were given on the anvil bcliind the convicl’a neek, W'hii h 
rivetted iiim to his chaine, tin* face of each individual assumi'd a most peculiar 
expression: it was lus soul that winced; his lips were compressed, his eyes 
staring, and perhaps a kcf*n ])ljysical XKing would have been a relief to what he 
felt c'lt that inument. Not that shume or distress predominated — not that any *)f 
tln.'m blushed or wept, W'hilst llic greater number swore and sung — hut it was 
the sullen submission of the knave to the hand which curbs liini. The entire 
‘ chaine’ of this spring, which contains the mass of the convicts from the north of 
France, sentenced to less than ten years g;illeys, consists of 1 18 intlividuals; hut 
this number is less than usual : fourteen of tlsein are under twenty ycfirs of 
age, and six above fifty. 1 should say at least one-third were imdi r thirty. 
Four chaines of twenty-five each, were ironed in our presence: hut fiftei'ii or 
tw'cnty of t\\i: forqal.'i had been committed to the dark cells for riotous eoiubict 
the nigbt before, and th<*y were to be ironed just before starting. 

“ 1 believe some sort of elassificatioii is attempted in the C'baine; at least, 

I f)bserved that lads of the same district, and the men who looked the most to he 
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were linkiMl toj^ethcr. Of course the first and tlic Jast of the troop liave 
a smaller weight of chain to hear. I reckoned that each for 9 at must have about 
121hs. weight of irons to carry ; but perhaps this I2lbs. is too small a calcidatioii, 
for two lads (to whom I shall shortly revert) told me they were brought from 
llouen with irons of 3()lbs. weight on their legs, 

“ 'J'he si‘coiul ehaiiie was far more disgusting than the first. T have ntjvcr 
.seen anything imm? base tlian the wretches who composed it. There were 
pliysiognomies as clearly lined by the powers of evil as that of Voltaire; but it 
was the Voltaire of the sewer and the prison, with tin* same 
* Hire de singe assis snr la destruction.’ 

“ When the dressing of the third cliaine began, wc wore standing in the j):irt 
of the yard in which it w.as taking ]>l.'iee ; and I was struck willi tw'o lads who were 
together. The first was a delicate, I may even say, beautiful youth, whose slight 
}ierson, ainl long white hands, showred that he had never been accustomed to 
hard labour, and that In* had undergone the sad idleness of a long diJtention before 
trial. 1 am told, that in many prisons it is looked u\)ori as a badge of honour to 

hfive those noble or vicious palms, such as Ali Pacha admired. Louis S , 

and his companion, had h<»th been transferred to 15iccire from Normainly ; they 

were not comlemin*d for the .same crime; indeed Louis S had worked in a 

in.’umfaetovy at llouen, and the other latl was from Havre. 'As I have before 
observed, they w(*n* strijun d when wo first noticed thorn, and tln‘y w'ere almost 
the only prisoners who turned away with any show of modesty to change their 
dress. ^Vh<m the oporalion was terminated, and we^ were at liberty to talk to 
tlie Ibryals, I addres.sed thorn as they sat upon their bench, and learned their 
history. liouis had been in prison seven moiitlis iuitl a half before trial ; and as 
no sort of work was possible in that )>lacc, he started on his long journey without 
a sou : 1 gave him some cigarres, and a few pieces of silver. This boy could 
neither read nor write. Some one impiired whether there were any means of 
instruction at the hagne, to which an employe replied, in the usual tone of those 
g(*ntry, ‘ Kli hien non— on les envoic au bagiic pour les ])iinir, et non pas pour 
‘ les instruire!’ Hut I luive somewhat anticipated on the occurrences of the 
morning. 

“ \^'h<*n all the formats were ironed, they wa*re allowed to rest for some time 
on the henehes round the yard; after wiiich they were drawn uj) in. the eorncr 
nearest the door, ?o receive the aiimonier’s p.’irting exhortation. Tlie scene 
was at this moment very striking .' the numerous grated windows of tin* jn'ison, 
which overlook the court, w’erc lined with the criminals who are undergoing a 
temporary detention ; from some of the c.abanons (as the large cells are calhal) 
we heard jicrpetual vociferations, mingled with oaths and good w'islies, whilst 
more than one delinquent sighed through tlic grate, and told me that this dreadful 
scene was a lesson he should never forget. At last, when the ringing of the chaines 
which the gardc-chiourmes were removing was done, the venerable auinonicr 
IViontOs began. He was an old man, in the plain black canonical dress, with the 
cross of the Legion of Honour upon his breast: he stood between the convicts, 
whom he addressed, and the spectators w’ho clustered about him. We w’cre all 
hare- headed. ‘ My children, * said he, * when misfortunes happen, whether by 
our fault, or by the chances of life, or by the will of Providence, we must endea- 
vour to turn the resources that remain to the best account. In the position in 
which you now stand, 1 am aware that you will havc^much to bear ; you will pa.'ss 
some years in wc.irisomc labour, 'aiid a h.ard servitude, which may enable you to 
expiate your crimes. Hut although our lives are short, and your’s in particul.ir 
will perhaps ‘he shortened by the privations you will undergo, time enough 
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remains to rcjient, to amend, ami to acquire lli.it second innocence wliicli will 
restore your confidence in God and in yourselves, and which may even place you 
lionestly in the worltl. I do not speak to you of the present advantages which 
industry and obedience will procure for you; 1 need not remind you that, for the 
present, you are cut oil* from your families, and that few of your former friends 
will notice you, or hear of you—— (Here one of the elder prisoners shed a few 
tears — another, a country lad, wdio seemed not to be prepared for this pathetic 
address, turned aw.'iy to hide the contraction of his features.) — ‘ But,* continued 
the priest, * God is always ready to receive the guilty w'ho repent: if you art* 
prodigals, he is the father of the prodigal. I entreat you to think of wdnit I say 
to you on your long journey, and wdien you arrive at your destination. And 
now, my children, I give you my blessing in the name of the Father.* Few of 
the convicts remained insensible to this language : but if three or four of them « 
gave way to their emotion, the majority conceided their feelings by an increased 
alfectation of levity. 

“ After the chaincs w'cre again seated on their benches, the other dC’lemis 
seemed more and mure anxious to send them keepsakes and little comt\>rts. One 
of them complained that he was hungry, and immediately three great loaves w'ere 
thrown down to him ; another, that he was cold, and they sent him a blouse, 
W'liich he contrived to put on, notwithstanding the ring on his neck, to the great 
amusement of the company. At last the pay-time came : the formats are alloweil 
the money they have earned in prison; but if it is a considerable sum, it is given 
in charge to the lieutenant of the detachment: many of them had a masse of 
forty or fifty francs. One man received a box containing ten francs, .niul a lock 
of hair from his mistress — a token of that inexplicable attachment which so often 
unites the most unfortunate of females to the worst of men ; and which induces 
them to share their perils, to alleviate their sorrows, and to supjiort their ingra- 
titude. The ceremony which wc came to witness was now terminated ; hut such 
was the interest which 1 had acquired in the fate of the criminals who w'crc to 
depart upon their long journey with the morrow’s dawn, that I loitered for sonic 
time to converse with the most interesting individuals, as the several cordons 
filed off acro.ss the y.ard, until a garde-chiounne t.appcd me on the slioulder, and 
said, * Monsieur, on nc parlc pas .aux condanmes ; * upon which I left the cour 
dcs fers.” -* 

We need scarcely advert to the palpable evils of a punisli- 
uient which drags the convicts of the northern districts tlnmigh 
the hamlets and the cantons of France; furnishing incentives 
to that feverish excitement in the population, which produces 
crime more frequently than it represses it ; and exposing the 
criminals to the injudicious pity of the people, and the brutal 
treatment of a mercenary band (which does not deserve, and 
which does not bear, the name of soldiers), during the course of 
a journey of 500 miles, which is usually performed in twenty- 
seven days. The expense of the transport of the differi*iit 
chaiiies amounted, in the year 1833, to 127,500 francs (5200/.); 
contracts are undertaken by persons who agree to furnish the 
necessary escort, provision, and occasional vehicles for the 
whole number of convicts. Jlut the journey, although it is the 
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most painful part of the wliole punisliniont, is only a foretaste 
<>f the infamy and tlie brutality of the hagnes themselves; 
where every debasing influence is exerted upon the criminal 
during the term of his sentence, and from whence he is flung 
back njxni the world totally destitute of resources. The 
yellow passport which he thenceforward bears, denotes his past 
infamy at every town he enters, and deprives him of the means 
of earning an honest livelihcx)d ; no master will employ him, 
and no workmen will mess with him. It is believed that 
between two and three hundred tliousand liberated galley-slaves 
exist in various parts of France, an object of suspicion to tlie 
government, and of terror to the population. 

But notwithstanding the imperfections of the highest second- 
ary punishment — imperfections whicli result from the twofold 
absence of a penitentiary S 3 \stcm and of colonies — the modifi- 
cations of the })cnal code, and the authority vested in the jury 
by the law of 18352, have nearly abolished the practical appli- 
cation of the punishment of death. The following arc the 
numbers of capital convictions for the four last years : — 


1831 

108 

183a 

75 

1833 

50 

1831. 

25 


The statistical documents, which will in time show the eflect 
of this important change, are not yet published ; nor can 
they, with so short an experience, be said to exist. On no 
point do testinu^iies conflict more than on the fear which 
great criminals^^entertain of the punishment of death ; and it is 
not our intention, at the close of an article which has already 
led us over so wide a field, to enter into this important ques- 
tion. Wc cannot refrain, however, from adducing two striking 
anecdotes which illustrate the controversy . 

A murder hatl been committed in one of the maisons centrales 
by several of its inmates, on the person of a turnkey : two of 
the murderers were condemned to death ; upon which a third, 
a lad of twenty-one, who had been condemned for a rape at 
fifteen, and a murder at twenty, but who was not included in 
their sentence, wrote to the public prosecutor to assert his 
guilty and to beg to share their sentence ^ adding, that he 
had rather <lie upon the scaffold than live in close confinement 
without tobacco. 
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A. B., a prisoner, in a maisoii centrale^ formally announced 
his intention of killing some one, in order that he might be 
Immght to the scaffold : he was a remarkably well-conducted 
man ; and he expressed his regret for his future victim, saying 
that he hoped that it would not be the governor, who had 
always treated him kindly — but that when the hour should be 
come, the blow must be struck. Of course he was carefully 
watched ; but five months afterw'ards he killed a task-master, 
and then walked of his own accord to the cell of confinement. 
On his trial, he remained perfectly calm and silent; till, when 
the judge was suniiniiig up the evidence at some length, 
he exclaimed, “ Aliens, M. le President, vous iffennuyez; 

“ tout ce cpie vous dites la est vrai ; j\ii tue cet homine ; 
“ tue/-moi sans tant de paroles.'” 

How appalling and how various are the forms of lunacy, of 
error, and of 'crime ! 

Noscit quid perdat; et alto 
Dcinersus sumniu rursum non builit in undfi. 

I 

The cjuestion of capital punishment does not, however, 
occupy the most prominent place in our o])inions uf)on tlu^ 
subject we have been treating ; the real question is, as to what 
secondary punishment can be discovered, which will re|)ress 
the beginnings of crime, the vicious propensities, and corrupt 
practices which lead in the end to felony and to death. It is 
to the vast multitude of busy villains, from amongst wboin a 
ruffian may occasionally proceed, that the remedy (if it exist) 
must be applied. The crime of blood is', thank God, an 
e.Tceptuni^ and punishment of blood ought to be an ewception 
also. But let it be remembered, that whoever has snatched a 
boy from the corruj)ting influence of a gaol, to which lie has 
been committed for stealing ap))les — whoever has checked a 
vicious propensity by the sid>stitution of honest reward, or 
stilled a passion for licentiousness by a mild and discreet 
exercise of authority — has done more to diminish the sum of 
guilt in the nation, than he who has wrung a tardy prayer 
from the murderer, or saved the hardened offender from the 
fate to which the laws which he has broken, habitually 
condemn him. 
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PencUlings by the Way. l)y N. V. Wilms, Esij. London .* 

1835. 

That this hook is, in many respects, a very silly one, wc 
readily grant ; and that the author has shown himself to be 
ignorant on some points and presuming on others, we are not 
dispcjsed to deny. But WC dcprccatc ally suecring insinuations 
being directed against the talent or manners of America, 
from the character or writings of any individual American. 
It would be extremely unpleasant to have our English 
ladies cstimatetl by the standard of Mrs. Trollope ; and, at 
least, we are bound to render to the Americans the same 
measure of justice as wc claim for ourselves; and not to 
form our opinion of what our trans-Atlantic brethren may be, 
in delicacy and information, from the specimen which they 
have sent over to us, in the person of Mr. N. P. Willis. In 
sj)ite of all that he has shown himself, we still can believe that 
in America arc to be found gentlemen and scholars, with minds 
as cultivated, and manners as refined, as are U) be met with 
amongst ourselves. But in fad, when we examine into the 
circumstances of the case, w^e shall find that the causes of 
this author'^s failure arc personal to himself ; and would most 
])rohably have produced the same efiect, to wdiatever country 
he had belonged, '* 

In the first place, cockney iam Is of no country ; it may 
fiourish as vigorously on Sus(}iichanna**s side,"*’ as in Fleet- 
street ; and Mr. N. P. Willis — ^is a cockney. By cockney, wc 
mean that unfortunate class of animals which can see only one 
object at a time, and that — the object nearest to them ; which 
are deprived of the power of comparison, and believe the little 
cockle-boat, in which they themselves are embarked, to be 
larger, and taller, and grander in every way, than the Bri- 
tannia at a little distance. To them the ancient (rx^^xernftos^ 
who showed a single brick as a specimen of a building, appears 
a very sensible fellow — they can only sec ope brick at a time ; 
but then, to compensate for that imperfection, the brick apjiears 

► VOL. 1 1. I. I, 
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to them as large as a whole temple — nay, seems a whole temple 
in itself. 

We ought not, therefore, to be much surprised if the obser- 
vations of a gentleman, of this description, are a little unusual, or, 
indeed, absurd. The only wonder is that he has not fallen into 
still greater mistakes. But there is another disqualification, for 
the task he has assumed, under which Mr. N. P. Willis labours ; 
and which, like the cocknc3dsm w’e have mentioned, has nothing 
whatever to do with his being either a United-States- American, 
or an indigenous Cherokee. In fact, it is his xot being an 
American in his opinions, or even a Cherokee, of which we com- 
plain. Nothing would give us greater pleasure than to hear 
the sentiments of a plain, out-spoken, clear-thinking, genii/wf^ 
American, of us and all our doings. Both countries might 
derive benefit from the observations of a person who was tho- 
roughly acquainted with the institutions of his own land, and 
had abilities enough to make himself familiar with tliosc of the 
other. But, whilst he has no feeling of ill-will to the country 
he is visiting — no blind antipathy against what appears new, 
nor obstinate prejudice in favour of what is old — he must still, 
in all he says or does, retain his nationality. We do not want 
an Amcricairs opinion of the Americans — nor even the opi- 
nion of any Englishman, whose heart and feelings are wholly 
Americanised ; nor, on the other hand, do w^c want John Bulfs 
opinion of himself — nor, least of all, the sentiments of an 
Anglificd “ Yankee,” who forgets the nationality of whicli he 
ought to be proud, and degenerates, on reaching the Thames, 
into the petit maitreism of a provincial coxcomb, or the pseudo- 
aristocracy of a country attorney ’’s clerk. 

Mr. N- P. Willis, in all that portion of his volumes which 
relates to this country, has placed himself in a false position ; 
and has further disqualified himself to give any opinion of the 
aristocratic and literary circles to which he was admitted, by the 
unfortunate fancy which has seized him, that he himself belongs, 
as of right, to both. Stranger idea than this never entered 
into any person'^s head. The circumstance of this gentleman 
having received so much notice, amongst the higher classes of 
society, is one which we hope will show to the Americans 
that the prejudice against them is entirely worn off. So entirely, 
indeed, is it abolished, that a strong re-action has taken place 
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in iheir favour; and nothing, we can assure them, but the very 
fact of Mr. N. P. Willis being an American, could have pro- 
cured him the attentions he was favoured with, while here. All 
classes (except a very small section of politicians, who fancy 
they can best prove their love to their own country by under- 
valuing every other) are anxious to treat the Americans 
with that kindness which ouficht to exist between near relations. 
Ulood, as Bailie NicolJarvie says, is thicker than water; and a 
feeling, we are happy to believe, is springing up, that of all quar- 
rels, family quarrels arc the most annoying. It is no>v enough 
for a man to be transatlantic to procure him a good reception 
wherever he presents himself, between Cornwall and the Ork- 
neys ; and, in order to secure a continuance of this kindly 
feeling, we are desirous of showing that the indiscretions — to call 
them by no worse name — which Mr. N. P. Willis has committed 
(than which nothing w^ould be more likely to interrupt this 
kindliness of feeling toward our far-away kindred), are to be 
attributed solely to the individual, and arc not to be consi- 
dered as by any means characteristic of his nation. 

When we sit down to a book of travels, — before wt can come 
to any decision on the degree of value attached to it, — we must, 
as far as possible, make ourselves ac(|uainted with the objects 
with which it is w'ritten. If >vc see pervading it a zealous de- 
sire of ascertaining and communicating truth, we forgive any 
mistake which may be made, and consider that it arises from haste 
or inadvertence — from any thing, ill sliort, but design. But 
when w'e meet vdth volumes purporting to be reports of actual 
occurrences, but which serve principally as vehicles to bring 
the author himself before us, we look upon them with very 
different eyes. W e suspect that the naked reality is dressed 
up according to the author'’s taste — that occurrences, if not 
altogether invented, arc at least marvellously changed in the 
telling; and, in short, we scarcely know whether wc are reading 
a novel founded on facts,'’ or the plain bona fide facts them- 
selves. Wc fear Mr. N. P. Willis has a great facility in be- 
stowing the cockit-hat and gold-headed cane,” with which 
Sir Walter Scott was accused of ornamenting his viva voce 
stories. But the misfortune, with him, is, that the cane and the 
cockit-hat are encumbrances instead of embellishments; The 
cane is put in the wrong hand — ^thc hat on the wrong head. 
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We find no fault with these sketches, that they were written 
as a means of support — or that they are the regularly pur- 
chased contributions to a periodical paper. Money cannot be 
more honourably acquired than by the exercise of talents; 
and the time is, we hope, not far distant, when literature will 
be recognised as a distinct and honourable profession. But this 
we may be allowed to object to — that Mr. N. P. Willis concealed 
the object witli which he sought admittance into society, and 
introductions to celebrated men. He met them in the unsus- 
pecting freedom of social life; — ^heard them say silly, or stupid, 
or ill-natured things (for Apollo is not always bending his bow, 
nor are philosophers always wise) — and that very night, before 
thinking of closing his eyes, he writes down all (or sometimes a 
little more than all) he has seen and heard, with names and 
dates at full, length — and sends them over to our American 
countrymen as specimens of the conversation of our wits, and 
orators, and poets. He should, at least, have given people fair 
warningofliis intention ; and then they would have spoken their 
best, and regulated their behaviour “ m a am catenation 
** accordingly^'* But upon this point he himself appears to 
have felt some qualms of conscience, and makes a defence 
which, w'ith the book of tliree volumes in our hands, strikes us 
as being as poor an attempt at extenuation as has ever fallen in 
our way. — “ It is quite a different thing, ’’ he says, from 

publishing such letters in London.” He has had the 
ingenuity to do away with the difference, and with his apology 
at the same time. 

“ There is one remark I may as well make here, with reprard to the personal 
descriptions and anecdotes with which my letters from Enjjland will of course be 
filled. It is quite a different thing from publishing such letters in London. 
America is much farther oft' from England than England from America. You 
in New York read the periodicals of this country, and know every thing that is 
done or written here, as if you lived within the sound of I5ow-belI. The 
English, however, just know of our existence; and if they get a general idea 
twice a year of our progress in politics, they are comparatively well informed. 
Our periodical literature is never even heard of. Of course, there can be no 
offence to the individuals them.selvcs in any thing which a visitor could write, 
calculated to convey an idea of the person or manners of distinguished ])eople 
to the American public. I mention it, lest, at first thought, I might seem to 
have abused the hospitality or frankness of those on whom letters of introduction 
have given me claims for civility.”— (Vol. HI., p. 83.) 

But there arc (5thcr points, on which we object to the tone 
and spirit of this book, besides the breach of trust implied in 
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publishing private conversations. He makes one assertion, in 
particular, which luckily requires nothing, but the very work on 
which it is made, to confute it. Heaven knows,” he exclaims, 
I have no prejudice against the Scotch, or any other nation — 
“ but it is extraordinary how universal the feeling seems to 
‘‘ be against America.'^' 

The feeling against America ! Why, the man'^s whole third 
volume is occupied with details of how highly America is prized 
— how much her poets are admired — how affectionately her 
statesmen arc remembered — and how ardently her prosperity is 
desired ! Wc do not believe that in all his travels in Great 
Britain Mr. N. P. Willis heard, from any individual, a single 
observation which could justify such an assertion ; and as to its 
being universal^ or even common^ the absurdity of such a 
statement is apparent at a glance. Wc doubt ifot that, since 
the importation of this traveller, many Englishmen have been 
persuaded that it is possible for an American to be very vulgar, 
and not very pleasant ; still we altogether deny that there is 
any feeling, such as he describes, against America. He adds, 
A half hour incog, in any mixed company in England WOUld 
satisfy the most rose coloured doubter on the subject.” Wc 
have two objections to make to this. In the first place, the 
chances arc much against America being mentioned at all, 
in a very great number of half hours, in any mixed company in 
England. In the next place, we can assure Mr. N. P. Willis, 
that, if an Americ«n enter into conversation, it is not so easy, 
as he believes,* for him to remain ‘‘ incog.” One of the most 
ludicrous things in the book is this very idea of his, that he has 
so bathed his tongue ‘‘ in the pure well of English undefiled,” 
that he has washed out every particle of its native peculiarities. 
Wherever he goes, he has to confess (greatly, no doubt, to the 
astonishment of the company), that he is an American ; that, so 
far from being a gay young collegian just run up from Trinity 
or Christ Church, he never even was in England before; — not 
perceiving, all the time, that wonderment preponderated over 
admiration at the extraordinary dialect in which he was labouring 
to be eloquent. A national, or even a provincial pronunciation, 
can never be matter of accusation against any one ; — it is the 
affectation of concealing it, that renders it ridiculous. 
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But perhaps the greatest error he has fallen into, in the 
letters written from England, is the belief, which he evidently 
entertains, that an entree to one drawing-room, with its window 
opening on Hyde Park, admits him to the highest circles of 
literature and fashion. With the exception of Thomas Moore, 
he appears to have encountered no author of much greater 
powers than his own. The Jashmn of London, we have hitherto 
been led to fancy, holds its revels in a different court. We 
should imagine too that the very fascinating and accomplished 
lady, he has mentioned, will l>e inclined to pause before she 
again admits to her j)rivate parties a gentleman who so uncere- 
moniously celebrates her guests. 

Here is the manner in which she herself is first presented to 
us : — 

In a long library, lined alternately vvitlisplendidly-bouud books and mirrors, 
and with a deep window of the breadth of the room, oj)ening upon Hyde Park, 

I found Lady B alone. The picture to iny eye as tlu‘ iloor opened was 

a very lovely one ; — a woman of remarkable beauty hMf buried in a fantcnil of 
yellow satin, reading by a magnificent lamp suspended from the centre of the 
arched ceiling ; sofas, couches, ottomans, and busts, arranged in rather a crowded 
sumptuousness through the room; enamel tables, covered with expensive and 
elegant trifies in every corner ; and a delicate white hand relieved on the hack of 
a book, to which the eye was attracted by the blaze of its diamond rings. As 
the servant mentioned my name, she rose and gave me her hand very cordially ; 
and a gentleman entering immediately after, she ])reseiUeil me to 

D’O , the well-known Pellmm of London, and certainly tin* most splendid 

specimen of a man and a well-dressed one that I had ever seen. Tea was 
brought in immediately, and conversation went swimmingly on. 

“ Her Ladyshii)’.s irniuiries were principally about America, of which, from 
long absence, 1 knew very little. She was extremely curious to know the degri t‘s 
of reputation the present popular authors of England enjoy among us, particu- 
larly B , and DT , (the author of * Vivian Clrey.*) ‘ If you will 

come to-morrow niglit,’ she said, ‘ You will see B- . I am delighted that 

he is popular in America. He is envied and abused — for nothing, 1 believe, 
except for the superiority of his genius, and the brilliant literary success it 
commands ; and knowing this, he chooses to assume a pride which is only tiu; 
armour of a sensitive mind afraid of a wound. He is to his friends the most 
frank and noble creature in the world, and open to hoyishiiess with those whom 
he thinks understand and value liitn. He has a brother, Henry, who is also 
very clever in a different vein, and is just now puldishing a book on the present 
state of France.* 

“ ‘ Do they like the D’l in America?* 

“ I assured her Ladysiiip that the ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ by the father, 
and ‘ \ ivian Grey’ and ‘ Contarini Fleming,* by the son, were universally 
known. 
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I am pleased at that, fur 1 like them both. D* 1 > the elder came 

here with his son the other night. It would have delighted you to see the old 

man’s pride in him, and the son’s respect and aflection for his father. D’l 

the elder lives in the country, about twenty miles from Town ; seldom comes up 
to London, and leads a life of learned leisure, each day hoarding up and dis- 
pensing forth treasures of literature. He is courtly, yet urbane, and impresses 

one at once with confidence in his goodness. In his manners, D’l the 

younger is quite his own character of Vivian Grey; full of genius and eloquence, 
with extreme good nature and a jierfect frankness of character.’ ” — (Vol. III., 
PI). 75 — 78.) 

The admiration of Mr. N. P. Willis seems equally divided 
between “ the Pelham of London*” and “ the Author of Pelham.” 
The handsomeness of the one, and the abilities of the other, 
appear to have fascinated him from the moment of his intro- 
duction. We have never had the advantage of seeing ‘‘ tlie 

sj)lendid person of Count D’O in a careless attitude 

“ upon the ottoman,” and therefore cannot judge of the 
accuracy of the description of his appearance. Mr. Bulwer, 
however, is exactly the sort of writer whom we should have 
expected to find hi favour with Mr. Willis. If we do not 
altogether share in his admiration, — neither, on the other hand, 
do we deny that Mr. Bulwer has a certain degree of talent. 
This is not the time for an inquiry into the causes which have 
kept among the third-rates” an author who might perhaps 
have established a higlicr position ; but we think it fair to give 
Mr. VVlllls\s account of this gentlciTian'’s appearance and man- 
ners, among tliose with whom he is at home. 

• Toward twelve oiclock, * Mr. L B ’ was announced, and enter 

the author of ‘ F elliam.’ 1 liad made up my mind how he should look, and 
between prints and description thought I could scarcely be mistaken in my idea of 
his person. No two tilings could be more unlike, however, than the ideal (printed ?) 
Mr. B in my miiul and tlie real Mr. B — — who followed the announce- 
ment. 1 liked his iiiuiiners extremely. He ran up to Lady B with the 

joyous heartiness of a boy let out of school; and the ‘ How d’ye, B ?’ 

went round, as^ he shook hands with every body, in the style of welcome 
usually given to ‘ the best fellow in the world.’ As I bad brought a letter 

of introduction to him from a friend in Italy, Lady B introduced me 

particularly, and we had a long conversation about Naples and its pleasant 
society, 

“ B 's bead is phrenologically a fine one. His forehead retreats very 

much, but is very broad and well marked, and the whole air is that of decided 
menial superiority. His nose is aquiline. His complexion is ftiir, his hair 
profuse, curly, and of a light auburn. A more good-natured, habitually-smiling 
expression could hardly be imagineil. Perhaps my impression is an imperfcei 
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one, as he was in the highest spirits, and was not serious the wliolu evening fur 
a minute — but it is strictly and faithfully my impression. 

I can imagine no style of conversation calculated to be more agreeable than 

B ’s. Gay, quick, various, half-satirical, and always fresh and different 

from every body else, he seemed to talk because he could not help it, and 
infected every body with his spirits. I cannot give even the substance of it in 
a letter, for it was in a great measure local or personal. 

« B— — ’s voice, like his brother’s, is exceedingly lover-like and sweet. 11 is 
playful tones arc quite delicious, and his clear laugh is the soul of sincere and 
careless merriment.” — (Vol. III., pp. 90 — 92.) 

As we are now about to follow Mr. N. V. Willis into Scot- 
land, we must fro back to a remark in his preface, which perhaps 
accounts for certain descriptions being introduced — descriptions 
which would be inexplicable under any other hypotlicsis. “ Tlic 
distance of America from these countries, and the ephemeral 
‘‘ nature and usual obscurity of periodical correspondence, were 
a sufficient w'arrant to niy mind that niy descriptions would 
“ die where they first saw the light, and fulfil only the trifling 
“ destiny for which they were intended. I indulged myself, 
therefore, in a freedom of detail and tojfiic, which is usual 
only in posthumous memoirs.” The temptation to a little 
exaggeration we own to bo great: and this temptation is infinitely 
strengthened when we are under no apprehension of its being 
discovered. And yet, even among our countrymen who are 
settled in America, there must be hundreds who see in a moment 
the portentous caricature of Scottish manners, held out to us iu 
the account of his steam-boat adventures on his way to Leith. 
The distance and formality maintained by tljc cabin parties on 
board these vessels is proverbial ; and wc appeal to Captain 
Bain himself, so prominently introduced in the following inci- 
dent, whether such a thing ever did occur, or in fact ever 
could occur, as is here related with an air of truth. The 
whole description is extremely improbable. Mr. N. P. Willis 
evidently supposes that the passengers in a steam-boat bound 
to Scotland must all be Scotch. This is so far from being the 
case that the chances are greatly in favour of the majority of 
them being English, particularly (a.s it was on this occasion) at 
the end of the London season. 

“ I found the drawing-room cabin quite crowded, cold supper on the two long 
tables, every body very busy with knife and fork, and whiskey- and- water and 
broad Scotch circulating merrily. All the world seemed acquainted, and each 
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lYian talked to his neighbour, and it was as unlike a ship’s company of dumb 
English as could easily be conceived. I had dined too late to attack the solids, 
but, imitating my neighbour’s potation of whiskey and hot water, I crowded in 
between two good-humoured Scotchmen, and took the happy colour of the spirits 
of the company. A small centre tabic was occupied by a party who afforded 
considerable amusement An excessively fat old woman, with a tall scraggy 
daughter and a stubby little old fellow, whom they called * Pa;’ and a singular 
man, a Major Somebody, who seemed showing them up, composed the quartette. 
Noisier women I never saw, nor more hideous. They bullied the waiter, were 
facetious witli the steward, and talked down all the united buzz of the cabin. 
Opposite me sat a pale, severe -looking Scotchman, who had addressed one or 
two remarks to me ; and, upon an uncommon burst of uprouriousness, he 
laughed with the rest, and remarked that the ladies w'erc excusable, for they 
were doubtless Americans, and knew no bct||||^ 

** * It Strikes me,’ said I, ‘ th<it both in manners and accent they arc particu- 
larly Scotch.’ 

“ ‘ Sir ! ’ said the pjde gentleman. 

“ * Sir ! ’ said several of my neighbours on the right ami left. 

“ 1 repeated the remark. ^ 

“ * Have you ever been in Scotland ?* asked the pale gentleman, with rather 
a ferocious air. 

“ * No Sir! Have you ever been in America?’ 

“ * No, Sir! hut I have read Mrs. 'Trollope.’ 

“ * And 1 have read Cyril Thornton ; and the manners delineated in ^Irs. 
Trollope, I must say, are rather elegant in comparison.* 

“ I particulariz(‘d the descriptions I alluded to, which will occur immediately 
to those who have read the novel 1 have named ; and then confessing I was an 
American, and withdrawing my illiberal remark, which I had only made to show 
the gentleman the injustice and absurdity of his ovrn, wc called for another tass 
of whiskey, and became very good friends. 

“ We got under weigh at eleven o’clock, and the passengers turned in. The 
next morning was Sunday. It was fortunately of a ‘ Sabbath stillness;’ and the 
open se(i,.through whioji we were driving, with an easy soutli wind in our favour, 
graciously permitted us to do honour to as substantia] a breakfast as ever was 
set before a traveller, even in America. (Why we should be ridiculed for our 
breakfasts, I do not know.) 

“ The * Monarch * is a superb boat, and, with the aid of sails and a wind right 
aft, we made twelve miles in the hour easily. I was pleased to see an observance 
of the Sabbath, which had not crossed iny path before in three ye^irs’ travel. 
Half the passengers at least took their Bibles after breakfast, and devoted an 
hour or two evidently to grave religious reading and reflection. With this 
exception, 1 liave not seen a person with the Bible in his hand, in travelling over 
half the world. 

** The weather continued flue, and smooth water tempted up to breakfast 
again on Monday. The wash room was full of half-clad men, but the week-day 
manners of the passengers were perceptibly gayer. The captain honoured us by 
taking the head of the table, which he had not done on the day previous, and 
his appearance was hailed by three general cheers. When the meats were 
removed, a gentleman rose, and, after a very long and parliamentary speech, 
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proposed the health of Captain B . The company stood up, ladies and 

all, and it was drank with a tremendous * hip-hip-hurrah,’ in bumpers of 
whiskey!” — (Vol. III., pp. 124 — 127.) 

This last incident of the bumpers of whiskey,^ we will be 
bold to say exceeds the wildest flight of Mrs. Trollope’s 
imagination — unless, indeed, Mr. N, P. Willis took his passage 
in the fore-cabin. 

His interview with Professor Wilson is, perhaps, the best 
of his descriptions, and, but for his petulant and ill-judged 
attack upon Mr. Lockhart, the least unpleasing. Of Wilson 
it may be said, as was said by Johnson of Burke, that 
nobody could stand with him under an archway, during a 
shower, w’itliout being convinced that he was a most extra- 
ordinary man. His conversation flows on without sto)) or 
stay ; alway.s new, always brilliant — his illustrations arc highly 
poetical, and exact at the same time. ‘‘ Like the waves of the 
‘‘ summer, as one rolls away, another as bright and as shining 
“ comes on.” Wilson is the only celebrated,. writer we have met 
with, whose works do not raise higher ideas of his genius titan 
are fulfilled by his conversation. The only thing which is new 
to us in Mr. N. P. Willis’s account of him, is his obliviousne.ss 
of breakfast, and his awkwardness at his own table. 

We have said that Mr. Willis’s attack on Mr. I^ockhart 
was petulant and ill-judged; but at the same time, we do 
not hold that gentleman vindicated from the charges brought 
against him, by the defence off'ered in his behalf by Professor 
Wilson. The accusation — a very weighty onG — namely, that he 
uses the influence of his talents and situation/‘as Editor of a- 
leading Review, to nourish a feeling of hatred and exasperation 
between America and England — is advanced more seriously, 
in the preface. Against this narrow s])irit of criticism we 
are anxious to enter our protest; but at the .same time, we 
must not allow Mr. N. P. Willis to lay the flattering unc- 
tion to his soul — that the severity of the Quarierlj/ can arise 
from no other cau.se than the fact of an author being an 
American. It may arise quite as naturally from the fact of 
an author being weak or conceited ; but, however this may 
be, how docs Mr. N. P. Willis reconcile his statement that 
“ it is to the Quarterly we owe every spark of ill-feeling 
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‘‘ that has been kept alive between England and America 
“ for the last twenty years ; and that the sneers and oppro- 
“ brioiis epithets of this bravo in literature have been re- 
“ ceived in a country, where the machinery of reviewing was 
‘‘ not understood, as the voice of the English people; and an 
‘‘ animosity for which there was no other reason, has been thus 
periodically fed and exasperated How docs he reconcile 
this with his declaration, in the body of his work, that the feeling 
against America is universal in England ? If the Cluarterly 
Rcvicic be the sole cause of enmity between tlie two countries, 
and yet that feeling in one of them is universal^ we confess that 
we had greatly underrated the influence of the Quarterly Revieio. 

W e trust that we have shown in our brief career, that we arc 
animated by no contracted spirit of nationality ; but we cannot 
allow our desire to be to overcome oui'; determination 

to hejufit. We shall neither praise a work merely because it is 
written by a foreigner, from a feeling of pseudo-liberality, nor 
shall wc captiously'" eondemn it because it is not written by one 
of ‘‘ ourselves.'*’ It is in this sjnrit >vc have offered these 
remarks, on what may be called the home portion of IVIr. N. P. 
AVillis's volumes. The extracts which wc have made, have been 
of those passages only which contain descriptions of persons who 
may be called public property — of ladies and gentlemen whose 
acquaintance with title jiages has made them accustomed to the 
sight of their own names in print. We do not follow Mr. N. P. 
Willis into the fccesses of private life. Wc see no reason, 
because a mr^i happens to be a Duke, that he should be at 
the same time made a show. Nor, indeed, in this country, is 
any great curiosity excited to know the colour of a nobleman ‘‘s 
gaiters, or the cut of his shooting jacket. Neither is it our 
intention to tell our readers that Mr. N. P. Willis had been 
informed that one nobleman wdiom he met, and whom he names, 
had ‘‘ the reputation of being the coldest and proudest aris- 
“ tocrat of England or that he saw at a glance that the lady he 
sat next to, at dinner, was the most beautiful woman in Scotland. 
These things wc pass over : and having expressed, we hope in 
no rancorous or unbecoming terms, what wc consider the faults 
of this portion of his work, we have great pleasure in saying 
that the “ ])encillings'” be has given us of other scenes and 
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countries are frequently interesting and amusing. There is 
nothing new, nothing deep, nothing in short upon which the 
ineinory will be inclined to dwell ; but there is a liveliness in 
the style which carries the reader on, and keeps up his atten- 
tion in spite of occasional inaccuracy and the meagreness of 
details. After a diligent perusal of the book, we confess we 
consider his prose, judging merely of it as composition, to 
be superior to his poetry. Mr. N. P. Willis is destroyed 
as a poet by his facility of versification. He seems satisfied 
with his first expressions, and has still to learn the art of blotting. 
But his prose is natural and easy, and at the same time has a 
degree of correctness which, under his circumstances, can only 
have been acquired by a careful study of good English authors. 


Article VII. 

/ Monumenti delC Eyitto e della Nubia^ disegnati della. 
Spedizio7ie scienti/ico — letteraria Toscana in Eyitto. 
Distribuiti in ordine di Matcrie^ interpretati ed iUu^ 
strati dal Dot tore Ippollito Roseli.ini, direttore della 
spedizione. Tom. I. II. Pisa, 1835, 8vo. With an 
Atlas and Plates, large folio, in Hv raisons. 

This is decidedly the greatest and most important work 
which has a{)peared on Egyptian antiquities, since the report of 
the French commission to Egypt, collected under the title of 
‘‘ A^itlquites (VEgypteP A Tuscan commission of scientific 
inquiry, modelled on the foregoing, has given birth to the publi- 
cation before us. llosellini’s work is unfinished ; a portion only 
of the plates, which are however in considerable number, as well 
as of the volumes of text, explaining or commenting upon them, 
having reached this country. The author is an Italian of 
high scientific reputation, and was employed in his great 
undertaking of taking drawings from the tombs and temples 
which line both sides of the Nile, from the Delta to the 
southern extremity of old Thebes, when Champollion paid 
his last visit to Egypt, for the purpose of making similar 
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rosearchcs, the substance of which is to be Touiid in his 
“ Lettres icrites dCEgypte^ In the mind of any one imbued 
with a knowledge of what has been done and said on the 
subject of Egyptian literature and antiquities, up to the 
present time, the work of Rosellini, or we should rather say 
the plates by which it is accompanied (for his commentaries 
are deteriorated by the same platitudesy iterations, and wordy 
and lengthy paradoxes, which have characterised all latter 
divsquisition on the subject), — is calculated to arouse a series 
of exciting associations, if not to promote great and serious 
reflections. The work will constitute, we hesitate not to say, 
an epoch in the cycle of Egyptian discovery. Much has 
certainly been done since the commencement of that cycle; 
much light has been thrown on facts, which at first were scarcely 
visible through the twilight, or wrapt in the darkness of tlie 
early ages of the world’s history ; but much more remains 
to be done. Wliat is chiefly now wanted is io realise our 
profits, and catalogue the acquisitions which have been made. 
Above all, it is requisite to separate what is true from wdiat 
is false; — what is accurately ascertained, and rigidly demon- 
strated, from wdiat is vague, speculative, or conjectural. In 
estimating what has been done, it is also necessary to consider 
w hat remains to be done. Neither must a secondary object be 
neglected, inasmuch as it constitutes a legitimate and effective 
medium, for bringing the truth before the public, and on the 
public mind whei^ so introduced. — We mean novelty. On this 
account new iind original views, provided they are not in 
collision with demonstrable truths, or wdth ascertained facts, 
are great desiderata ; and here we must take leave to re- 
mark, that upon scarcely any subject within the compass of 
human inquiry has there been such fatiguing monotony — such 
nauseating repetition — such faithless or such i^ninquiring 
plagiarism, at the expense of predecessors or conteihporaries — 
as on the subject of Egyptian antiquity and literature. 
Voltaire, had he lived now, might well have applied the 
sarcasm which he addressed to the literati of Frdhce in 
his time, to the writers of volume upon volume on exhausted 
themes — 

“We all till our glasses in turn, from the bottles o^our neighbours.’* 
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Even Rosellini is not more free than fiis pretleeessors, or liis 
contemporaries, from the ji^*eat sin of wearisome repetition. 
Although he deserves high credit for furnishing materials for 
new views or startling inferences, he can scarcely be rated 
above the rank of a laborious pioneer in opening the trenches 
for a more disciplined assault on the difficulties which rampart 
the subject. His courage, ]x?rseverance, and industry, deserve 
commendation, while forcing open the exhaustless galleries of 
the mine which he is pursuing ; but he does not liimself seem 
to be aware of the hidden treasures which its bowels conceal 
from view ; nay, not even when his pencil or his graver 
reproduce strange and splendid samples of the in terminable 
veins which branch from it in all directions, does he seem 
aware of the rich and inestimable inferences which analysis 
would be enabled to extract from them. 

Nor in bringing forwart! this charge of abortive repe- 
tition, either specially or generally, do we make it, as may be 
sometimes fairly alleged against criticism, as a coup (re/fet, 
for the purpose of flip])ant depreciation, or upon uncertain 
grounds. 

Every mummy, for example, that is unrolled, is announced 
as little short of a miracle, by novices in the field of 
Egyptian incpiiry, wdiieh (far beyond theii' limiteil ken) is 
almost inliiiite in the magnitude and variety of its associa- 
tions. These things are imagined, or are proclaimed to be, 
novelties, wdien in fact every mummy that, is unrolled, with 
some unimportant exceptions, resembles its br/>ther or sister 
mummy ; for nothing was more fatiguingly monotonous than 
all that was comprehended by the religious formulas and 
superstitions of Egypt. Again, one ICgyptian traveller 
finds himself at the fcxit of Memnon’s statue ; he climbs the 
coloss usj^;fo^ls a hole in the head or breast, and descends wnth 
the air of '^n oracle announcing a new theory — that the cele- 
brated sound of Memnon’s lyre was produced by a concealed 
juggle of the priest, — the same new theory having been at 
least ofic hundred times repeated. Another visits the great 
pyramid, and he also returns to the mouth of it with th^ same 
oracular visage, announcing a new theory. ‘‘ All my prcxle- 
‘‘ cessors,” he tells us with niysterioiis dignity, ‘‘ are wrong.” 
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‘‘ This was never Ihe^tonib of Cheops, nor of any Egyptian 
“ monarch. Tins singular concatenation of caverns from which 
new ramifications are continually found, and to be found, was 
intended for the secret funereal rites of Egyptian freema-t 
sonry.” This new theory^ which late travellers have laid 
claim to, has also been, in the same spirit of careless or faithless 
iteration, repeated or varied since its first announcement twenty 
years ago. These are the things which have tlirown ridicule 
and disgust upon tlie field of Egyptian imjuiry. 

Among the s])leiulid exceptions to the imputation which 
we have brought — are to be named Young and Cliamjudlion. 
Although it may be fairly said that Champollion, coming 
late into the field of investigation, borrowed from and im- 
proved upon Young, as Young, though not to the same 
extent, borrowed from and improved upon othqrs, it is due 
to both these able scholars to s;iy, that they made important 
discoveries, and established equally inq)ortant truths in the 
department of b^igyptian literature and antiquity. This can 
nei tiler be doubted nor ilenied — Honour to whom honour is 
‘‘ due.’’ It will now be our province briefly to record what 
has been eflected up to the present time, and to follow up 
that record by a voitp cVwil of all that ri niains to be effected 
or desired, whether obvious or difficult ; and of the means 
whicli we have at ])resent in our hands, or may aetjuire, for 
realising those expectations or accomplishing those dcsulerata. 
First — What has been done by the spirit of discovery in 
Egypt — where young and Champollion may be admitted to 
have led the van ? 

The amount of acquisition made by them, if calmly surveyed, 
will be found to have been, in reality, small. The supposi- 
tion, thrown out long before the era of Young find Cham- 
pollion, that the Egyptians, like the Chinese, used their hiertv 
glyphics jdioneticaily or alphabetically, in expressing proper 
names, is fully established. In fact, no one acquainted, either 
with the philosophical theory of language, or with the practical 
structure of the Chinese, or the Mexican, or even the bar- 
barous languages of the Trans-Atlantic Indian savages, could 
for a moment hesitate to decide that the Egyptians must have 
employed hieroglyphics to indicate sounds, where names, espe- 
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daily foreign names, and not id(?as, were to be expressed. '^Flie 
framers of such a language, or the speakers of it, had no 
choice — it was a matter of perfect compulsion. The fact of 
the existence of this Egyptian alphabet lias been established 
by fair proof, and the characters constituting it have (with 
somewhat less certainty and with considerable imperfection 
and vagueness), been ascertained. The amount of the dis- 
coveries, chiefly historical, made by this imperfect imple- 
ment, we shall by-and-bye lay before our readers in a brief 
form. 

Our object, in this article, is to make the subject intelli- 
gible, and popular — to avoid all litigated questions connected 
with it, calculated to produce interminable discussion, wdth 
little prospect of a definite residt — and to endeavour to throw 
interest and light upon it, by the indication of inferences, 
corroborated by numerous facts, and in which all parties are 
agreed, or }X)stulates of whose self-evident character no candid 
inquirer can, even at the first sight, admit a doubt. 

Were we servilely to adopt Rabelais' advice, ‘‘ commencez 
“ par le commencement," the very first of the vex ntat (juam- 
tiones which would occur, would not only fill the space of 
an ordinary article in this review, but to do it full justice 
would fill the space of the whole review, aiid that moreover 
with materials repeated usque ad nauseam by every learned 
man who has approached the subject of JOgyptian antiquities ; 
and which, even if more brilliantly and lightly treated than it 
usually is, might perhaps interest some huiidrcd savansy but 
would certainly contribute to prejudice and alienate from the 
subject the majority of the reading public altogether. Our 
object is to attach that public for the first time to the inquiry, 
by popularising the subject. Our object is to show that, when 
disencumbered of the lumbering rubbish which scholastic 
pedantry ^ias piled upon it, no subject exists more full of 
amusement — more full of information — more full of intellec- 
tual excitement — more full even of romance — more full of 
sublime impressions, convictions, and associations connected 
with OUT common nature, with its origin, and with its objects. 

Many of the letters employed by the Egyptians to imlicatc 
sounds arc not up to this time proved. Many, and among 
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them s€‘verMl of those origiiiallY suggestctl by Young and 
Champollion, liavc been disproved. The definition of the 
language given by Clemens Alexandrinus may be, 
however, said to be proved. He divides tlie hieroglyphical 
language, correctly, into two parts, — Phonetic characters (or 
First FleniPMts)^ by which the sounds of names are in- 
dicated, — and Synd)ols, by which ideas arc represented. 
Tliose symbols are mimetic, imitating the object, as an eye 
for an eye ; or figurative, representing the object, quality, or 
act, by another olqect to which they bore analogy, as an eye 
for the all-seeing God. Thus, mimetically, the yastoral 
^taff was put for that </bject; figuratively, for a brother — 
the idea being <lerived from the first pastoral brotherhood, or 
community. 'i"he original structure of the Chinese language 
was precisel y similar ; and virtually, notwithstanding a designed 
corruption of the original symbolic form for the purpose of 
classification in dictionaries, remains the same to the present day. 
An eye represents an eye; with tlie waved sign of water added, 
as in Egypt, it represents a tear ; but there also it repre- 
sented the secret rites, because fears constituted the chief 
distinction of the mournful funereal rites devoted to the en- 
tombed and resuscitated Osiris-Adonis. The structure of the 
combined w'ords in both languages is also the same. Thus, 
a circle quartered^ in both languages implied field ; in both 
languages th(> combination of the symbol man wdth the quar- 
tered circle^ impli«d farmer, or man of the field. The word 
mountain, in fcoth languages, was originally expressed by 
the same trifurcate form ; the mimetic figure of a man being 
added to that form, in both languages, produced the same idea, 
mniintaineer, satyr, or man of the mounfairi. Tlic analogy 
may be carried on by any person w ho wishes to pursue it through 
innumerable Protean forms, into a vast variety of brilliant, 
curious, and striking illustrations of the origin of language. 
But enough has been stated for the purpose : w'^e wdll add two 
more instances of Egyptian combimition ; the first, on account 
of the ideal philosophy which it embodies; the second, on account 
of the series of subliine associations which it is calculated to 
engender. Divine love is expressed, Jiguratively, by the 
plough, w^hich, mimetically, merely represents *that agricultural 

^ VOL. II. n" j. m 
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iniplemeiit; love, and the god Phra, the Egyptian god of 
love, are represented by three letters, wliicli Phonetif.ally con- 
stitute the wordPhra: but their symbolic combination gives 
the Egyptian definition of the word and its meaning. The 
word consists of the masculine and feminine grammatical 
article united by a triple knot. The two ginmictrical forms 
which represent the heau ideal of the human spc(?ies, male ami 
female, are strictly Platonic, and will remind the readers of the 
geometrical mysticism of Prochis and the Plalonists. A sejuare 
represents the abstract (juality of male; the semicircular line 

of beauty, the abstract quality of female. Another instance 
of profound thought, connecting Eigyptian wisdom with their 
symbols, shall be our last. A hatchet^ mimetically, imjilied a 
hatchet, but, figuratively, God ; that is to say, combining his 
creative amPdcstructive jiower. Three hatchets (as three trees 
stand for a forest in (Jhina) imply the indefinite jiliiral — gods» 
A palmer''s cross t (not the Tan -j- signifying philoso|)hically 
the principle of life), on the Rosetta stone, signifies saviour, 
or salvation ; combined with the hatchet^ implying God, it 
involves the meaning of God the Saviour. 

A few words will be all that it is necessary to add, res])ccting 
the two other divisions of the frame- work of the Egyptian lan- 
guage ; a full investigation of which docs not appear to us 
to be necessary to the inquiry especially involved in this paper. 
Clemens Alexandrinus entitles one the hieratic or priestly 
characters ; the other, the demotic, or we may add, by way of 
antitliesis, laical. The first appears to have been a language 
cither conventionally invented, or conventionally used, by 
the priests ; as the Latin was employed by the Romish church, 
with a view to exclude the laity from a familiar knowledge of 
their religious secrets, or their j)ecijliar information. The 
colleges of learned men who composed the Egyptian priesthood, 
seem, like the Mandarins of China, to have been engaged in 
the construction of this language, which somewhat approaches 
the idea of a philosophical or uiiiversaP language. It gave a 
record, which the limited forms of the sculptural or ideo- 
graphical language forbade. For this purpose, they retained the 
simple structure of the hieroglyphical language, embracing its 
symbolic and Phonetic divisions ; and they gave it copiousness 
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and facility, by adding to it the use of the alphabetic character in 
expressing all the infinite varieties of grammatical forms. ( )ut of 
a similar combination the whole Chinese language unquestion- 
ably grew. The best specimen we have of the hieratic oy priestly 
language, is extant on the llosetta’s stone ; and a comparison of 
that, by means of the Greek interj)rctation co-ordinate with it, 
(which has been ably effected in l)r. Young’s work on Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics, published on behalf of the jyilettnnti 
Society) will demonstrate, beyond a fjiiestion, that our concise 
definition of tliis language is correct. demotic hmgnago, 

as its name expresses, was the vulgar language of the country, 
or the language of tlie laity. A very few words arc recpiisitc 
with regard to it. The remains of it merely indicate a written 
language like the ('optic or tlie Arabic, which last its characters 
somewhat resemble. It a])pears to liave been ‘alphabetical, 
like our own written language, with the slight exception, that 
symbolic forms were occasionally ifitroduced, — either as a kind 
of short-hand, by way of brevity, or through a superstitious 
reverence for the names and attributes of the gods. ]Much 
information may, in future, be expected with reference to the 
domestic manners, customs, and laws of the Egy])tian, from a 
full acquaintanceship witli this language, in deciphering the 
religious rituals written on the papyri of the mummies, and in 
interpreting title deeds, leases, magisterial decrees, and lega- 
cies. Dr. Young has made much [wogress in the pursuit of 
this curious and iffseful j)urpose; and a triumpli overall the 
remaining diifi^ilties of the subject may be sanguinely and 
justly anticipated from the liev. JVIr. Tatum's dictionarj- of the 
Egyptian demotic language, on which lie is «*it present engaged, 
and of which some portions have been already published. 

Returning to the results of the Phonetic discovery, we may 
emphatically name one M'hich is far the most imjwrtant of the 
whole. Ill conjunction with the table of Abydos, discovered 
by Mr. Rankes, and the corresponding tablets of Karnac and 
Medinet Abu, for which we are indebted to Mr. Wilkinson 
and Major Felix, it has enabled us to fill up a void of uncer- 
tain and contradictory history, by giving the exact genealogy 
and succession of native Egyptian monarchs. By supplying 
tolerably well-ascertained 'data whence to priced, it has also 
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furnished us with a chronology embracing long intervals of 
time, which, stripped of its speculative excrescences, and 
reduced to facts, is capable of being made one of the most 
extraordinary gifts to ancient history which modern discovery 
has produced. 

We liave stated that our chief intention, in this summary 
view of the antiquarian literature of Kgypt, is to render the 
subject popular. With this view, it will be expedient for us, 
not onl> to adhere chiefly to those positions and portions of 
the subject which may be considered in some degree j)roved, 
and therefore freed from the necessity of elaborate investi- 
gation, but also to confine ourselves principally to those 
points — and they are numerous — wliich will strike the mind 
of the reader by their novelty, their interest, or their im- 
portant consequences. In doing so, we trust to be excused 
for taking many points for granted, with reference to which, 
though most parties are agreed upon them, some minor 
doubts still exist — and in attributing to our readers gene- 
rally, for the purpose of avoiding dull, and long, and weari- 
some repetitions, a certain degree of initiation into the<?.v-otew* 
mysteries of the whole inquiry. With this view, we shall 
avoid a preparatory investigation into which all writers who first 
address themselves to the subject, have hitherto thought it 
necessary to enter. We refer to the extant chronologies of the 
ancient kings of Egypt, from the foundation of the monarchy, 
wliich are to be found in the conflicting i»Kcords of Manetho 
and Eratosthenes, of Herodotus and Diodor^is Siculus, con- 
trasted or illustrated, supported or copied as they are by 
Eusebius, Syncellus,' or Josephus. 

The spirit of Egyptian discovery has corniborated the 
combined result of these chronological evidences, by the 
visible proofs of sculptured monuments; the association of 
w'hich, with the above chronologies, is so clearly made out, 
that it is fair, on the threshold of the comparison, to infer 
that they are the original sources whence those chronologies 
are derived; and, not to push the argument too far into 
the region of speculation, that they may have constituted 
fragments of the Ilermaic books, or tablets, whence the 
principal chronology — that of Manetho — was avowedly taken. 
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We refer to the well-known tablet of Abydos, corrooorated as 
it is by other tablets, less comprehensive in the extent of the 
series of royal successions which they perpetuate — those of 
Karnac, and of Medinet Abu. It consists of three lines of 
ovals, each line containing eighteen ovals, and each oval com- 
mencing with the symbol Phra, the Sun, whence the title of 
Pharaoh. The middle line comprises, the successive Pharaohs 
of the 18th dynasty, commencing with the 6th oval and ending 
with the 18th. The pr(X)f of this — the correctness of the 
Phonetic interpretation being admitted — may be briefly stated. 
The names of the Kgyptian sovereigns are designated by two 
ovals placed over tlieir heads like the oblong rectangles [] 
employed by the Tidtecans for the same purpose, at Palenqiie, 
and comprising similar signs. The first expressed the title; 
the second, the name as sounded, in Phonetic,* or, in other 
words, alphabetic cbaracters. 'I'he double ovals appear in 
other monuments, and thus cognoniinally identify the kings. 

Some of the more prominent names of the 18th dynasty, 
and according to the order of their succession in the chrono- 
logies, arc thus obtained, as Amosis, the founder, Thothmos, 
or Thothmosis, Menophres, or Mceris (whose era, 1325 B. C., 
may be said to be demonstrated)^ Amenoph, and Rhamses 
Me-amoii. In some cases, the names do not concur with the 
chronologies; but this probably arose from the circumstance of 
the titular designation being sometimes employed — at other 
times the Phonctifi designation. In fine, every species of 
evidence conccRtratcs in tlie datum that the middle line 
of ovals, from the 5th to the 18th, on the stone of Abydos, 
represents the succession of the 18th dynasty. That dynasty 
may be safely stated to have lasted about 348 years; — to have 
commenced 1409 B. C., and to have ended 1061 B. C. — a date 
agreeing with the all but demonstrated era of Scsostris. One 
more demonstrable date may be added, by way of completion — 
that of Menes, tlie founder of the Egyptian Monarchv, 2190 
B. C. 

In surveying the above chronological line of kings, con- 
flicting opinions appear to cease. The materials of protracted 
discussion among the learned, which we liavc reprobated, 
vanish as the evidences of’ truth become progressively conspi- 
^;uous to the inquirer. In this p<nnt, with more or less 
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precision, and in some cases witli complete accordance, the 
five collateral chronologies to which we have before referred, 
agree with Manetho. To these according evidences may be 
added that of »Iosephus, who also concurs on all points — 
founder, order of succession, names, period of 'reigns, period 
of the entire dynasty — with some trivial exceptions, with 
the historical chronology of Manetho. It is to this chrono- 
logical era, thus curious in its revelations, thus important in 
the result of its associations, thus substantially proved to 
have existed by six collateral testimonies, thus chronologi- 
cal Iv elucidated by dates founded upon the sure laws of 
experimental evidence, that we shall attach ourselves in 
all that remains for remark witliin the compass of this 
article. The interest and advantage of tiie subject, as well 
as the natural limits of a ])aper of this description, would 
indeed prompt, or rather compel, us to take this obvious 
course. 

It is here indeed wdierein the merits of Jiosellini, whose 
s]ilendid work constitutes the text of our article, principally lie ; 
and that is another reason why, in consistency, our commen- 
tary upon it should address itself to the ])ur])()se of bringing 
his great triumph before the reader. His work, as we have 
said, is still unfinished; the earlier divisions of it liave been 
slightly noticed ; hut it is quite evident that their contents, as 
wxdl as those of the Uiu'dlsojui just published, are very little 
known; had they })een known, they woirid have produced a 
deeper sensation than they have. VVe are not {fbout to over-rate 
Iloselliiii. It is to tlie magnificent series of illustrations pro- 
duced by liis skilful and well directed labours, that wc are prin- 
cipally referring ; his letter-press discpiisitions arc of far inferior 
moment ; they areobscureil and dcj)reciated by the same tedious 
repetitionsof doubtfid arguments, or untenable systems, towliicli 
wc liave before referred. Page after ])age, and chapter after 
chapter, arc devoted w ith sickening servility, to the same 
qucp^atiit of the Shepherd Kimps^ whicli fills the pages of Spohn, 
Spinosa, (Ih am poll ion, Young, Palin, Kla])roth, &c., and the 
whole imitative herd of writers on Egyptian antiquities; and at 
the end of the discussion the reader is pretty well in the same 
condition of imsatislicd (loul)t both as to fact, and as to date, 
as when he comiuerici'd. The ivaMiii of tliis in Koscllini is 
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obvious. lie trips upon the same stumbling block as the 
rest ; the giants which he slays are of his own making ; he 
takes chronological postulates as proved, and builds on that 
sandy foundation a shewy system, which tlie first breath of 
wind is sufficient to overturn. He will not begin with that 
which we say the subject wants — a universally admitted and 
indisputable fact. 

Take an example. In estimating the era of the founder, 
and the dates of the reigns, of that magnificent and unmatched 
line of princes constituting the 18th dynasty of Theban 
kings, he takes the Samaritan chronology, instead of the He- 
brew, as Champollion, and indeed the more acute and cautious 
Klaproth had previously done, for the basis of his argu- 
iiieiit. Now the variations between the two chronologies is 
not less than six hundred and forty years ; and *vhcn wc add 
to this, that the 18th dynasty itself existed between three 
and four hundred years, we think we shall have said enough 
to show the ‘‘ confii’sitm worse confounded,’'’ which must natu- 
rally result between arguers who advance such irreconcileable 
data for the starting jxmits of their argument. No ; it is not 
here tliat liosellini’s triumph lies. It is not for the harnio- 
nioiis consistency of any theoretical structure which he has 
erected, but for the inestimable value of the vast and rich 
variety of materials, which his labours have accumulated, 
that the learned world, and, indeed, the public gene- 
rally, but cs])cciall^ the reliijioiis public, are deeply indebted 
to lioscllini. •With the power of an enchanter, «is if he 
wielded tlie serpent waiifl of tlie very Egyptian hierocracy 
which he evokes, he brings before us, from the grave, the kings, 
the heroes, the sages, the legislators, entombed for four thousand 
years. Ihit no dreamy vagueness is here, like that which 
hangs round the line of Ilanquo'’s exorcised dynasty, or that 
which half concealed the lineaments of the magnates of the 
ancient world, which Goethe's Taust is described as summon- 
ing before liim. The vision produced by Kosellini, from the 
sleep of forty centuries, is distinct as tile light of day ; and 
the “kings of ancient name,*'’ of whom Homer's syrens sung 

to the man of wisdom — tlie optimates of the earth's youth 

stand before us in garb, -in feature, in lineiVment, in physio- 
, gnomical exi)i:ession, as precisely delined as those of any 
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of modern sovereign. Not only they — but with them come, 
in ecjually perspicuous form, their generals, tlieir pontiffs, 
their priests, their counsellors, all the various splendid a])pen* 
dages of the courts of the ancient Pharaohs. Nor is this all ; 
the consorts of the Pharaohs, and the female aristocracy of 
their courts — queens, mothers, wives, sisters, princesses — all in 
the various costume of their graduated ranks ; some magnifi- 
cent in dress, someresjdendcnt in beauty; all marked as j)ortraits, 
not by difference of feature only, but by difference of ])h3\si- 
ognomical expression. The expression, indeed, in many of 
these individuals, is rendered more renifirkable by the resem- 
blance wliich the\' bear to some of our own female aristo- 
cracy. They exhibit the same calm or lauguisliing hien- 
vcillance of countenance, sometimes trenching on apathy, 
sometimes approaching to hauteur. But in almost all cases 
they are characterised by that quality, to which, for want of a 
better, the term ‘‘ lady-like’’ has been applied ; by which the 
idea of a tranquil, self-possessed, and giWeful elegance, is 
meant to be conveyed. 

All these personages, characterised and distinguished in the 
extraordinary manner we have described, arc brought by 
Rosellini’s pencil, after the lapse of forty centuries, in palpable 
form before us. More especially, the whole of the eighteenth 
dynast\^, to whose consideration we are limiting ourselves, is 
thus reproduced. Use wears off* the edge of wonder \ but if tlie 
event of this discovery had suddenly taken q)lace, the circum- 
stance 1)3' which the youth and old age of thi' world may be 
considered as joining hands after a long interval of oblivion, 
would have startled the discoverer as by a sudden and sub- 
stantial miracle realised before his eyes. We have not stateil, 
indeed, all that concerns this living exhumation, as it w ere, of the 
eighteenth dynasty of Thebes. 

There is every probability that the founders of that dynasty 
were also the founders and originators of the entire frame- 
work of social organisation which exists at the present ilay. It 
was that dynasty, which, by expelling the Shepherds, may be 
said to have founded society — superseding the pastoral state of 
community of goods by the division of land. It was tluriiig 
that dynasty that a tax, on the land thus divided, of 20 per 
cent. ap[)ears to liave been first employed for carrying on the 
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purpc>s(‘s of government. It was by tlic founders of this 
dynasty, that a church and state system appears to have been 
invented and established, supported by universities and 
monastic colleges of priests, and having convents of Egyptian 
nuns dedicated to Ammon (the Palladi)^ of whom the wife of 
one of the founders, — A mense,— appears from Rosellini to have 
been the cliief or abbess, and the unmarried princesses (her 
daugliters) the first nuns. It was towards the close of this 
dynasty, that the great coiH|uests of Rhamses the Great, or 
Sesostris, were eficcted. It \vas during the existence of the 
dynasty, that anotlier branch of the great pastoral family, as 
Joscplius admits (the Israelites), were expelled to Palestine, 
'rile last of the line w’ere evidently the Danaides, — (Armais, 
Aken-Cdierses and Aken-Cheres, i. <?., tlie son and daughter of 
Acrisius,) — whose exjmlsion by Rhamses-Retus led to tlie 
(a'vilisation of Greece, of Kurojie, and it may be emphatically 
vsaid, of this country. The events which we liave enumerated 
are of first-rate importance in the history of the world. 
Ignorance on the subject of the line of princes who contri- 
buted to them, would, indeed, be a lamentable void in 
human knowledge. That void, we do not hesitate to say, 
that Rosellini, following certainly the preparatory footsteps 
of useful predecessors, has all but filled up. He has at all 
events furnished clue and means for the task of filling it 
up entirely. >Ve cannot express our opinion of his w^ork 
more cmphaticaRy than by saying that it creates a new 
page, or ratiJtr a new volume^ in the history of our com- 
mon species. Let us take a birdVeye view of the revela- 
tion w hich his work makes, and of tlie accurate facts wdiich 
it establishes; and we think it will be readily admitted, that 
the j)hrase wliich w^e have used is neither exaggerated nor 
misapplied. 

Rosellini scarcely leaves anything vague as respects the 
historical personnel of the magnificent line of sovereigns he 
brings before us. We have already spoken of his accurate 
portraiture of themselves, their wdves, and daughters ; and in 
some cases of the whole male and female assemblage of a 
Pharaoh’s court. We have next the costume of those per- 
st)nagcs — not brought before us like that of bur old chroniclers, 
including Froissart, accurate as they arc; — but in a more ccr- 
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tain form — oculis surnmissa Jidelihus. Much is left to imagi- 
nation by description — nothing by the sense of sight ; seeing 
is indeed heltevnig in this case, according to the spirit of a 
homely adage, and doubt or discussion on the subject is out of 
the question. We liave next brought before ns, in the same 
unquestionable guise, the domestic amusements — the private 
occupations — the public equipages — the social materials 
of splendour or comfort — the religious rites, processions, and 
pageants — the wars — the sieges — the armour — the forms of 
battle — the divisionsof military rank — the nature of the military 
force, horse, foot, or chariots — the countries warred upon — the 
costume and arms of the hostile nations — the navy and naval 
battles — the triuniphant processions conset|uent upon vitrtory 
— and the prisoners, the enslaved captives, or the sacriliced 
victims, and the booty comprised in the produce of the various 
countries subjugated by the Pharaohs’ arms. All these things 
are detailed, and with tliat minute precision and in that indis- 
putable form which leaves no matter for cpiestion, and which, if 
it had been capable of being pursued in other cases, would 
utterly have divoi’ced polemical dispute and commentary from 
history. The ponderous works of problematical history which 
now exist, might have been advantageously reiliiced to a com- 
paratively small compass. Nor is this all ; tlie most minute 
details connected with the domestic life of tlie Egyptians, 
during the reign of these princes — not excejiting the games 
of the children, which strikingly resemble tlvise of the present 
time, and the sjiorts of the populace, including tight rope 
dancing, and the soajied pole of our country fairs — are 
brought before us by Rosellinrs work. Here the amuse- 
ment of the subject — but an amusement never separated 
from information of the most striking character, — developes 
its inexhaustible capabilities ; and one cannot but feel 
ecpial regret and surprise, while contemplating the profusion 
of entertaining knowle dge, as concerns the ancient world, thus 
])ajpably brought before us, that a subject so attractive 
to all classes, including the female and the youthful reader, 
should have been overlaid and depreciated by the learned 
mass of nauseating repetition, to which we before referred. 
VVelcKjk toward the drawing-rcHuns of our princes and nobility 
—and what do we see ? Proofs, after four thousand years, of 
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tlie iiiiimproved anti unimprovable taste of the gorgeous line 
of princes with which society began. Almost all the forms of 
our furniture, miscalled Greek, are of their invention, with 
scarcely any modification. Buffets, chairs, tables, sofas, foot- 
stools, magnificent harps, and musical instruments, start up 
before us, and all in tlicir richest modern forms. Vases, of 
gold and silver, of exquisite design, and porcelain, or Myrrhhie 
cups of unmatched beauty, load the sideboards and bantjuet 
tables of these splendid kings. Several of these cups are evi- 
dently made of stained glass, imitating precious stones, and 
enriched with gold ornaments, liosellini does not stop even 
at these royal details, but exhibits earthenware plates, and 
dishes of less rich materials, resembling the modern ; 
carving knives, with the names of the maker or the owner 
stamped, as now, upon the blade; and kitchen utensils of 
everv possible description. Among the vases copied by Ko- 
sellini, a})pear some of those denominatetl Greek and Etruscan 
— another proof of the manner in which the Egyptians have 
been ])hindered of tlie merit of their inventions. On all sides, 
indeed, arise the proofs that their colonists, the Greeks, 
borrowed every thing from them. It has been said that the 
Crreeks ini])roved, by giving elegance to, the sublime forms 
iiiorci especially favoured by the Egyptians. But that alle- 
gation IS now subverted. A stand was made by some Greek 
advocates in favour of the greater freedom of Grecian bas- 
reliefs; but the«l)attle ]fieces of the Egyptians liave driven 
them from ttiat ground, and ])rovod that they were still 
the masters and instructors of their Greek colonists. But, 
at all events, it has been said, by these advocates, that tlic 
invention of the Doric style is not Egyptian, but belongs to the 
Greeks. That last claim, also, liosellini overthrows, by pro- 
ducing strictly Doric pillars from tlie ancient porticoes of the 
tombs at Beni Hassan and elsewhere. Again, specimens of 
that peculiar ornament employed in the sacred structures, or 
on the vases of Greece, entitled the Greek scroll, in all its 
affluent variety, find coloured with cx(|uisito taste, are given by 
Rosellini in proof of its original Egyj)tian invention ; and it 
niay be worthy of remark, as a curious corollary to this ])ro<ff 
of Egyptian i nventi on J that among these 'scrolls appear some 
which have hitherto been considered peculiarly INIexican, or at 
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least Tultcan ; for the basket-plat and mat-work scrolls found 
in the temples and tombs of Palenque, Mitzlan, and Oaxaca, 
in central America, are also found in the most ancient tombs 
in Egypt. 

We have been momentarily led aside, to do this justice to 
Figyptian invention, from completing our view of th^ minute 
details of the picture of the Egyptian nation four thousand 
years .ago — sketched indeed by other draughtsmen, but filled 
up by Rosellini. He exhibits the state of horticulture and 
agriculture among the Egyptians. He gives us in the same 
indisputable form the exact mode of planting, watering, and 
laying out an Egyptian garden. Not content with this, we 
have reproduced before us illuminated festivals in gardens, 
accompanied by rope dancing, musical and vocal chorusses, 
ballets, and other amusements, which show that V'auxhall is by 
no means a new invention. Next, Hosellini brings before 
us an Egyptian encyclopaedia of natural history, which is 
not yet finished, but which Avould seem to embrace the wliole 
circle of the ornithology, the ichthyology, and zoology of the 
scientific colleges of Thebes. 

All the details of hunting, fishing, shooting, and coursing, 
are among Rosellini’s illustrations. Aquatic birds are caught 
in a curious net, which he exhibits; game is shot with blunt 
arrows ; fishes are harpooned, or taken by the angling rod, or 
the net; birds, not aquatic, are taken in another curious trap, 
of which Rosellini displays the model, and "which somewhat 
resembles the principle of the trap now used by schoolboys in 
catching birds or vermin, a touch of the bait causing the 
netted cover to fall and confine them. One of the most 
remarkable things, in the coursing parties, is the number 
of species of dogs, some of which appear to be lost t() us, 
but some resemble the hounds of the presc^nt day. Tlie dogs 
course in couples with leashes and a keej)er, precisely as they 
do now ; and some, which apj)car to be pets, have handsome 
ornamental collars. 

Next, Rosellini brings before us the wliolc array of 
Egyptian manufactures, arts, and trades. The advantage of 
the pictorial form of description is here again conspicuously 
evident. Volumes of written detail would not give us so 
complete an insight into the Egyptian workshoj>, laboratory. 
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or manufactory, as Rosellinrs plates. Every process of art and 
manufacture then known is therein elaborately and minutely 
laid open. Fish are cured and scaled — poultry trussed. The 
shops of the Egyptian fishmongers and poulterers, with cus- 
tomers in the act of buying, are also exhibited. The mode 
of making shoes, of blowing glass, of tanning and staining 
leatlier, and the wliole business of the linendrapcr and tailor, 
are brought before our eyes. We sec the potter in the act of 
making his vases — the turner in the act of modelling his wood — 
the coachmaker in the act of manufacturing tlie splendid 
cliariots of tlie Egyptian aristocracy — the uj)holsterer going 
through tlie details of chair-making, and the formation of 
c<niches, footstools, chiffoniiiers^ and tables. A very peculiar 
chisel is employed by the upliolsterers for this purpose, the 
blade forming an oblique angle with the hamWe. It is em- 
ployed also in the manufactories of the armourers, for the 
purpose of smoothing the sliafts of tlie spears, bows, and arrow's 
— and also by the*coachinakers ; but, generally speaking, the 
implements in use for the jnirpose of manufactory in old 
'rhebes — augurs, saws, haminers, sejuares, compasses, &c. — 
resemble the same implements employed at the present day. 
The whole process of wine-making, from training the vines 
on trellices, and gathering grapes, to the stage of pressing them 
ill the w'ine-press, and storing the wine in amphorae, during 
anil after fermentation, are accurately exhibited; the most 
minute details, rnsfiecting the process of “ treading the wine- 
‘‘ press,” to which reference is so often made in the Hebrew 
scriptures, are also brought in the same obvious manner 
before the eye. 

All the agricultural processes of ploughing, sowing, and 
reaping, are also given ; and here a single image, in one moment, 
solves a problem, wliich has occupied volumes. We refer to 
the hand-plough, often seen in the hands of Osiris, and pro- 
bably the origin of the first letter in the alphabet. Our readers 
will smile when they recollect the voluminous arguments em- 
ployed by Kirch er to demonstrate its mysterious character. 
Indeed, almost all tlie writers on Egypt, who have followed 
him, make unlucky guesses as to its real object. Warburton 
and others imagine it was used to twist straw bands ; some 
, even conceiving that it was the mysterious triangular form 
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of the legs of the Ibis mystified by Ilorus Apollo. One 
page of Rosellini’s illustrations settles the question. It is a 
hand plough ; but sometimes it was employed with a yoke 
of oxen, and then handles and traces arc added to it. This 
department of the subject is rendered more curious by exhibi- 
tions of the circidar corn-floor, described in scripture, Avith oxen 
trampling out the corn from the chaff, ’^^flie storing of the 
corn in granaries is exhibited ; the motleof grinding it by hand 
niills into flour (in one case by an Ionian female slave ap])a- 
rently, and of considerable attractions) ; the ovens for baking it ; 
and the loaves are seen in baskets, as arranged for sale at tlic 
bakers'* shops, for the baiupiets of the princes, or f«)r dedica- 
tion at tlic temples. Another interesting process of manufacture, 
as exhibited in these illustrations, may be noticed. 

The silk aifd cotton factories of Egypt are laid oj)en before 
our eyes. The learned reader will recollect that the cotton 
manufactures of Egyj)t were anciently her staple commodities, 
as they arc now of England ; that the present pacha is 
endeavouring to revive them in I'^gypt : nor is it improbable 
that the great source of the otherwise unaccountable wealth 
of Egypt may have resulted, like that of England, from a trade 
with these products to India, by means of the old canal of the 
Pharaohs, connecting the Mediterranean with tlic Indian 
Ocean; a canal thrice opened — ^liy the Pharaohs, by the Persians, 
and by the Caliphs — having a large jiortion of its old circuit 
still existing, and being possildy capable of a fourth restoration 
under the auspices of the present jiacha. It will likewise be 
remembered that the Athenians (through whom all European 
civilisation may partly be said tube derived iq) to the very period 
and country in which Ave write) were a colony of l‘lgyptiaii 
weavers, to the details of Avhose manufactures wc arc thus so 
singularly introduced. The entire process of the manufacture — 
reeling, spinning, carding, Aveaving, dyeing, is exhibited in all its 
minute details. It is a singular circumstance that the loom, 
the shuttle, and the woof, should so strongly resemble the 
modem ; the process of Aveaving silk, and of imparting the 
pattern — the woof being exhibited in different stages towards 
completion, for the evident purpose of conveying the infor- 
mation to the eye — ^is strikingly like that now in use. It would 
appear that men and women, as Avell as boys and girls, were 
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employed in these Ikctovies ; but in various departments, just 
as tliey are in our’s. 

AVe refer tlie reader, generally, to Itoscllinrs plates for an 
arranged and systematic? view of the various manufactures and 
trading processes of higypt, at the distant period to whicli we 
allude. But there are two points to which, in conclusion, 
we shall reserve tc^ ourselves the right of making a more 
emphati cal rc'ference. 

There arc many most startling corroborations given by 
the illustrations of Rosellini to historical [)assages, resting 
both on profane and sacred authority. The instances to 
wliich we liave referred, and with whicli we shall conclude 
our summary view of Uosellini‘’s discoveries, are one of t*ach 
class ; and both are comjirehended within the splendid 
chronological interval to whic'h, for the ])ur|>ose of jiersjii- 
cuous brevity, we have confined ourselves. 

In noticing them, wc must again remind our readers, that, 
for the latter ])ur^ose wo are presuming on a certain degree 
of knowledge, as to the actual ])oint to which Egyjitian dis- 
crovery has arrived ; and for the same especial purpose we shall 
avoid, as we liave avoided, all data wliich may be considered 
problematical — all matters which may be deemed paradoxical — 
atlhering only to that wliich is generally admitted, and escaj)- 
ing from the necessity of loading our pages, and wearying 
our readers with confused i| notations, and fastidious and accu- 
mulated rcferenct^. It will be lu'cessary to arm ourselves with 
these special |ji'oofs, when we grapjde with tlie details of the 
subject on some future occasion; but it is fortunate, for the sake 
of any attractive interest it may possess or exhibit, that we are 
enablt'd to disencumber this opening and summary paper of 
all such accessories as would predispose tlie common reader 
against passing the thorny precinct of the inquiry, or pene- 
trating its dark and iinprej^ossessing threshold. Our readers, no 
doubt, arc generally familiar with some admitted jxiints of the 
learned theory respecting the Shepherd Kings ; — that they 
entered Egypt about the time of Abraham, — that they 
stopped the progress of civilisation begun by M ones— and 
during five reigns produced and maintained a reaction, 
both as respected the -religion and govei*iiment of society. 
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by reverting to the original pastoral form, with which it is 
probable all society began^ — that these pastoral tribes, by 
whatever title called, whether Titans or Cyclopeans, Ana- 
kim or Pelasgians, were expelled by the founder of the 
eigliteenth dynasty ; and that they carried with them to all 
parts of the world Avhither they wandered, even to Central 
America, tlieir ])rimeval style of building pyramids, cyclopean 
walls, dark initiatory subterranes, and rock-built citadels; 
a style totally different from that of the inscribed temples 
and palaces w'hich certainly first began with the race of magni- 
ficent moiiarchs which succeeded them, and to which we have 
limited the inijuiiy of this article. 

The era of their arrival, their predominance and expulsion, 
may be very fairly inferred, but arc by no means fixed. AVe 
avoid noticing it, because it is problematical ; that which is 
not problematical is obvious u})on every monument connected 
with the 18 th dynasty, by whom they were ex])elled — that a large 
part of them were reduced to slavery — that they were at once 
employed, detested, and ridiculed, as the Helots were l^y the 
Spartans. They are trampled upon on the ftx^tstools of the kings 
— ^they are depicted bound on the soles of the shoes of the 
common Egyptians; and they. arc exhibited in the grotesque 
attitudes or in the nobler form of Caryatides, as supporting the 
magnificent gold and silver vases of the banquet-tables of the 
Pharaohs. The common inference is — and it is a fair inference, 
— ^from a collation of the Hebrew history y^ith the Egyptian 
monuments, with several classical authorities, and with Jose- 
phus — that it was while the detestation towards the expelled or 
enslaved shepherds existed, and, tlierefore, under the sway of 
the founders of the 18 th dynasty who expelled them, that the 
Jews (admitted by Josephus to be another branch of the same 
great pastoral nation, and e(|ually attached to patriarchal forms, 
and opposed to imagery, as the Egyptians were opposed to the 
former and devoted to the latter) entered Egypt. They en- 
tered it as a friendly colony, under tlie protection of Joseph, then 
acting, according to the same record, as viceroy or premier to the 
Pharaoh. Joseph’s mode of taxing the land at twenty per 
cent, for the purposes of government, clearly demonstrates the 
earliest stage of the foundation of civil society on the wreck 
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of that couiinunity of gcxids, which it is quite clear, from 
Aristotle’s description of the first republics, w'as the primitive 
and barbarous element of social life — and no doubt of the 
Shepherds, Cyclopeans, or Pelasgians. The scriptural accoimt, 
supported by classical authorities, and by Josephus, states 
that after a certain time the Hebrew shepherds, like their pre- 
decessors, were made slaves by the Egyptian kings — ^by what 
king, again, is ])roblematical. It may be inferred that it 
was one of a new dynasty, ignorant of, or careless of, the 
advantages tlerived fioni the viziership of Joseph. If that 
be so, it would be either Scsostris himself, the Sethos, 
or Sesodsis of the 18tli dynasty, or one of the two Rhamses, 
who intervene between him and Rhamses Me-amon, the great 
conqueror who closed it. It is a strong corroboration of this 
inference, and one which has not been noticed, that the Jews 
before their exodus are recorded to have built a treasure city 
called Rhamses, spelt exactly in Hebrew as the Rhamses of the 
momnnents is in l^honotic characters. It is iiot likely that 
tins city should have been built before the reign of the 
first Rliamscs, and therefore the exodus could not have tiiken 
)>lace till after some king, named Rhamses, either w as reigning 
or had reigned. But these inferences, as we liave said before, 
are problematical ; and we readily quit thenj, in order to come to 
matter capable of demonstration. That the Jew s were slaves 
in Egypt is an historical datum of the Bible, supported by 
classical authority.^ The most recent of Rosellini’s illustra- 
tions prove it, ^by ocular evidences, to be the fact. The 
monumental figures dejiict them, as making war with the 
Egyptians; and in one case (Belzonfs tomb) a Jew is portrayed, 
as representing the Asiatic family of the human race, — cer- 
tainly not as Dr. Young has imagined, as a slave in the train 
of Pharaoh-Nccho, wdio lived many centuries after the now 
proved tenant of Belzoiii’s Tomb. But Rosellini’s last illustra- 
tions depict Jew's, as the slaves of the Egyptians. He brings 
before us groups of individuals, upon wdiom no one that glances 
can avoid instantly saying Those are Jews!''' Tliey are repre- 
sented under the eye of an Egyptian task-master, who is seated 
with a goad in his hand, superintending their toils. The same 
task-master, with the same emblem of slavery, is again repri^ 
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sonted, in other places, controlling the labours of other slaves, 
who are working, like the negroes of the present day, in gangs 
in the task of cultivation. 

But the Jews are not only represented by Roscllini as slaves, 
and that on the contemporary monuments of the kings who 
enslaved them — ^but they are exhibited performing the very 
acts, and employed in the very occupations, described by the 
Hebrew historian. They are gathering straw, they arc 
making bricks, and conveying them when made to the build- 
ings of the city where they are to be used. The shape of 
these bricks is extraordinary. They are the identical bricks, 
resembling the Roman, which are found at the present day as 
constituents in ancient Egyptian walls. 

The other subject, w'hich we have selected as our secoiul 
example, is one of classical interest, and deduced from profane 
history. It is calculated, like the former instance, to de- 
monstrate the advantages derivable from rc'cent Egyptian dis- 
covery, by indicating the strong light of corroborative testimony 
which it may be made capable of throwing on doubtful, pro- 
blematical, or imperfect, })assages of history. \V e shall be brief 
in referring to the historical passage in question; because the 
space we have already occupied warns us that w^e arc ap- 
proaching the natural limitation of an opening inquiry ; and 
because, according to the design we vsketched in commencing 
the article, it will be requisite to complete it with a brief 
Statement of what remains to be accomplished in the walk of 
discovery, and with a few equally brief hints as to 
the legitimate means to be employed in pursuing or effecting 
that purpose. 

Our readers arc, doubtless, familiar witli tlie commonly re- 
ceived statement of the wars and conquests of the great 
Sesostris, as supplied by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
other classical writers. That he was the Scsodsis who termi- 
nated the eighteenth or commenced the nineteenth dynasty, 
can scarcely be doubted. The name Sesostris, or Sesodsis, 
does not appear in the Phonetic ovals, on the monumental 
tablets to which we have referred ; but we have the evidence 
of Tacitus, that the priests, in reply to questions of Germani- 
cus, called^ him, Rhamses — under which designation he does 
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appear on the monuments of Egypt, and in a considerable 
variety of localities. From the same statement, supported 
by others, it would appear that his conquests were of so 
paramount a character as to absorb into his own great repu- 
tation, or to eclipse, the minor victories of some two or three 
of his predecessors. 

Those minor victories, indeed, are proved and detailed by dis- 
coveries in Egypt; but the common impression derived from his- 
torical authorities — that there wasno Egyptian monarch, butone, 
capable of executing the magnificent and ambitious design of 
conc|uering, and uniting under his own government, the whole 
world, by means of an organised expedition by sea and land — 
and that he was the great Sesostris — may be still admitted, as a 
general proposition, to be correct. Wars of a more limited 
character, it is now discovered, were conducted by^Amenophis, 
tlie celebrated Memnon — now proved phonetically to be 
represented by the seated Colossus of the Theban ])lain. 
Wars of a more extensive character, and victories of a more 
brilliant description than the last, were, it is also proved, 
conducted, and won, by llhamses-Me-amon, fourth prede- 
cessor of Rhamses-Sesostris. Ilis palace, the well-known 
Memnonium, very justly converted by Champollion into the 
more correct designation of Rhamseion, still bears evidence 
<3f the fact — in the most minute details of his battles, sieges, 
victories, and triumphs. The wai's and coiiquests ascril>ed to 
him (probably under his titular name of Ismendcs) cannot 
have escaped the recollection of the most ordinary readers of 
antiquarian history ; nor the Sicilian historian'*s accurate detail 
of the series of courts, porticoes, and saloons, of the palace, 
on the walls of which they were recorded. Kn passant^ 
we may briefly say, that almost every syllable of the Sicilian 
historian’s description has been proved by recent Egyptian 
discovery, apjflied to a survey of the extant remains the 
palace. The fidelity of the details is indeed most singular, 
and highly honourable to the good faith of Diodorus Siculus. 
The wars and conquests of the great Sesostris (Khamses III.) 
are recorded on the colossal gateways, the sculptured porti- 
coes, and magnificent peristyles of Luxore. But their deline- 
ation is repeated, or perhaps we should be technically correct 
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in saying, copies of their sculptured description appear, 
in many other places, at Ipsamhul, Seboo, Derri, and other 
troglodyte palaces or temples, in Uj>per Egypt and Nubia, 
almost as far as Meroe, the reputed source of ancient civilisation. 

The walls of Luxore demonstrate, beyond question, that the 
wars of the great Sesostris were carried on by sea and land. 
All the details of his military and naval armaments are there 
supplied with tlie precision of a sculptured bulletin. All the 
circumstances of the above wars and conquests appear to have 
been systematically recorded, in a series of grand historical 
pictures, on the walls of the palace ; in which pictures the united 
efficacy of scul])ture, painting, and the symbolic language, is 
employed, to condense and vivify the narrative of the con- 
queror’s campaigns. Of these historical pictures C’hampollion, 
in his reepnt work, “ Lettres ccrites (f K^ypfe^'' gives a minute 
description, in the most attractive form which could be 
employed for drawing and fixing the {ittention. To tlmt 
description we shall generally refer our readers. It will 
be sufficient to say that it bears out the historical alle- 
gation of the extent and nature of the conquests of tlie 
great Sesostris ; and adds much information, on the subject, 
of which history furnishes no account. But it is to an indi- 
vidual point of the historical narrative to .which w e are about 
to address and confine ourselves on this occasion, — the dis- 
pute as to the remote countries of the world, w hich Sesostris 
is alleged to have visited. 

It is a well known historical tradition, that Sesostris reached 
India; and it is proved from the monuments, that Egyptian 
expeditions w^ere theologically supposed to be led by the chief 
god Ammon, or Osiris ; whose gigantic standard was borne upon 
wheeled cars, or upon the shoulders of some sixty men in the 
van of the army — and was always planted where new conquests 
were achieved. The historical association of this expedition, with 
that of Osiris-Bacchus into India, is thus fairly made out; 
but questions have been repeatedly started among learned 
men, whether or not Sesostris really did reach India; whether 
he reached the pillars of Hercules; w'hether he reached and 
planted a colony, as alleged, on the eastern shores of the 
fhixine at Colchis ; or whether, after all, his assumed conquest* 
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might not have been confined to some parts of central or 
northern Africa and the sea coast of Syria. 

Certain materials, for forming a correct judgment upon these 
disputed points, are now supplied by the last-published illustra- 
tions of Rosellini . In the tri umphant procession, pictured in the 
historical tablets referred to, as terminating the series of the 
exploits and conquests of Sesostris, and embellishing on his 
return, the record of his crowning victory” (and here, by the 
way, we may say that both the triumj)hal arches and proces- 
sions of Home are traceable to Egypt), appear, as in the Roman 
triumphs, the spoils of the conquered countries. In the 
Egyptian instance, as well as in the cognate Roman example, 
the spoils were systematically selected for the double object 
— of augmenting the coup thcdtriqne of the pageantry, and 
of expressing the peculiar geography and character of the 
conquered city or country, by the peculiarity of its pro- 
ducts, natural or artificial, which were ostentatiously displayed 
during the intervals of the “ long pojnp” of the triumph. 
Now among these opima spoVia^ exhibited in tlie triumph of 
Sesostris, arc the visible and palpa])le evidences of the extent of 
his victories, and of the geography of the countries which he 
conquered. They prove beyond a question the wide range of 
his ambitious march. The cameleopard of central Africa 
is among the spoils ; tlie gold dust and ebony of the Gold 
coast are also among them ; but still more remarkable is the 
j)roof that India was really reached by this conqueror. "J"he 
Indian elepliant-«-we believe tlie only portrait of an elephant 
to be found aiming the Egyptian sculptures, attended by 
his iiatixc keeper, accompanies the procession. 'I'usks of 
ivory, perhaps, from the same division of the world, are also 
borne in the procession ; and the evidence is reinforced by the 
appearance of the baboons and parrots of India — apjiearing for 
the first time either in that procession or in proved cotemfxirary 
monuments. Nay, more, the Indian ox is among the exhibited 
animals — the sacred bull of Bramah, with the hump upon his 
back, and totally different from the bulls and oxen of the Egyp- 
tian monuments, wliich entirely resemble ours. Then follow 
lions, tigers, leopards, and animals — the zoological type of 
which appears to ha^'e been lost — in further corroboration of 
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the extent of the conquests of Sesostris. And one imaginary 
animal is added to the series, riir., a griffin — the well known 
symbol of hyperborean regions, and of the mountain ranges of 
northern Scythia, which the sculptured bulletin, either truly or 
falsely, seems thus to vaunt among the other conquests of the 
victor. But there is*a less imaginary evidence that the march of 
the conqueror did penetrate, at least, into the region of southern 
Russia — and j)ossibly through Colchis, one of the latest con- 
quests made by modern Russia. The evidence exists in the 
appearance of a well known hyperborean animal among the 
zoological curiosities of the triumjffi — an animal peculiar to 
cold and northern regions — we mean the bear. Let us add 
to this most singular revelation of disentombed history the 
hieroglyphical corroboration supplied by the last ingenious 
labours of Ohampollion. The people against whom the war- 
like, or perhaps theological, hatred of Sesostris was provoked, 
— against whom the ultimate object of the whole series of 
conquests seems to be directed, are called in the hieroglypincal 
inscriptions — what? — Scythians and Muscovites!! — for we 
apprehend that there can be no question that the Scheti who 
are always termed the accursed race in the inscriptions, and the 
“ plague spot of the earth,*” w^ere the Scythians, always hated 
or dreaded in ancient times as they are liow — on account of 
their tendency to ejuit their inhospitable icebergs, and press 
down on the more luxurious seats of southern civilisation. 
If the Scheti” are the Scythians, the (Jl\Hti of the scriptures, 
and perhaps the Catti of classical history, r,s there is every 
reason for inferring, undoubtedly the “ Moschauscht,” who 
are associated with them on the monuments, are the ancestors 
of the modern Russians — the well-known name of their 
national founder being Mosck, whence, with no radical altera- 
tion, the names of Moscow, Moscau, and Muscovy, appear to 
lie derived. Many corrolxirative proofs from classical history 
might be brought to demonstrate this identity ; but the 
learned reader is fully acquainted with them ; and there is 
no occasion to “ gild refined gold,” or ‘‘ paint the violet” by 
supererogatory argument. Must we, then, infer that the first 
great conqueror in the wwlcfs youth on record — Sesostris — 
and the last — the echoes of whose exploits ai'e still ringing 
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in our ears — Naj)oleon — were both employed upon the same 
object — in protecting southern civilisation against the dark- 
ness of northern barbarism, and driving back the Scythian 
hordes within the natural limits of their barren steppes, their 
frowning icebergs, and regions of eternal snow? It is, at all 
events, a sublime association — ^it may be a sublime vision — ^it 
may appear too sanguine, or too enthusiastic, to indulge it; 
but the zoological details of the triumph of Sesostris, drive us 
to inferences not far short of this position ; and, at all events, 
prove, beyond a doubt, the (juestioned allegation of the vast 
extent of his contpiests. We may add that, without this 
zoological proof, that extent of conquest would be collaterally 
demonstrated by the physiognomical variety, as well as the 
distinguishing costumes, of the conquered nations — from the 
tattooed and skin-clothed Hyperborean, to the bearded IMus- 
covite, the draperied Persian and (-hal dean, the mitred Bactrian 
of the Persepolitan monuments, the imdeyraded Negro, and 
the well ascertained Je\v. Some of the conquered nations 
are in a state of civilisation — not less high, perhaps even 
higher, than the Egy})tian. So we should infer, from their ele- 
vated physiognomy, their tasteful costume, and their com- 
])lete armour, portions of which resemble the horned helmet of 
our Saxon ancestors, while other |)ortions as singularly resem- 
ble the ringed or plated hauberk of the Normans. AVe may 
add one word on the subject of the numerous portraits, painted 
or sculptured, of the great conqueror himself. Kosellini gives 
several of thjse portraits ; — wherever they arc found, they 
concur in physiognomical expression, as well in the nicer, 
as in the coarser details of facial delineation. They have 
been said to resemble the heroic character of Napoleon’s 
profile; which they certainly do: but there is one portrait 
exhibited by Rosellini, of Sesostris in his youth, which 
unites the calm beau idkal of Napolecjii’s expression, with 
the fiery vigilance and pretlominant intelligence of Alex- 
ander. The features of the young Egyptian conqueror 
combine a godlike sublimity with physical beauty ; the head- 
dress is most tasteful, and the horn of Ammon — which he 
wears as llhamses, “ beloved of Ammon^ and as his vice- 
gerent, concpiering, as Alexander professecl to do, in his name. 
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— is so gracefully dis{X)sed in this portrait, and so unlike 
the usual stiff* Egyptian head-dress, that we suspect that 
some of the medals of Alexander, also his avowed emulator, 
and (professedly the beloved son of Ammo 7 i)^ with the same 
Ammonian horn, may have been borrowed from it. 

We have left ourselves but little space for our concluding 
hint and recommendation. Biitw'e are not sorry for it; partly 
because we may be induced at some future time to resume the 
subject with a stricter regard to its details ; partly because our 
remaining limit compels us to a brevit}" always advantageous to 
this inquiry. We have shown that there is g(X)d reason to 
infer that w^e have already discovered sculptured fragments of 
the Hermaic tablets, from which Manetho professes to have 
derived his histor 3 \ The discovery of the remaining portion 
of the sculptured narrative is one of the cliief desiderata of 
Egyptian inquiry ; and there a{)pears to us to be gooil hope 
that the discovery may be made, by continuing the unwearied 
researches of scientific travellers at the clearly indicated spot — 
the winding suhterrnnes of the Thebaid, near the statue of 
‘‘ Memnon.’' If Manetho be correct in his description of these 
Hermaic books, the discovery would supply us with all that is 
now requisite, or desirable to be known, both as to matters of 
date and matters of fact ; not only as respetls the origin, of 
society, but as respects the origin, progress, vicissitiulcs, and, 
inferentially, perhaps the destinies of the entire human 
race. The discovery would, in itself, constitute an era 
— it would create a new book of Genesis, Jn which the 
profane history might be compared with the sacred. Moreover, 
the discovery would fill up all the paradoxical or doubtful voids 
of cotemporary profane history, down to that period (770 
B.C.) when doubt no longer exists, and where the full light of 
corroliorative evidence and authenticated chronology is poured 
upon every province To eff*ect this object, what are our 
materials, and how are they to be jierfected or improved ? AVe 
possess an instrument which, if not complete, is capable of 
lieing made so. We possess, beyond all question, one of the two 
keys to the dark chamber of hieroglyphical knowledge, of which 
Clemens Alexandrinus records the ancient existence. W(‘ possess 
a knowledge of the Thonelic alphabet, which, though slightly im- 
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jierfect in some details, is fully adequate, under all circumstances, 
to the interpretation of proper names. On the demotic character, 
for the reason stated before, we need not burden our reader with 
any complicated remarks. The Phonetic and symbolic cha- 
racter united constituted the hieroglyphical language of the 
monumental inscriptions. We have already materials for the 
construction of a symbolical dictionary. We have ascertained 
sufficiently, by the process of corellative testimony, and 
by the unfailing aid of the deciphering art, the meaning 
of a large number of symbols. We have ascertained those 
meanings to such an extent, that inscriptions on the obelisks 
can bo read ; and witli so much the more certainty, as that 
one obeliscar inscrijition thus read, concurs in meaning with 
that assigned to it by an ancient aiitlior (Ilermapion), who pro- 
fesses to its interpretation. All that is necessary, there- 
fore, is to adhere* to this logical process of interpretation ; 
to admit nothing but what is experimentally or corroborativclv 
])roved ; to eschew ;dl visionary speculations like the univerml 
alphabetic spstein, which led Champollion into his last inex- 
tricable nui/c of contradiction and hopeless doubt ; and to go 
on slowly, cautiously, and steadily, with the task of completing 
the symbolic dictionary to which we have referred — hy adding 
to the number of the symbols whose meaning has been ascer- 
tained or proved. The first conquest having been achieved, 
labour now is more necessary than ingenuity. '^J'he door of 
mystery is open ; the key to the treasures of secret places f 
is in our hands,^ iCotliing more is re(|uircd tliaii to press for- 
ward, without turning to the right or to the left, without being 
diverted from our path to the Adytum^ by forms of delusive 
attraction on the one hand, or by the shadows of chimerical 
alarm on the other — in the spirit of the poefs description of 
our common earthly pilgrimage, — 

To hold straight on with constant eye and hand. 

Still fixed upon the everlasting goal. 
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Akticlk VIII. 

Scenes and Characteristics of Ilmdostan, cj-c., By 

Miss Emma Roberts. 3 Vols. London. 

To all who hold the due and suitable administration 
of an empire, containing nearly an hundred millions of 
inhabitants, to be a sacred duty, every effort which is made 
to bring the dominant people better acquainted with their 
fellow subjects must appear highly praisc3-worthy and com- 
mendable. We insist that not only is it highly important 
in a prudential and self-interested point of view, but most 
essential to the ends of common justice and humanity, that 
the jieople of these realms should know well, and, so far 
as may be practicable, be taught to sympathise with, all their 
brethren of India. 

With those, who maintain that tlie possession of this uiagni- 
ficent empire — the richest jewel in the JL’higlisli crown,’’’ as 
it has often been justly termed — is not merely a matter of 
indifference but a source of loss, it appears to us that it 
were waste of time and pains to argue. To the reflecting 
portion of this nation, who hold the extension of commerce 
and manufactures to be in some degree connected with its 
prosperity — >vho can appreciate the value of an exjHirt trade 
of seven or eight millions a year, the advantage of an ex- 
tensive fiehl of adventure for our youth, and the employment 
of many thousand tons of shipping and a nniltitudeof sailors — 
to them w^e confidently appeal, and ask, wfiether the pre- 
servation of our Indian empire, and a zealous improvement 
of its resources, can be otherwise than important to the 
maintenance of our national greatness and jirosperity P 

It will be evident, we conceive, to every thinking man, who 
has paid the smallest attention to the subject, that India — wliat- 
ever may have been the case in ancient times — from the first of 
our connection with it, has never been, and cannot by pos- 
sibility for a long time be, in a situation to trade as an 
independent nation with England, upon terms tliat could 
be mutually beneficial — terms that could confer on each 
country the advantages they derive from the existing com- 
merce. Were the wide realms of India in the hands of one 
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or more independent native sovereigns, ruling on principles 
of justice, and moderation, and liberality — were protection 
afforded equally to all ranks, and were person and property 
perfectly secure — were the immense resources of the country 
thus developed — were the riches of its people in a fair way of 
being increased, and their industry stimulated by a free inter- 
course with the more civilised nations of the West — were these 
sovereigns and that population bound to Great Britain by the 
tics of gratitude for benefits conferrcnl — then indeed might wc 
congratulate ourselves upon the prospect of securing all the ad- 
vantages of a vast commercial field for speculation and adven- 
ture, without the expense of maintaining a civil and military 
establishment in the country and a costly machine of govern- 
ment at liome. But when can we hope for such a state of things? 
India has ever been the scene of intestine w^ar, or tlie prey of 
foreign conquest. Until the progress of knowledge sliall have 
worked a total change in the character of her people, and a 
systematic course' of judicious measures, on tlie p«art of her 
present rulers, shall have prepared them for self-government, 
by gradually withdrawing the exclusive frame-work of 
!Kuro])ean functionaries w'hich now sustains the body politic — 
until this process shall have been completed, every one must 
sec that to w ithdraw from the position we now- ()ccu]>y, as rulers 
of India, would be to leave the ship in the midst of the storm 
without commander or crew — to deprive the pix^jfie of every 
blessing they iioy^ enjoy — and to deliver them over to a state 
of anarchy a^id disorganization, far more disastrous than that 
from which they had been temporarily snatched by our 
interference. 

It is a solemn duty upon Great Britain to protect India, the 
child of her adoption, from such a fate, by pre^mring her for that 
future independence wdiich will be her undoubted right, when 
the lapse of time shall have matured her strength, and fitted 
her for (luitting the parental protection. That towards such 
maturity she is gradually progressing, no one, who regards 
the signs of the times, can doubt; and to seek to retard 
this progress were as vfiiii as it would be criminal. Let 
such narrow and unworthy principles of legislation be far 
from the English people and government. Let us hx)k 
forward to the yieriod when the adult state, no longer jc- 
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quiriiig our aid, nor brooking our control, shall claim its 
birthright; and let us endeavour, by a system of liberality and 
kindness now, to bind the young and vigorous nation by the 
tics of gratitude and good-will, where those of force would 
assuredly fail ; and, instead of nursing up a formidable enemy, 
secure for ourselves, wdiile there is yet time, a zealous future 
friend. 

With this view, we would strenuously recommend the 
adoption of every means for promoting a frequent, ra]nd, 
unrestrained, and kindly intercourse, between this country 
and India. 4116 lied Sea steam navigation, the Egyptian 
rail-road, the Euphrates steam expedition, that by steam 
round the Cape of G(X)d Hope, all are good, and we heartily 
wish them success. — They are all so many jiledges of the 
growing interest which Great Britain takes in India. It is 
in this spirit that we greet with sincere good-will the work 
before us, in which Miss Roberts, in a very lively and 
amusing manner presents to the Englisli leader a series of 
“ Sketches and Characteristics of Hindostan,'*' which w c think 
cannot fail to do their part in promoting the gooti work. 

But there is another point of view in which every attempt at 
portraying the manners and cUstoins of a nation is eminently 
interesting. In the moral, as in the physical world, there is a 
principle of progressive mutation which is ever at work ; aiul 
not only do nations, like the beings that compose them, 
rise, and wax, and wane, hut the customs an/J manners of the 
people, like the organs of the human body, are lUndergoing a 
never ceasing, though gradual, course of' renovation and decay. 

To the pliilosophical observer of mankind the progress of 
manners and customs is not less interesting than tlie liistoiy of 
nations ; and we consider every eftVjrt to ‘‘ catch the manners 
“ living as they rise,” as eminently entitled to favour and 
encouragement. It is this which, independently of every 
other excellence, stamps such an imperishable value on many 
of the plays of Shakspeare and Johnson — on the novels of 
Scott, of Fielding, and of Smollett. 'Fheir works are as mile 
stones on the great highway of life, marking the gradual ])ro- 
gress of their species towards improvement, and enabling thost' 
who come after to look back to each i)artit ular era of tlu* 
past, and to compare it with the present. 
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Tt) consider India as a nation unchangeable, unchanged,” 
in manners, and customs, and prejudices, has been a common, 
but a great, mistake. It is true tliat its peculiar institutions, 
and the division of its people into casts, have served to maintain, 
for many ages, a semblance of mysterious immutability in its 
moral and religious usages, which has deceived superficial 
observers ; and the error has been strengthened by the glimpses 
which such scraps of historic lore as remain, have given of its 
earlier history. If sufficient information on the subject could 
be procured, a more minute and attentive incpiiry would not 
fail, we are persuaded, to detect a great alteration from the 
state of things in early ages, even in those very points which 
we believe to have been least affected by change. With as 
much truth, for instance, might it be affirmed that the Homan 
Catholic Ueligioii, as now jirofessed in Rome or Spain, or the 
worship of the Greek church, as observed throlighout Russia, 
is the same, in spirit and in ritual, with the faith which was 
preached by the A[)ostles, as that the gross imp)sitions and 
horrid rites of the ^Iraminical superstition, practised at this day 
at Juggernaut, or Saugur, or Rinderabund, or Prayaguc, re- 
present the pure deism, which we believe to have been the 
original religion of the Shasters; — as well miglit it be asserted 
that the Roman, and the Saxon, and the Norman, conquests 
had left unchanged the manners of tlie British nation, as that 
the successive Mahometan invasions, which have swept over 
India, from that of Mahinood Ghiznavee down to that of 
Baber, have effected no change in tlie character or condition 
of its inhabit^its. 

It is, however, true that the changes of former ages were 
slight, and slowly progressive, compared with those of modern 
days. It was the policy of the Mahometan conquerors rather 
to conciliate, and gradually to amalgamate with the conquered, 
than to force their new subjects into a hollow conformity with 
their own religion and manners. The native princes were 
treated with consideration and respect. The machine of 
government was constructed and carried on with a due admix- 
ture of native and foreign materials. Native officers were 
appointed to places of trust and confidence ; and so sensible 
of the importance of this policy were the wisest of the 
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Mogul emperors, that some of them sought to strengthen 
their hands even by matrimonial alliances with the highest of 
the Hindoo princes. Their endeavours seem to have been 
directed rather to the prevention, than the promotion of 
change ; and accordingly, the course of change was retarded. ' 

The policy or practice of Great Britain has been, in most 
respects, essentially diflFerent ; and from this cause, it is in our 
own day that the greatest and most important revolutions, in 
manners and in feeling, have occurred. The measures pursued 
by the English government (arising partly, no doubt, from cir- 
cumstances which w’ere not to be foreseen or controlled), have 
led to the subversion, or virtual subjugation, of every native 
power in India — to the substitution of foreigners for natives, in 
all situations of trust and honourable emolument — and to an 
almost entire segregation of the conquerors from the corujuered. 
The sole tie which binds them to each other, besides the force of 
power, is the respect and confidence inspired by integrity of 
character, national as well as individual — the impartial distri- 
bution of justice — and the universal and efficient protection 
extended to all ranks of men. The general demeanour of 
our countrymen, to the natives of India, has scarcely, we fear, 
been such as to add the motive of affection to those of fear and 
respect ; and yet there have bwn some bright examples of* u 
contrary description, the success of which might have disposed 
others to adopt a similar mode of obtaining so desirable an 
influence — but such, as yet, has not been much the case. Miss 
Roberts has many sensible observations on t^iis point, the im- 
portance of which she appears to have fully appreciated. 

** Want of urbanity, a too common trait in the English character, will, it is to 
be feared, retard the good understanding which ought to exist between natives of 
rank and the servants of their foreign rulers; but there can be little doubt that 
our retaining the possession of India will mainly depend upon the conciliation of 
a class of persons whom it appears to have hitherto been the policy to depress 
and neglect, if not to insult. Natives of rank, property, and in6uencc, must 
speedily acquire a knowledge of their position and of their strength : and unless 
they should obtain the respect, consideration, and importance, which seem so 
justly their due, it can scarcely be expected that they will continue to give their 
support to a government whose servants are resolutely opposed to their 
interests. 

Hitherto there has been little to tempt them into private society ; with 
very few exceptions, angle- Indian residents have been indisposed to impart or 
receive information from natives : they have taken little pains to instruct them 
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Upon the vubjcct of modes and manners, which must have struck them as being 
odd and unaccountable, or to inspire them with respeet by the display of supe- 
rior mental powers.” — (p. 86.) 

Miss lioberts suggests some excuses for this deficiency of 
courtesy and disposition to conciliation, which savour more of 
good nature than sound reasoning; and then goes on to 
observe, that — 

“ Jt is highly honourable to the British character, that, in spite of its W’ant of 
urbanity, and the little personal affection which it creates, its uprightness and 
steadiness have secured the fidelity of immense multitudes bound to a foreign 
government, by the equal distribution of justice and security of property. It is 
unfortunate that wc cannot unite the more endearing qualities with the moral 
excellencies for which we are distinguished : but as the aspect of affairs is 
altering in India, we shall do well to consult the signs of the times, and remedy 
those defects which wc have found in our system before it be too late.” — 
(Vol. III., p. 90.) 

That the iiativ’cs, with their (juick discernment and acute 
feelings, are sensible of the .slights they incftit with from 
Kuro|)eaiis, no one who has mingled with them can doubt ; 
although, with a command of temper and countenance, the 
result of education and habit, as well as of native courtesy, 
they seldom permit the feeling to appear. But their sense of 
insult has often been fatally evinced ; and Miss Roberts, in 
an extract from a Dehlee Ukbar, gives an amusing instance of 
the light in which such rudeness is regarded by them. 

“ The government,” says the native writer, “ has manifested singular want 

of sense in appointing Mr. to be at . The man is a capacious 

blockhead, and very hot tempered ; he can do no business himselt^ yet he has 
the extreme folly to be i|iigry when abler persons wish to do it for him. When 
the most rcspectab^; Hiiidostaiiee gentlemen waited on him yesterday, he just 
stood lip, half-dressed, wrheii they salaamed, and said, * Well, what do you want ? * 
— and when they answered, ‘ Only to pay our respects’ — he growled out * Jovv !’ 

(go)-”-(p. 189.) 

Yet, that individuals have succeeded in gaining not only 
the respect, but the love, of the natives, is equally certain ; 
and to the names of Mr. Hastings, Sir John Malcolm, 

Colonel Tod, Sir Thomas Monro, and Mr. Elphinstone,^ 
particularly mentioned by Miss Roberts, might be added a long 
list of persons who were adored by the natives — many of them 
of high rank ; and among these, it would be strange to omit 
Bishop Heber, and the excellent Mr. Seton. These, with one 
exception, have all gone to their long account ; but their names 
live in Hindostan, embalmed by many a kind and gracious* 
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deed, and will remain an oniaiuent and honour to their coun- 
try, perchance when its rule in India may have ceased. 

It is remarkable that, in spite of the discrepancy of feeling 
which assuredly exists betw'een the English and their native 
subjects, such is the power of moral example, that notwith- 
standing the indifference observable in regard to ameliorating 
the native cliaracter and manners, a greater and more 
important progress has been made, towards a better state of 
things, in the short period of the English reign, than during 
long preceding ages. Brief as is the page which tells of 
British conejuest in India, it yields to none in the eventfid 
history of that country in point of interest and importance ; 
and in these days of change and innovation, who shall venture 
to predict what the result may be — nay who shall say wliat 
a year or a month may bring forth AVe are disposed to 
believe that the efforts which are now making, for the im- 
provement of the condition of the natives in general, 
and the more liberal policy which has been adopted towards 
the higher classes in particular — the plan, in short, of 
elevating those, who were little better than slaves, to the 
rank of friends and equals, and of securing their gratitude 
and fidelity by kiiulness and confidence — if conducted with due 
prudence, will tend to render our position in India more 
secure than hitherto, and her resources more available for the 
benefit of both countries. Still, that a great change is in rapid 
progress who, that watches the course of events, can deny ? — 
That the revolution w’hich commenced witlrthe first permanent 
establishment of English powder in Calcufta — which w^as 
accelerated and promoted by the brilliant events of the admi- 
nistrations of Lords W ellesley and Hastings — and which has 
been fast progressing under the liberal policy of the late 
administration — must s(x)ner or later affect every rank and 
condition of our Indian subjects, it were worse than presumption 
to doubt : and it is a moral process which must turn to good 
or to evil, precisely as it shall be wisely or rashly directed. 

It is not our object, or intention, in these cursory remarks, to 
inquire into the expediency of every measure which may have 
been adopted with regard to India of late — and still less to sit in 
judgment on the manner of carrying these measures into effet't. 
All we desire is, to* impress upon our readers the fact that such a 
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rhaiigc is in progress, and that there is a necessity i*or pre- 
paring to meet it. In tlic nieantiine, to the public, who, what- 
ever tliey may tliink of the matter, are really interested, and 
wlio therefore should make themselves acquainted with the 
subject, we should strongly urge the expediency of en- 
couraging and reading those works which describe tlie country, 
ami afford the means of watching the changes that occur. 

For ourselves, we readily confess the intense interest with 
which we follow the wonderful career of British influence, 
and British arms, in India— from the hour when the first 
handfull of adventurous merchants set foot upon the shore of 
that land, which was destined to witness tlie rise of their fame 
to a level with tliat of the greatest con(|ucrors and legislators of 
history. Who indeed can reflect, \vitht)iit emotion, on that most 
striking disp(‘iisatit)ii of providt‘nce, by which tlu' destinies of 
so manv millions of human beings have been wrested from the 
bauds of their natural rulers, and consigned to tlie charge of 
a few’ strangers ? That the event has been ordcreil for w'ise 
purposes we cannot doubt; and we trust that much good to 
our fellow subjects, resulting from the inevitable and impending 
changes, may be visible even in our own day. ]Mcantime, w’e 
do confess that it is not without afecling of something like regret, 
that w'c mark the gradual decay of that romantic charm of 
grandeur, wliich mystery and remoteness, not less than tlie 
casual glimpses that were caught of the magnificent reality, 
shed of old over tlic^w ide region of India. Of tlie splendid 
galaxy of native»priiices, which studded the w'liole land but 
fourscore years ago, scarcely one retains his place, or shines 
w’^ith his origiiml lustre. 'Flic glory is indeed departed from 
them, and their places know' them no more. They were 
semi-barbarous, it may he, and oftentimes ojipressors, w’ho 
brought destruction on their owm heads : — Init thev were 
splcndifl ])ageants; and it is sad to think that all have 
passed away — and that in Hindostan there does not re- 
main a single court, w'^liich exhibits in its primitive originality 
the gorgeous pomp and Hclus of former days. 

Nor is the extinction of that peculiar interest, which attached 
to Indian objects, itonfined 1o courts and princes. There was 
a time when every city of that country was associated witli 
^)me recollection of a classic character — w'lien Benares, and 
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Luciiow, and IJohlcv, and Agva, and Muttra, were regardetl, 
by the young, as places rather belonging to fairy-land than*: > 
any spot of motlicr earth. Even the more truthful and sober 
tales about the Great Mogul, and his splendid Omrahs — 
of wealthy nabobs, and glorious tiger hunts — of widows 
burning, and human sacrifices, and stern ascetics reposing on 
beds of sharpened nails — even the stories of the traveller, 
maintained with little diminution the intert*st which hung 
around the scenes of such wonders; or rather enlianced 
it, by impressing the ripening compreliension with ideas ap- 
proaching nearer to the bounds of probability. Nor was tlu* 
illusion entirely dissipatetl, when the places themselves wire 
laid open, by coiupiest, to the view <^f the tirst fortunate adven- 
turers. There was enough to engage the imagination and 
delight the.. eye; and there were the vestiijes of rielics and 
grandeur — if not the things themselves. 

So limited, at first, was the number of ICuropeans who 
reached those remote localities, that of necessity well as 
from a love of romance and singularity, they rathe r took tlian 
gave the tone of the society in wliieh they mixetl, and which, 
at that time, consisted much of natives of high rank ; and tliere 
was an excitement in this novel mode of life, wliich with the 
influence they enjoyed, and the court which was paid to them, 
not only reconciled them to all privations, but made the change 
of habits fascinating and delightful. Jhit as time rolled on, 
and brought with it further acquisitions^ and the iiinnher of 
civil and military residents at stations, oncf* remote, 1)< came 
increased, the zest of novelty wore of!*, and with it flew 
romance: to have seen Agra or Dchlee cciiscd to be a wonder, 
or to confer imjwrtance, when the road was open to all. '^Flie 
natives of rank, neglected by the new comers, retired by 
degrees, or died off*; and their successors, discouraged anti dis- 
gusted, perhaps impt)verished by tlie change of circumstances, 
shrunk from observation, or from what they might consider as 
insult. The separation, which now every where exists between 
the Native and Jiuropcan inhabitants, was at length complete; 
and the scene of so much interest and excitement dwindled 
down into a mere Mo«)fussil station. 

There is somMhing painful in all this. It is like demolish- 
ing a S})lendid, well-built, castle in the air — the discovery, 
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by vulgar t*ycs, of sonic rlKTislinl Iroasiirc — tlu* loss of sonu‘ 
long t‘n )«>yctl right of privacy — I lie intrusion of profane feet 
ii]ion some hitherto sacred retreat. It jars upon tlie feelings. 
Who that had known the venerable cajiital of the INTogul 
emjiire — grand even in its ruins — when lirst snat(‘hed from tlie 
gras]^ of ])limderers and robbers, and witnessed the resjieet 
wliich true delicacy maintained towards the fallen descendant 
of the blood of '^rimour — and who that had mingled among 
the remnants of that once brilliant court, while the ravages i»f 
the IVIahrattas were yet visible u]ion thi? walls of the palace, 
<*ould see unmoved the total decay of these observances, aiul 
tlie complete annihilation, even of the shadow of splendour 
tliat liad still remained ? — Who of the hand of voutlis anti 
\'eterans, tliat fought at the battles of Deiilee and I.aswanve, 
would have dreamt of seeing the grandstm of thfr blind Shah 
Allum riding through the Chaudny ('honk in the fidl ilrcss 
uniform of a llritish general olliet r, anti his hrothcr, whom 
they might remenilKV an infant, driving his wife along the 
streets in an English built eliariot? — /Ifsoos! afsoos! alas, 
alas ! tlie charm is indeed broken — the glory has indt eil 
departed ! 

Although Miss lloberts‘'s sketches jiossess, as we tliink, snf- 
iiciejit interest in themselves to command attentitm and attain 
popularity, we conceive that one ))rinci})al })art t»f their value 
ctmsists in marking, as they serve in stime dt'gicf tt) tit), 
one stage of the tra^isition which we have attempted tt> ex- 
plain ; for lliert^ is seareelv a single cha])ter di'seriptive of 
manners and society in which its sym^itoins may nt;t he tlis- 
eeriied. The work, which is in three volumes, dt)es not assume 
the sliape of a continuous narrative or journar; but consists of 
a certain nuniber of chajiters, each of wliich is devoteil to one 
particular sidVject unconnected with the rest, anti not placed 
in any sort of regular order. We learn intleed, from the few 
words prefixed by way of intrcMluction to the first volume, that 
these chapters had already appeared in the Astaitc Journal ; 
from which, in consequence t)f the favourable reception they 
had experienced, they were republished, nearly in their original 
form. This form has, no doubt, its advantages; but it has also 
st>me disadvantages. Tt admits of roving freefy from t)ne sub- 
yM't of interest to another, unfettered by the dull connecting 
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detail which a narrative ini^ht involve; but, on the other 
hand, it is obvious that the composition of a scries of separate 
and desultory ])apcr.s, upon subjects and scenery often of a 
similar character, must of necessity lead to a considerable 
sameness of description and repetitiim of imagery, which, in 
a continuous narrative, care would, no doul)t, have been 
taken to av(>id. If too, where wo have found so much to 
admire, we were inclined to be critically severe, we shoidd 
say that IVliss Roberts is generally too ambitions of efieet ; 
her style is frequently over-laboured, and fails, from excess 
of elfort, in making the impression which greater simjdicily 
w'ould more surely have produced. In general, however, 
these sketches are lively and vivitl, and contain, occasion- 
ally, passages of jjowcrfiil interest and poetic feeling. The 
descriptions of natural scenery, and the relics of fallen great- 
ne.ss, are given with much hue colouring and ftwee ; while 
lighter subjects are touched with a corresponding ])layfuiness 
and good humour, which often makis \ery excellent mirth 
out of trifles which many writers would scarcely liave thought 
worthy of their pons. Thus, none but a lady would have 
dreamt of spinning a chapter out of ^‘shoj>s and shopping"’ 
in India; and none but a clover one couljJ have made any- 
thing of it. I'eniinine employnieiUs might, in some countries, 
havcaflbrded a fertile subject to descant upon ; hut in the land 
of heat and listlessness, where ladies are supposed to be lying 
all day upon their sofas under the Pu»ikah, and languidly 
calling to an attendant to turn their heavl,” or ‘^draw in 
“ their arm,” who would imagine tliero was a good sketch to be 
made out of such materials? “ Rcngal Hridals” is doubtless a 
more attractive subject ; but their consequences, in the shape 
of ‘‘ Baba-logue,” or children, and all the nursery arrange- 
ments, if we might judge from the exclusive measures generally 
adopted towards the little creatures here, and the common 
sarcasms directed against infantine exhibitions after dinner, 
docs not sound altogether so promising; yet out of such stuff, 
among many graver matters, hiis our fair authoress contrived 
to weave a very ])rctty fabric. 

The first chapter, entitled ‘‘ Calcutta,” introduces us to that 
city by the ])ro})er entrance from seaward, Chain]>aul ghat, 
which, within the last dozen of years or so, has assumed a new 
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aiicl handsome aspect, under the care of a committee for im- 
proving the capital, and which now affords a suitable means of 
ajjproach to the “ City of Palaces.’’ The chapter is devoted to 
a description of the pecidiarilies in houses, manners, servants, 
and ecpu’pagcs, which are apt to sti ike aiicv/ comer ; and many 
of thc'se are portrayed with fresliness and effect. In speaking 
of the interior of the houses, of which iVIiss Roberts f-idniits the 
furniture to be handsome, though scanty, to an English eye, 
she remarks that — 

“ ry every aprirtment is pierced with doors, and the whole of the 

siiriMinidtii/r antirhambers appear to be peopled with ghosts. Servants clad in 
n-jwiii';; white garments glide about with noiseless feet in all directions; and it is 
very long before people aeeustoincd to solitmlc and privacy in their own apart- 
n:ents, can become reconciled to the multitude of domestics who think tlieniselves 
j)i'’vileg(*d to roam all over the house.” — (Voi. I., j). S.) 

Rut wc are somewhat surprised at the disappointment ex- 
pressed bv the fair authoress at the appearance, in her eyes, of 
the Indian cejuipages. Doubtless, upon a yiublic drive, wliere 
vehicles of all descriptions arc indiscriminately admitted, many 
old and rickety machines will be seen, and certainly tlie show 
will not be so choice as that which figures iti Hyde Park. 
Rut the course of Calcutta must be sadly changed indeed, 
and have sympathised exceedingly with the clij)ping and paring 
system, if it does not exhibit abundance of ecpiipages, wliich, 
due allowance being made for fashions, caused bv climate and 
other local peculiarities, would bear comparison v. ith the ma- 
jority of those whiclj figure in the “■ ring” itself. It is true that 
the hamnier-clotb, tliat gorgeous appendage of state, is little 
used in India; nor are I luge capacious coaches, drawn by horses 
of great size and blood, to be seen on tlic course of Calcutta. 
The breeds of Indian horses, as well as the beautiful Arabs, so 
much in request, are of a smaller cast than those in use at 
home ; and lightness and airiness are studied, rather than great 
ca])aeity or warmth, in the vehicles they have to draw. But 
wo do think that Miss Roberts, in her remarks upon Indian 
cqui})agcs, has suffered her home recollections to get the better 
of her usual impartiality and accuracy of observation. 

The next subject — “ iiridals and Bridal Candidates,” follow's, 
with most tempting closeness, upon tlie chapter of arrival. 
But Miss Roberts’s accourtt of these matters as not altogether 
,encon raging to the hopes of such fair aspirants as may l)ave 
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visited India with nuitriiiiDiiial projects. “ The «(>ldeii ay;e,’ 
as she remarks, ‘‘ lias indeed passecl away in India — the sil\e]’ 
‘‘ fruitage of the rupee-tree has been ])1 licked — and lovi‘, 
‘‘ poverty-stricken, has nothing left to offer but his roses. ’ 
Alas ! the change we have spoken of has been hard at work 
in the dominions of the liasterii Hymen ; and the wings of 
Cupid have, Ave fear, received an unlucky snij) from thosc^ 
same clipjnng shears of which the two services have com- 
jilained so grievously of late. Still youthful hearts will love, in 
spite of jVIalthus, and the hard-hearted though “ Honourable " 
Court ; and young civilians and lieutenants of the present 
day Avill have wivt‘s as well as the battered brigadiers'” and 

dingy nabobs” of former times ; but j\Iiss Roberts has 
fairly stripped the whole ])rocess of match-making of its 
roseate* hueSj and clothed it in the very homely garb which 
she allows to the bride herself, and indeed to all Indian ladies, 
Avhether at the presidi'iicy or in the Moofussil. And here 
again we really must think that the critical English eye of our 
authoress has undervalued the outAvard woman of Indian 
ladies, in the matter of costume, clothing them somewhat 
sweepingly in lusterless silks, and faded ribbons, and tarnished 
blondes. No doubt it is matter of dilficijlty, fretjuently of 
impossibility, for ladies u]) the country to furnish thenisehes 
Avith fresh and fashionable garments ; but great iiuleed must 
have been the deteriorating effect of change, if it has stripped 
tlie belles of the presidency of their rich ijnil elegant attire. 

It would appear, however, according to IMiss Roberts, that 
Indian marriages, of the olden time, were often very prosaic 
and business-like matters indeed. 

“ A (gentleman,’" says slic, “ desirous to enter the holy pale, does not always 
wait until he sliall meet with some fair one suiting his i)ceuliar taste, but tlie 
instant that he hears of an unexpected arrival, dispatches a pro])osal to meet 
her on the road ; this is either rejected in toln^ or accepted conditionally ; and if 
there should he nothing very objectionable in the suitor, the marriage takes 
place.”— (Vol. I., p. 40 .) 

Noav, this is doing business : anti Mi.ss R*)bcrts has quite 
the advantage of us in our experience, if she states siu^h 
an occurrence upon special knowletige. We are far more 
disposed to agree with the autlioress in her higli estimate of 
tlie hap])iness of Indian marriages in general, and avc trust 
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tli.it slic overrates the degTee of moral compulsion wliicli is 
oeeasionally exerted to brin^ them about. We are convinced 
that in jiaintinj**, wliich slic does elaborately, the unhappy fate 
i)!' youn^ women wli<t follow the fortunes of married sisters 
to India, she has "reatly ovcr-colourcd the picture. Such 
a case as slie deseii])es may now and tlien occur, but we arc 
e'>nfi(lent that it is tlie very rare exception, not the rule — 
tlieiv is too niueh lioiiest kindness of heart and ri^ht feeling, 
iu the whole Indian service, to tolerate such barbarity as is 
lu're described. 

M iss llobei'Ls lias touched with trulli, tiiough scarcely with 
all the eileet wiiieli tlu* subject admits of, upon the great and 
irremediable evil of married life in India — namely, the neeessiiry 
separation of the ebildrcn from the parents, at a very tender 
agi' ; or, w<jrse still, th.at of the wife from the husband, (,'are 
for the j)hysical, as well as the mental welfare of* the children, 
lenders it e\])(‘i!ii'nt that tliey should be sent home early, and 
the failing health of tl\e mother too often leaves no alternative 
between a voyage to Hiigland and a grave in India. 'I'lie 
conseijuenees of such unnatural separations are very often 
in the liighest degree distressing. This is altogether a chapter 
upon which we could willingly enlarge, for it involves many 
subjects of groat interest, and we dare say, that in doing so, 
we should have the ladies on our side ; but we must leave 
it to INIiss Roberts herself, who, though we mav occasionally 
(iiller from her in some of her speculations, gi\cs a vejy 
amusing and sj)irited jiicture. 

'rhe third cTia])ter contains a very entertaining and well 
done description of (’auiiporc — ^an up-country? or JJoofussil 
station, of (irst-rate importance — whicli w e warmly recommend 
to all liresidc travellers, who would form an idea of such 
transmarine places, witliout tempting the dangers of salt 
w ater in an Indianian, or of fresh Avater in a budjeroAv : but 
there are many readers, especially of the fair sex, wlu^ will 
receive more anuiscmcnt from the succeeding one, which 
treats of female employments and domestic economy, includ- 
ing an account of the usual establishment and duties of 
servants, and the style of Indian emkery. I>et the following 
extracts from a description of an Indian Intrra-kkonay'' or 
great dinner, serve as specimens. 
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The receipt appeart; to be to vlaiighter a bullock ami n Hhocp, and pl.icc all 
the joints before the (ifiic'Kts at oiiccj with poiillry, iS:c., to match. • • * * 

Made dishes form a very small portion of the entertaimnent given to a large parly, 
which is usually composed of, in the first instance, an overgroivn tnrk<*y (the 
fatter the better) in the centre, which is the place of honour ; an enormous ham 
for its vis-a-vis; at the top of the table appears a sirloin or rountl of beef, at the 
bottom a saddle of mutton ; legs of the same, boiled and roasted, figure tlown 
■the sidt's, together with fowls three in :i dish, geese, ducks, tongues, iiuinj's. 
pigeon-pics, curry and rice, of course, mutton chops, and chicken cutlets. Fish 
is of little account, except for breakfast, and can only maintain its post as a side- 
dish*. • • • There are no entremets — no removes; the whole course is 

put on the tabic at onee ; and when the guests are seated, the soup is brought 
in. * • * • The second course is nearly as substantial as the first, and 

makes as formidable an a])pearanee : beefsteaks figure among the delicacies, 
and smaller articles, as quails or ortolans, are piled up in liecaiombs. At the 
tables Ot old llldiailS, the iruit makes a Jiart of tlte second course ; but reguhu- 

desserts arc coming, lliough slowly, into fiishioii. * * * * All the glasses 

are supplied with silver covers, to keep out the ; but the glasses tbeinsclves 
are not changed when the cloth is removed. It will easily be perceived that 
there is an air 'of barbaric gruiideur about these feasts, which reminds 
stranger of the descriptions he has rea<l of the old baronial styl(‘ of living; but 
unfortunately, the giie.sts invited to assist at the demolition of innumerable 
vietims want tlie keen ap])etite which rendered thoh* maitial ancestors such 
valiant trcncher-inen. 'Ihe burra-lhnnas^ as they are called at r.dciitta, 
certainly ati'ord a festal display, in wrhich the eye, if not the palate, niiast lake 
pleasure. In a hall ])rived with iiiavhle, siijqxn led by handsome stone pillars, 
and blazing with lights, sixty guest-, j-<Thaps, are assembled: punkahs wave 
above their heads ; and ehowries of various kinds, some of ]>e;icocks jilnmes, 
others of (leecy cowtails, mounted on silver handles, are kc'jit in constant 
agitation to beat off the Hies, }»y attendants beautifully clad in white muslin. At 
every third or fourth chair, the Imokah, reposing {'ii its embroidered carpet, 
exhibits it.s graceful splendours; but unhappily the fumes of the numerous 
chillums, the steams of the dishes, the heat of the L^mp'^. and the crowds of 
attendants, efiectualiy counteract the various endeavours made to procure a five 
circulation of air. The petticoated bottles which make the circuit of the table, 
instead of decanters, form one of the peculiarities of an Indian table ; their 
ugliness is compensated by their utility, as the wine is kept cool by the w'ctted 
cloths which are somewhat fancifully arranged round the necks of the bottles. 
Port, claret, and Ilurgundy, are characteristically attired in crimson with white 
flounces, while Sslierry and Madeira appear in bridal costume. Mr. Hood's 
pencil w'oukl revel in th.o delineation of these appendages.” — (p. Hi., cl scq.) 

We dare say our readers have enough of a hurra-khana ; 
when w^ill peo))le be wi.se, and learn to practise economy and 
consistency ? Beef, ham, turkeys, saddles of mutton, in the 
boiling or stewing clinnite of India — with diseased livers, too 
— and after a substantial tiffin ! ! ! 

• Do mango-fish go«for littk- Arc they not, when in season, « iicvcr-failiug 
dinner dish I 
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Berhampore, Fatiia, and Benares, form each the subject of 
an interesting chapter; while those respectively devoted to 
“ The IXIarch,*” “ The Dak,'**' or post, and The Budjerow — 
that is, the three usual modes of travelling practised in India, 
will be foimd replete with animated sketches of the scenery 
and incidents peculiar to each. Take the following almost 
at random. 

“ At on tiu* morninjT appointed for tlie coiYirnencrmont of tlie 

niiiivh, tlie Imstlc and ooiifusioii of departure began : the rorti^f>e of every family 
itself wide over the plain, presenting motley groups of various kinds. 
Chests and other heavy gootis are packed in hackeries (small carts drawn by 
bullocks), and where there are ladies, a conveyance of this nature is secured for 
tin* female attendants : Other bullocks htive trunks, jnadc purposely for this 
mode of tvansjjortation. tilting across their backs ; the tents become the load of 
camels, or an elephant, and light or fragile articles arc carried cither on men's 
heads, or over their shoulders ; nothing that will not bear jolting being entrusted 
to four-footed animals. The china and glass are packed in ronnd baskets, and 
conveyed by coolcys on tlieir heads ; looking-glasses, chillumchees (brass wash- 
basous), and toilette furniture, afe tied upon a char pace ^ or bedstead, and carried 
by four men ; and cooking-pots, gridirons, frying-pans, chairs, tables, stools, and 
bird-cages, arc disposv.d of in a similar manner. The mater appears with his 
dogs in a string or strings : the shepherd drives his sheep before him : and 
cocks crow and hens cluck from the baskets in which they arc imprisoned: 
spare horses are led by their syces, or grooms, who never mount them : and the 
washermen, and the water-carriers, arc there, with their bullocks. The head- 
servant, or khansamah, seldom coinproinises his dignity by marching on foot, 
but is generfdly seen among the tniuestrians, the steed being some ragged, 
vicious, or broken-down Tattoo, caparisoned « la Rozenante ; the other domes- 
tics, khidvnitgars, bearers, &c., either walk, or bestride the camels, if their 
drivers will permit them to mount, or take a cast in a hackery, or get on in any 
way that happens to present itself. 

“ The master of th? family, if with Ins regiment, must be on horseback, unless 
the connnaiidant* should be sulUciently indulgent to permit him to drive his 
wife in a buggy, 'i’he lady sometimes riiles an .Irab steed, and sometimes 
travels in a close carriage, or jialankeeii, according to inclination or convenitnee. 
The eliildren, if there be tiny, are usually enclosed, W'ith their attendants, in 
a }iccu]iar kind of vehicle, called a palankin carriage, but diflerent from those 
used by adults, and not very unlike the cage of a wild beast, placed upon wheels, 
'riie nurse sits on the floor of this machine with a baby upon her knees, and the 
larger fry peep through the ))rison bars of the clumsy conveyance, which is 
drawn by bullocks, Jind moves slowly and heavily along, floundering over the 
rough roads, and threatening to upset at every jolt. The passage of such 
a cavalcade is very amusing. The train of a family amounting to 

three persons, will not consist of less than a hundred individuals, the wives and 
children of the servants included, who not unfrequontly carry their aged parents 
with them. When spate tents have been sent on, the family of 

an ollicer, on arriving at the ejicamping ground, find everything ready for their 
reception ; hut if any accident should have retarded* the route of the people, 
a tree must be the resource. Parties may be seen on horseback, or on foot, or 
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ill palankiiis, groiipi'J uiulci* the i>1iade of some friemlly roni^h, vvailiiig uhile 
their canvas a!)odc is iJivpariiig for them/’ — (V'ol. 1. j). Ill, i t sni.) 

Miss Roberts gives a ])leusaiit account of some of licr own 
‘‘ personal adventures'*’ during these journeys, for winch we 
must refer the reader to her work, as well as for lier account of 
the Thiigs.’** This very singular association of murderers, 
put Rurke and all his followers to utter shame and confusion. 
Assuredly, cold-blooded indiflPerence to human life was never 
jiiore strikingly exemplified in the annals of crime, than 
in the every-day acts of this diabolical cast of assassins. 

The second volume oj)ens with an account of Allahabad, in 
which is included some observations concerning female infan- 
ticide, and notices regarding the neighbouring diamond mines 
in Rundlecund. A touching remark of the authoress, in 
ref(‘rencc to the Christian biirying-groimd at the station, will 
not be lost on many of her northern readers. 

“ The drives,” says Miss Ttoberts, ** aiv iiumorons, and there is one leadiivf'- 
along the walls of the oemotery, which derives a melancholy interest from ll»i- 
recollections of those who sleep within. India has not unjustly been entilh-d 
‘ Scotlaml’s ('hurch Yard I ’ 'J'ht* ('al<*donian tenants of the tomb, certainly 
outnumber those of the sister islands; ami those of Allahabad liave their full 
proportion of youths and veterans from the green hills and clear streams of 
North llriton.” — (Vol. II., p. 17.) 

Nor have the noble and the brave among the sons of 
“ Merry Rnglancr’ been spared by the destroyer : — 

“ A broken column over the resting-place of a Fitzclarenei*, forms a classii: 
and appropriate memoir of a young man, of great promise, cut down in the 
vigour of his youth. He left behind him something hettcj* — a name linked with 
gracious deeds.” — (\ ol. IJ., p. 18.) 

This melancholy but interesting subject is ])ursued at 
greater length in the next chapter, which is entitled “ C’eme- 

tcries and funeral obsequies and too true it is, as our 
authoress observes, that these resting places of tlie young, the 
ardent, and the brave — these sad scpulchurcs of withcrcil 
hopes and fond affections — present a spectacle which is any 
thing but calculated to soothe the feelings of the friends of the 
departed. The contrast observable in the conduct of Chris- 
tians and Mahometans, both in selecting sitiiatiotis for tlie 
tombs of their dead, .and in attention to them afterwards, is 
well described ; and there is much in the whole chapter indi- 
cative of good feeling in the writer, and which makes a power- 
ful appeal to the sympathy of her readers, 'i'hat India is a 
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land of ciisuiiltics, is ii truth wliich the blasted hopes of many 
a Hrilish household t(K> fatally testifies; and IMiss Roberts 
reeords some very melancholy instances of yoiitli and beauty 
cut off in its prime, aniidst the dreary jungles of llindostan. 
Some of these we have? liad occasion to be acqiiaintetl with, 
while with regard to others, or at least to certain circumstances 
attending thc*m, Ave believe lier to liave been misinformed. 
The fijllowing extract is of a less painful cliaracter, and Ave 
give it as a fair specimen of the autlioress’s style in this 
particular strain. 

“ 'I’ho |)fr?mibiilalors of tlic ruined juilace of Itajaniahl, whose marhlo lialls 
:iiv h'ft. to the exelu^^ivc possession of the lizard and the hat, arc struck on 
e nterinc: a eoiirf snrr<iiinded hy picturesque hiiildin^s, fist falling to deeav. witli 
the ;ip])earanee of two Muropoaii tonihs. 'J he scene is one of desolation and 
n( irleet, hut it does not display those disgusting images which sicken the spirit 
ill l■('llleteri(^s, owing their dreariness and desolation to the indiderence of the 
living. The despotic junver of time, the fall of earthly splendour, pictured in 
the forsaken palace 'of the former rulers of Bengal, harmonize well with the 
wreck of Imni.'in ho])cs, tin* fragility of human life, illustrated by the lonely 
(’hristian monuments, rising in that once proud spot, where the heathen lord, 
and his Miissulinan conquerors, have passed away for ever. Above, on the 
of a groon hill, a marble pedestal, surmounted by an urn, attracts the 
altention of the voyagers of the (xanges. It is said to mark the place in which 
a beautiful young Englishwoman fell a victim to one of those sudden attacks of 
illness so fatal to new arrivals, I’liis monument, glittering in tlic sun, forms a 
very conspicuous object ; but wiiile telling its melancholy tale, the sad reflections 
wliicli are conjured uj) hy the untimely fate of one so young and lovely, are 
soothed liy tht* conviction, that the ge»Ule stranger, at least, found an appropriate 
resting-])laee amidst a scene of never-fading verdure; where the flowers and the 
foliage, the birds aiu^the butterflies, are the fairest and brightest which gleam 
l)eiu*ath a tropical smi.” — (Vol. 11., p. o8.) 

A Avpll deserved tribute is paid to the memory of that amiable 
;md interesting indi\'idual, Augustus rieveland ; and, A\*here it 
Avas not less due, to the grateful feelings of the natives of the 
Avild bill-distriets about Rauglipore, Avho liad experienced bis 
benevolence and justice, and kneAv bis Avorth Avhen judge at 
that station. "JMic Avell knoAvn cenotaph, erected by these 
poor llindocis to bis memory, and maintained Avith all the 
care and rt'S])ect Avliich they can bestoAv, stands forth a 
lasting and irrefragable proof of the moral poAver of rectitude 
and goodness, united Avilfc gracious and courteous demeanour — 
and rebukes unansAverably all who dare maintain that tlie 
natives of India arc ncUher susceptible ofigratitudenor Avorthy 
f>f cojifidcncc, and must, therefore, be governed by the strong 
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arm of power alone. The justice which Miss Roberts is dis- 
posed to render to the often malii^ned natives of India, is not, 
in our eyes, one of the least attractive or valuable features of her 
present work ; and her remarks upon the exemplary attachment 
and fidelity of Indian servants, and their gratitude for good 
treatment and kindness, merit well the attention of all Indian 
masters, and are not unworthy the regard of Indian legislators. 

“ A tomb,” she tells us, ” in the neighbourhood ol' Agra, in which the leuiains 
of an liuropcan olliccr, who spent his whole life in the perfoi inance of kindly 
deeds, are deposited, is much venerated by the natives, who bestow uj)on it the 
honours of a lamp; and in one part of Bombay the sentinels on duty present 
arms at a certain period of the night — a mark of respect paid to the spirit of ati 
English officer of rank, wdio was adored by the people he commanded, and who, 
being now esteemed a saint, is supposed to revisit earth in the glimpses of the 
moon. Had it been the fortune of Warren Hastings to have found a sepulchre 
in Bengal, the crowds, wlio now recite verses in his honour, and link his name 
with enthusiastic blessings, would have assemhled annually at his tomb, and 
rejoiced in the supposition, that his spirit still hovered over tlie land, which had 
rightly appreciated those services that were so shamefully unrequited in his 
own co\intry.” — (Vol. II., p. 44.) 

Chapters third, fourth, and fifth, describe severally, the 
stations of Monghyr, of Luenow, and of Agra, and all are 
interesting in their w^ay ; although we have not space to afford 
for particular remarks. We cannot, however, help expressing 
our siirjjrise, tliat iVIiss Roberts, with her good taste and 
feeling, in describing the tomb of the great Akher at Secuiidra, 
should have overlooked the noble simplicity of the monarch’’s 
epitaph. — On the plain white marble tombstone, in tlie “ dark 

vault,*” where his remains repose, is seen engraved the 
single wwd Akbcr.*”* IIow could Miss Roberts apply to 
Akher the ej)ithet of sjilendid barbnriaitr — A monarch so 
liberal in his feelings and his policy — so cnliglitened in his 
views — so noble and generous in liis actions — a ])atron of 
literature, and himself an admirable author — merited not the 
reproach of barbarism. The Ayeen Aberecj his own work, 
or compiled under his own eye, attests alike his great abilities 
and his cultivation of mind. 

We wish we could afford room for a few observations on 
the “ Baba-logue,” in chapter fourth^hich exhibits a really 

* The word /Ihhcr^ or “ mighty,” being one of the expressions used in prayer 
!o God, implies a piuus ejr'K ulution to the Almighty, Avhilc it records the name of 
the monarch. 
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pleasing picture of the nursery in India, anil displays the 
character of one class of native servants in a very amiable 
point of view. To each youngling, almost as soon as it is 
weaned, at all events the moment it begins to stand, there is 
attached a bearer^ whose duty it is never to lose sight of the 
little creature, — to run after it when it attempts to walk, and carry 
it in his arms when fatigued ; and so faithfully do these men 
perform their duty, and so strong is the affection which they 
imbibe for their young charge, that when at length they are 
forced to part with it, the separation produces the most sin- 
gular and affecting paroxysms of grief. We have known an 
old bearer who had brought up more than one of a family, 
actually driven to distraction at parting with them all when 
they quitted India for Europe; and he never recovered, but 
died soon after, apparently froin the effects of Jiis grief. 

The chapter on Maliometan festivals will afford consi> 
derable amusement to those who feel an interest in native 
customs, notwitl?:standing some inaccuracies and errors. But 
w^e do not think the sportsman wdll be quite so well satisfied 
witli tliat which is dedicated to Indian sports, although it is 
not devoid of lively descriptions ; the subject is a large one, 
and not quite in a lady^s way. lie will find quite as much 
regarding the pleasures of the chace and of the green w’ood” 
in the next, wdiieh discourses of Life in “the Jungles;^ 
much of which is very well given. But we confess that W’e do 
not quite admire ^he strain in wdiicli the fair authoress describes 
the usages oi jungle society, particularly of the female part 
of it, in these remote quarters ; it betrays a touch of something 
like captiousness, and wants that tone of good feeling which 
marks her observations on other subjects; indeed we cannot 
avoid regretting the somewhat caustic severity towards the 
peculiarities of social life in India generally, and particularly 
when her ow^n sex is concerned, which pervades a considerable 
portion of the work, and does not constitute its most attractive 
characteristic. We are far from condemning fair and w'ell- 
meant criticism on manners, any more tlian on literature ; but 
censure, wdicre called foi^s aUvays most useful when applied in 
the least painful and most courteous form. 

The ladies will be amused with the account of “ shops and 
“ shoj)ping,’'’ which occupies the first chapter of the third 
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volume, as well as with that on ‘^Government house,'” its social 
rules, aiul etiquette. It contains, tcK), some strikin«* illustra- 
tions of the change whicli society, both native and Ihiropean, 
is ill the course of undergoing; but \vc have already adverted 
to the sensible observatiouvs of our fair authoress ujioii the con- 
duct of our countrymen to their Indian fellow subjects, and 
the expediency, not less from motives of good feeling than of 
prudence, of cultivating a more kindly and general intercourse 
witli tlieni. 

Ghazeepore and Dehlce arc sketched in the second and sixth 
chapters. The latter affords matter for a volume of itself, and 
is, of course, but slightly touched upon. In DehUv, juThaps, 
the progress of innovation is more remarkable lluin in older 
stations, from its being, as it were, the centre of Mahometan 
pride and religious bigotry. extract Miss lioberts's account 
of the scene wliich meets a stranger's eye in this eelebrati'd 
city — both as exhibiting some touclies of the approaching 
new order of things, and as affording a fair specimen of that 
lady’s talent in this species of description. 

“ The Cliaudny Choiik, or principal street, is wide and handsome, one of the 
broadest avenues to he found in an Indian city. The house's an’ of vaii<<iiN 
styles of architecture, partakiiifj occasiontilly of llie prevailin'^ fashions of iht* 
west: Grecian piazzas, porticos, and pediments, are not 'nnfrecptently fonml 
fronting? the dwellings of the Moslem, or IXimloo; bal(;onies are, of eoui^e, 
very coniinon, and form the favourite resort isftf the gentlemen of tlie family, 
who, in a loose dishabille of wliite muslin, enjoy the ph'asiires of llie hoo!;a, 
wliile gazin^r on the passing crowd below, totally regardless of the dust wliieh 
fills the air. 

“ The shops are crowded with all sorts of Fairojiean ])ro(hfCts and mannfat - 
tures, and many of them display sign boarrisj on which the names and occupatittH'i 
of the inhabitants arc emblazoned in Roman characters ; — a novel circumstanire in 
a native city. The introduction of thi.s useful custom is attributed to JlmTutlceii 

Khan (an ingenious seal engraver) The English placards have a very curious 

appearance, mingled with the striped pendidis, or ciirtfiins, which, in many 
instances, supply the place of doors, and the variegatcil screens (where animals 
of blue, red, or yellow, sprawl upon a green ground), which shade the windows. 
The houses arc, for the most part, white- washed, and tin’ g;doty of tin ir 
aiipcarancc is heightened by the carpets and shawls, strips of elofh of every hue, 
scarfs and coloured veils, wliich are hung out over the verfindali, or on tlie tojis 
of houses, to air — the sun in India being corisid^’d a great purifi<*r, a dissipator 
of bad smells, and even a destroyer of verinil^hough it.s claim to the Liftin' 
quality must be equivocal. 

“ The crowd of an Indian city, alw.'iys picturesque, is hero particularly rich 
in showy figures of men' and animals; elephants, camels, ;ind horses, gaily 
caparisoned, parade through the streets, gingling iheir silver oriiiimcnts, and tlie 
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niany-coloureil tufts and fringes with wiiich they are adorned. The sun arre of 
a great personage sweeping along the highways, little serupulous of the daiiuige 
it may ellect in its progress, forms a striking spectacle, when it can he viewed 
from some safe corner, or from the back of a tall elephant. The coup d\vU is 
magnificent ; but to enter into details might destroy the illusion ; for, mingled 
with mounted retainers, richly clothed, and armed with glittering helmets, 
{lolished spears and shields, knobbed with hilver, crowds of wild-looking, half> 
clad, w’l’etches on foot are to he seen, increasing the tumult and the dust, but 
adding nothing to the sjilendour of the cavalcade. No great man — and Dehlee 
is full of personages of })retension — ever passes along in state without having 
his titles shouted out by the stentorian lungs of some of his followers. I'lie 
cries of the veiulors of dillereut articles of food, the discordant songs of itinerant 
mnsicians, screamed out to the aceompaiiiment of a tom-tom, with an occasional 
bass volunteered by a cheetah, grumbling out in a sharp roar his annoyance at 
being hawked about the streets for sale ; w'ith the shrill distressful cry of the 
camel, the trimipetiug of the elephants, the iieighings of horses, and the 
grmnlding of cart-wheels, are suiiiuls which assail the ear from sun rise till mim 
set in the streets of Dehlee. The multitude of etpiipagt's is exceedingly great, 
and more diversified, perhaps, than those of any othe^ city in the world, 
linglish carriages, altered and improved, to suit the climate, and the peculiar 
taste of the possessor, are mingled with the palampiins ami bullock-carts, open 
and <*ovcred, and the eage-like and lautern-like coiiveyanees of native ci>n- 
s traction. Prince Baber, the second surviving son of the reigning monarch, 
drives about in an English chariot, drawn by eight horses, in wdiich he frequently 
appears attired in the full-dress uniform of a British general officer, rendered 
still more conspicuous by having each breast adorned with the grand cross of 
tlio Bath. IMoerza Seloom, another of the princes of the Imperial family, escorts 
a favourite wife in a carriage of the same description : the lady is said to be 
very beautiful, but the blinds arc too closely shut to allow the anxious crowd a 
gliin]ise of her charms, llegular English coaches, ilraw’ii by four horses, and 
driven by postillions, the property of rich natives, a]q)eiir on the public drive.«, 
and at reviews 5 and, occasionally, a buggy, or cabriolet, of a very splendid ileserip- 
tion, may be seen, hav^ig the head of black velvet, ernbroiilercal with gold. The 
cheetahs, or lun^iiig-loopards, before mentioned, are led hooded through the 
streets ; birds in cages, Persian cats, and Persian greyhounds, are also exposed 
in the streets for sale, under the superiiiteudance of some of those fine, tall 
splendid-looking men, who bring all sorts of mercliandise from Cashmere, 
Persia, and Thibet, to the cities of Ilindostaii ; an almost gigantic race, bearing 
a noble aspect in spite of the squalidncss of their attire, and having dark clear 
complexions, without a tinge of swatliiness. Beggars, in plenty, infest the 
streets; and, in addition to the multitude.s brought together by business, there 
are idle groups of loungers — Mussulmans, of lazy, dissipated, depraved habits, 
gauilily decked out in ffaunting colours, with their Iiair frizzled in a bush from 
under a glittering scull-cap, stuck rakishly 011 the side of the head. Such are' 
a few distinguishing features of the riiaiulny (’honks.” — (Vol. HI., p. 171 , 
et scq.) 

The fourth chapter, entitled Arrah, contains a most 
inviting account of an Indian civiliaifs country house — comme 
il y rn a pen. It has also some more good stories of 
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robberies and murders for those who deliglit in horrors ; and is 
altogether very pleasant reading, 'r wo biographical sketches 
of certain well known characters. Colonel Gardener and the 
Begum Sumeroo, occupy the fifth chapter, whicli thougli im- 
perfect, we believe to be mainly correct ; the wife of Colonel 
Dyce,‘ whose daughters are alluded to, we always understood 
to have been an adopted daughter of the Begum, of which she 
had several. 

Hundwar and Juggernaut form the subjects of the seventh 
chapter — and two admirable subjects the^*^ are; perliaj^s more 
might have been made of them, and there was matter to fill 
twice as much space with advantage. The last, in the somlne 
style, is the best sketch of the two. Mand(M), Gour, and 
Bejapore, in the eighth chai)tor, afford some good studies well 
touched. Mandoo is a splendid subject. From these deserted 
relics of the past, we are transported, once more, to the busy 
and peopled present — to the environs of Calcutta ; among 
which, most strange to tell, altliough Barrakpore, Serampore, 
and Dumdum, are described till the subjects are exhausted, 
one solitary and casual mention is all that we find, eitlier 
here or in the whole three volumes, of the surely not less ex- 
quisite and enchanting beauties of Garden reach ! — The work 
concludes with a very slight account of Madras, Seringapatam, 
and Bangalore. 

The very cursory outline we have given of Miss Ilobcrts's 
w'ork, together with the few extracts wliich our limits would 
admit of, may serve to show the reader that a very various 
intellectual repast is prepared, with no ordinary skill, for his 
refection. The Indian critic may be disposed to knit his brows 
occasionally at meeting a few forced or improbable stories, 
proceeding doubtless from over-credulously adopting all that 
met the ear : but he will readily admit the exact and graphic 
nature of the descriptions, and give the fair authoress credit, 
not only for acuteness of observation — for making the most of 
what she saw— but also for most praiseworthy industry in 
collecting from others the information which her own inex- 
perience could not furnish. Errors and inaccuracies there are 
no doubt, but they are of the kind to which all strangers are 
liable ; and for our own parts we should prefer the freshness 
of feeling which marks the imperfect but chiirneteristic sketches 
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of a stranger, to the colder and far less interesting, though more 
accurate, picture of one who has been long acquainted with hh 
subject — a picture from which all the sharpness of first im- 
pressions has disappeared. Errors of principle, calculated to give 
erroneous ideas upon important ]:)oints, we should have deemed 
it our duty to expose ; but trivial mistakes, such as those in 
the work before us, which only practised eyes can detect, and 
which lead to ncj evil consequence, it w’ere as useless as in- 
vidious to point out. We take our leave of Miss Roberts, with 
sincere good wishes that her work may meet with the success 
it so eminently deserves. We hope that her portfolio is not 
yet exhausted ; but that we may look forward to the grati- 
fication of reading a fresh series of “ Sketches of Hindostan.” 


Auticlk IX. 

Memoirs of Lord Bolmyhroke. lly George Wixorove 
(’ooK, Es(j. 52 vols. 8vo. London: 1835. 

Henry S'r. John, afterwards created Lord Bolingbrokc, 
was born on the 1st of October, 1678, in the patrimonial 
mansion of his family, at Battersea. The family name was 
derived from a maternal ancestor, William de St. John, who 
distinguished himstjjf as an officer of William I., at the battle 
of Hastings; a®id, being enriched by the munificence of the 
conqueror, bequeathed to his posterity estates, sufficient to 
maintain them in a conspicuous rank among the aristocracy 
of the land. His great-grandfather was an active promoter 
of the rebellioti ; and was advanced to the office of chief 
justice, under the Protectorate. His grandmother, to whose 
superintendence his early childhood was committed, took 
great pains to transfuse into him those political and theolo- 
gical principles, which she herself had imbibed from tlic 
Puritans. From her he was transferred to the care of Daniel 
Burgess, a rigid and fanatical preacher, in great estimation 
among the Presbyterians. The gloomy austerity, and the 
Calvinistic theology, of this zealous divine, failing to convince 
^the judgment or engage the affections, did but excite the dis- 
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gust of his youthful pupil, and gave a turn to his character 
the very reverse of that which it was designed to secure. 

I’roin Burgess he was removeil to Eton, and subsequently 
to Christ-church, Oxford. What progress he made at these 
distinguished seminaries is not accurately ascertained. It is 
known that he affected great contempt for the studies and 
discipline established at these places; and, if we may take 
his own word, he was as assiduous to reject, as others were 
to gain, instruction. Judging, however, from the result, we 
may safely conclude that his application was greater than he 
w-as willing to confess, although not st^ great as either to entitle 
him to distinction, at the time, or to furnish him with a 
fund of classical or scientific erudition, adequate to his future 
exigencies. 

Even during his residence in college, he was distinguished 
by his gay habits — or, more properly, by a rec;kless career of 
scandalous dissipation and extravagance. But when, having 
left Oxford, he returned into general society, all regard for 
decency and prudence seems to have been thrown aside : and 
he pursued his dissolute pleasures with an undisguised, and 
even ostentatious, impetuosity ; as if his sole desire and ambition 
had been to build his fame upon a preemineiicy in profligacy. 
Yet we may well believe what he says of himself at an 
advanced period of his life — 

“ The love of study, and desire of knowledg-c, were wliat I felt all my life ; and 
though my genius, unlike the demon of Soerates, wliisncred so softly, that very 
often 1 heard him not in the hurry of those passions with which 1 was trans- 
ported, yet some calmer hours there were, and in them 1 listened to him.” 

His mad career of extravagance was arrested, fora moment, 
by his marriage, in the year 1700, with the daughter and 
co-heiress of Sir Henry Winchcombe. With her he received 
a large accession of property ; and this was the only benefit 
he derived — it might be all he sought — from this ill-assorted 
union. He did not think it worth while to control his 
passions, nor she her temper; and the result was an early, 
and final, separation. 

In the same year, Bolingbroke was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Wotton Bassett, in which his family 
exercised a paramount influence. Descended from Whig an- 
cestors, educated in Whig principles, and surrounded by 
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Whig connexions, it was concluded that he would attach 
himself to that partVj which was now also in possession of 
jwwer. He soon, however, made his election in favour of the 
opposite party, led on by Harley ; wlio, also, either from force 
of circumstances or conviction, had repudiated his Presbyterian 
connections, and identified himself with high-church politics, 
llolingbroke might seem to have taken up his first political 
position very sagaciously, since he barely had found oj)portu- 
nity to display the splendor of his eloquence, and the vigor 
of liis understanding, when the power of the Whigs received a 
severe shock, by the death of William III., in tlie year 1701, 
and the demise of the crown to the Princess of Denmark. 

It was the fate, or rather infirmity, of this amiable princess, 
to live perpetually under the influence of some female favor- 
ite. This influence had been long exercised by <110 Countess, 
afterward Duchess, of Marlborough ; and was, at this juncture, 
exerted in favour of her husband, to whom, therefore, the new 
sovereign confided the formation of her first ministry. Godol- 
phin, au ardent Tory, was appointed premier, supported by 
tlie Earls of Nottingham and llochester — leaders of the high- 
church party. These noblemen, dissatisfied that so many 
Whigs should be retained in office, soon tendered their resig- 
nation. Their secession opened the way to office for Harley 
and Bolingbroke — the former as home-secretary, the latter as 
secretary-at-war. In this situation — stimulated by personal 
ambition, as well as# gratitude to the Duke of JVIarlborough, 
who admired ami fostered the rising genius of the youthful 
secretary, encouraged, moreover, by the extraordinary success 
of the allied forces — Bolingbroke exhausted all the powers of 
his eloquence in defending the measures of the administration, 
and in reconciling the Commons to those enormous sacrifices, 
which enabled the duke to achieve that series of victories, 
which reared his military fame iqwn an imperishable basis. 
It was on the motion of Bolingbroke, that Parliament enabled 
the Queen to reward the hero of Blenheim and Raniilies, with 
what was dearer to him than fame itself — the magnificent 
estate and manors of Woodstock and Wotton. 

The secession of the leading Tories had the effect of raising 
a powerful oi)position, in Parliament, against the Godolphin 
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ministry. To resist this adverse force, there was no available 
expedient, but to recruit liis cabinet from the ranks of the 
leading Whigs; and thus secure the co-operation of their 
adherents in the senate. Godolphin, although a Tory, now 
found himself chief of a Whig administration, and was 
willing to adopt their domestic policy, rather than relin- 
quish his office. To this change, however, the Queen was 
never cordially reconciled. Her disgust was further exaspe- 
rated by the insolent and imperious conduct of her favorite, 
who thought herself entitled, not only to prescribe to her 
sovereign the chief members of her cabinet, but even, in her 
private intercourse, to fail in that courtesy and respect which 
was due to her royal mistress. This alienation of the monarch 
from her ministry and favorite, did not escape the notice of 
Harley and Bolingbroke ; and they commenced, fortliwith, a 
secret intrigue, through the medium of Mrs. Mashani, a lady 
of the bcd-chainber, who had supplanted her relation and 
protectress in the affection and confidence^ of the Queen. 

This intrigue for displacing Godolphin, and reducing the 
power of the Marlboroughs, was managed with great secrecy and 
address ; but yet it was obstructed for a time, in its progress, 
by that popularity and power, at home and abroad, which tlie 
military triumphs of Marlborough secured for himself and 
colleagues. The country, however, began at last to feel the 
heavy pressure of the debt and taxes which the military 
measures of Marlborough had occasioned ; and to compare the 
probable advantages, with the actual evils, of a protracted 
warfare. The French monarch, too, had been so deeply humbled 
by a succession of defeats, that, in the year 1707 , he offered 
such advantageous terms of peace, as left no necessary, or even 
justifiable, cause for the continuance of the war. Marlborough, 
by his insatiable avarice, had lost much of that jwpularity 
which the. just admiration of his military genius had pro- 
cured for him : and the minstry, from obnoxious measures 
of domestic policy, had become generally as unpopular 
with the country, as distasteful to the Queen. Harley, 
therefore, concluded that the time was now arrived for 
exploding the mine, which he had been so long preparing 
for the demolition of his colleagues. It failed, however. 
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al tliu moment, through want of tirmness in the Queen, who 
was obliged to softer Harley to resign his oftiee — an example 
wdiich llolingbroke naturally ami necessarily followed. 

llolingbroke had now reached his thirtieth year. He had sat 
seven years in Tarli ament, and, during the chief portion of that 
time, a minister. He had felt both his own strength and his 
own weakness. Nature had been bountiful, and almost prodigal, 
in her gifts ; and he scarcely less prodigal in the neglect and 
waste of them. In splendor of eloquence, and vigor of 
mind, he had no e(|ual in Parliament ; in political knowledge, 
and sound discretion, he had many superiors. He now disco- 
vered that he could never arrive at that suj)remacy to which he 
aspired, and, sliort of which, his ambition could not rest satis- 
fied, except he could compete with his rivals in knowledge and 
judgment, as well as in genius and elotpiencc. He, therefore, 
took tlie resolution, which his resignation favored, of retiring 
from Parliament, and devoting himself to a course of severe and 
methodical reading during a period of two years. It is to this 
resolution that we may safely ascribe that extensive, if not pro- 
found, knowledge t)f political history, and of general literature, 
upon which, rather than upon his parliamentary or ministerial 
efforts, his posthumous fame reposes. 

In tlie meanwhile, theadministrationhe had left, although sup- 
ported by great majorities in the two Houses of Parliament, fell 
daily into more disrepute, both with the Queen and the people. 
In an evil hour they chose to try their strength against their 
opponents and Jthe church party, by instituting a solemn im- 
jieachmeiit against Sacheverel — an obscure, weak clergyman, 
who had tlelivered a sermon at St. Paul’s, inculcating the 
doctrine of passive obedience, and other congenial topics. 
“ The Whigs took it in their heads, ^ as their historian, Burnet, 
expresses himself, ‘‘ to roast a parson, and they did roast him ; 
but their zeal tempted them to make the fire %o high, that 
they roasted themselves.” This ridiculous and intemperate 
proceeding proved to be critical. It furnished the im- 
pulse, and the signal, for the Tories to display all their 
jK)pularity, and put forth all their strength against the 
ministers. The Queen took courage to dismiss one of her 
most obnoxious servants, and replace hipi by the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, who, although a Whig, had voted for the 
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acquittal of Saclieverel. This was soon followed by the dis- 
missal of Godolphin, and the recall of Harley and Bolingbroke 
to office. Ujx>n these two ministers the weight and the responsi- 
bility of the government rested ; and powerful and exasperated 
as their enemies w^cre, it was essentia^ both to their own safety 
and the public welfare, that they should pursue their new line 
of pacific policy w'ith the most perfect unanimity and unre- 
served confidence. They were now, however, no longer able to 
disguise, either from themselves or others, that jealousy which 
had sleptduring theirconjoint efforts to depose a common enemy. 
Both highly, and almost equally, gifted, they were in temper 
and character widely contrasted. Harley was courteous, tem- 
}X)rising, reserved, cautious and indecisive. Bolingbroke was 
bold, ardent, impetuous, and constitutionally, if not morally or 
habitually, frapk and communicative. They contrived, however, 
so far to dissemble their mutual aversion, as to concert mea- 
sures for carrying on the war with spirit, till a fit ojqiortunity 
should arrive for negociating a peace. In tlie meanwhile they 
spared no ])ains to impress the nation with the impolicy of tiic 
war, the faithlessness of the allies, and the sordid rapacity of 
Marlborough and his political confederates. 

At this critical period, Swift appeared upon the jiolitical 
stage; and, disgusted with the neglect, or what he called 
ingratitude, of theAVhigs, identified his reputation and fortune 
with those of the Harley administration. He contributed some 
of the most popular and effective papers to the E.vammer — a 
weekly publication, conducted by Ilolingbroke„ Prior, Arbuth- 
not, and other literary advocates of the jiacific policy. While tlie 
question of war and peace was debated with the greatest ciir- 
iicstness and animosity, both in parliament and without, Swift 
published his “ Conduct of the AllieeT^ The effect was deci- 
sive — almost, magical. It was written with such ‘‘ unpretend- 
ing” simplicity of language, and yet in such a polished and 
original vein of satirical humor, and, above all, with such an 
incontestible induction of facts, as to satisfy the doubts of all 
impartial inquirers, and to silence many, even of those who 
were determined not to be convinced. 

The jieople, and a majority of the House of Commons, were 
now gained over, and prepared for peace. The ministers indi- 
rectly gave the Prench court to undcTstaiid that proposals for a 
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general pacification would be favourably received. This intima- 
tion was eagerly welcomed by the humiliated Louis ; and, after 
some preliminary arrangements, those negotiations were com- 
menced, which terminated in the peace of Utrecht. It is upon 
the policy and conditions of this peace that the character of 
Bolingbroke, as a statesman, principally rests. That the contest 
had been continued longer than was compatible with the true 
interests of England, is not to be denied ; but it is still 
maintained that the advantages secured by the peace were not 
proportionate to the successes of the war. Of this result, how- 
ever, the blame does not seem to be justly imputed to the 
ministers. The Allies, in^itigated by the traitorous intrigues of 
Marlborough, and the other advocates of war, both at home 
and abroad, threw every possible obstacle in the way of bring- 
ing the negotiations to a satisfactory and honourable conclusion. 
Notwithstanding these formidable difficulties, the grand objects 
for which the war had been commenced were secured. A com- 
petent barrier was provided in the I^ow Countries for the Dutch. 
The Duke of Savoy obtained that security and accession to 
his territories, to which his fortitude and endurance had 
entitled him. Gibraltar, Port Mahon, the demolition of Dun- 
kirk, and the protection and extension of commerce in the 
western hemisphere, were stipulated for, in fav our of England. 
And every practicable precaution was taken, that the crowns of 
Prance and Spain should not be jdaced upon the same head. 

But to whatever criticism the terms of the peace of Utrecht 
may be justly exposed, all are agreed that its accomplishment, 
amidst the difficulties which beset him, reflects the highest 
honour on the diplomatic talents, official diligence, and moral 
courage of Bolingbroke. The Queen was, at this j uncture, tot- 
tering on the brink of the grave; his chief colleague indecisive, 
sullen, and insidious ; his subordinates timid, and shrinking 
from responsibility ; his political opponents .po^rful, vindic- 
tive, and talented ; the enemy, with whom he had to treat, dex- 
terous and subtle ; the allies, with whom he had to confer, obsti- 
nate and faithless ; the House of Lords swayed by the opposite 
faction ; and, above all, he was treating under the terror of an 
absurd Act of Parliament, which declared that the minister, who 
made peace with a ]X)wer ’lending protection 'to the Pretender, 
should be deemed guilty of high treason. Under all this 
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accumulation of adverse circumstances, the wonder is, that a 
peace, comprehending so many favorable terms, or even that any 
peace at all, could be concluded. The correspondence which 
Bolingbroke has left behind him, connected with this negotia- 
tion, furnishes ample proof of his indefatigable exertions ; and it 
is, of itself, an imperishable monument of his prodigious powers, 
both diplomatic and literary. 

No sooner was the treaty of peace signed at Utrecht, in the 
year 1713 , than the two ministers could no longer conceal 
their deep-seated antipathy from the public ; or repress, 
even in the presence of the Queen herself, the language of 
mutual reproach and recrimination. All attempts to recon- 
cile them were fruitless. It was obvious that they could 
not much longer meet in the same council-chamber. The 
scale of Bolingbroke now began to preponderate. He had 
conciliated the favorite, by patronising her brother; and tlie 
Queen was disposed to forget his immoralities, in admiration 
of his official energy, and the charms o^* his conversation. 
Harley felt himself compelled to resign. The treasuror'’s staff 
was consigned to the Duke of Shrewsbury ; the virtual office 
of premier rested in Bolingbroke. He now touched upon 
the very terms of his utmost ambition. It was the moment 
of his fall. His power, to use his own j^hrase, “ was no 

sooner ripe than rotten.’*'* The Queen died within two 
days of this internal revolution in the cabinet. Her successor 
was under the complete influence of the Whigs, wliom he 
encouraged to bear down their opponents by every oj}j)rcssion 
which party jealousy and revenge knows so well how to exer- 
cise, under the semlilance of justice and patriotism. Boling- 
broke, as the most feared, was the most hated, and as the 
greatest, was the most envied, ‘‘ Summa petit livor.'” Against 
him vengeance launched her first bolts. He flattered himself, 
for a time, tHit by his firmness he might repel, or by his dex- 
terity elude, them. But these hopes were soon dissipated. A 
new parliament was assembled, in which the Whigs had an 
overwhelming majority. His political opponent and personal 
enemy, Walj)ole, was its leader ; and he was determined to visit 
upon the leading Tories his own expulsion from the House of 
Commons, and by their ruin, revenge at once his own disgrace, 
and crush the })ower and hopes of the adverse party. lie. 
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therefore, set himstdf, with the most assiduous zeal, to discover 
and collect materials, on which to found the impeachment of 
Bolingbroke and Harley. 

However confident Bolingbroke might be in the goodness 
of his cause — however conscious of his innocence of any act of 
iiigh treason, or any thing even amounting to a high crime or 
misdemeanor — yet, he foresaw that, as his accusation wouhl 
be drawn up by his most inveterate enemies, intent upon his 
(festruction, and as he^shouhf have to defend himself before 
judges, a majority of whom were inflamed with prejudice and 
rage against his j)ers()n and party, he could look neither for 
justice during the trial, nor mercy after it. 

“ FTe knew,” says his 1)io;^rapher, ” tlmt the only alternatives were death, 
«r tlijrht jind proscription.” 

“ For the latter he now prepared. His time for escape was short ; the toils 
wtM'e already closing around him. The Whigs liad concludeiPthcir investigations; 
even the articles of iinj)caclimcnt were ready ; every night expectation was ex- 
cited of the opening of the charge — every hour was fraught with danger. Boling- 
hrokcj’s deportiiicnt vvi.s to the last moment bold and fearless ; his dight w'as 
})ri‘cipitatc and unexpected. When he had received intimation that the charge 
vNould be no longer delated, he appeared the same night at the theatre, where he 
conversotl with all his characteristic gaiety, bespoke a play for tlie next night, 
and subscribed to an opera to take place a fortnight after. But immediately 
ilic performance was over, ho loft London with precipitation, travelled rapidly to 
Dover, crossed the C'haniu'l in a small vessel, and, landing at Calais, found 
himself an exile. Such was the reverse which a few short months brought in the 
fori linos of Bolingbroke. Xow wielding all the mighty energies of his country, 
giving an object to the prowess of her arm, directing the thunder of her power, 
i-ontrolling her allies, breaking the resources of her enemies, guiding all the 
inlritate mechanism ol*lier government, ditfiising the terror of lier name abroad, 
mitigating the hufdeu of her contest at home: and lastly the clangour of 

war, wliieh for ten years had rung through Euro))e, into thr. busy murmur of 
peace. Now behold the same man exiled from the country he hud governed, 
sheltered only by the enemy he had subdued.” 

Bolingbroke had escaped with his life; but he liad left his 
property and honours at the mercy of his enemies. Of these 
he was forthwith stripped by a Bill of Attaindi&r. The articles 
of impeachment upon which this measure of extreme severity 
was founded, were firsts — that he had, in contravention of tlic 
treaty of the Grand Alliance, ojienetl a negotiation with France, 
without communicating with the Allies; secondly ^ — that he 
conducted that treaty in concert with France, and gave her 
undue advantages in the terms of peace, and especially, that 
Philip, Duke of Anjou, was acknowledged King «)f S|)ain ; 
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thirdly ^ — that he advised the enemy by what methods he 
might regain the important fortress of Toumay from the 
States General. 

In the formal impeachment no article is framed to charge 
him with any traitorous practices, or even confidential com- 
munication with the l*retender. This omission is, by itself, 
conclusive, that no proof at that period, or even plausible 
ground of suspicion, could be discovered of any such intrigue. 
Tlic silence of his public accusers, added to his own solemn 
protestations of innocence (made at a late period of life, when 
he was writing for posterity), ought certainly to outweigh 
the evidence of anonymous detractors, and the sinister inter- 
pretation of spies, raked from the dusty archives of secret 
corres]>ondence. W e would not argue that llolingbroke was 
not, in his heart, inclined to the restoration of the Stuarts. 
11 ui this inclination he did but share with the generality of the 
Tories, a considerable section of the Whigs, and a majority 
<if the people. But while Marlborough, Russell, Ormonde, 
Harley, and almost all the leaders of both piarties, were main- 
taining a furtive intercourse with the Pretender, Bolingbroke 
stands peculiarly clear of any taint of such double-faced loyalty 
and vacillating treason. 

Of two of the alleged charges an impartial })osterity has ac- 
quitted Bolingbroke, as far as any dereliction of duty and honour 
is concerned. An imputation is left upon his honour, and 
through him upon the honour of his country^, for having com- 
menced and continued the negotiations for peace, without 
the privity first, and then without the concurrence, of the 
Allies. This stigma his biographer is disposed very ri- 
gorously to impress upon his character. But we arc by no 
means convinced that he was guilty of any direct breach of 
g(X)d faith. Of this we are very sure, that the politicians 
who negotiated the treaty of the Grand Alliance and of 
the Barrier, and admitted a clause, by which England, who 
never ought to have been a principal in the war, was debarred 
under all circumstances from treating of peace with the 

enemy, except jointly with the Allies,'” are entitled to a 
much larger share of the censure and the odium. The 
Allies too, had, one and all, so far fallen short of tlieir stipu- 
lated contingents, that it may be questioned, without any 
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rcfinenieiit of casuistry, whether England was not morally free 
at any time to insist upon terminating a contest, of which the 
cliief burthen, and none of the advantages, fell to her share. 
^Ve admit that too much confidence was reposed in France 
during the progress of the negotiations. Ilut even that error 
finds its extenuation, if not its exculpation, in the obstinate 
selfishness of the Marlborough faction, in I^ondon, and at 
the Hague, — a faction wdiich employed every artifice and 
every intrigue to mar the prospects of peace, and to perpe- 
tuate a war, which ministered so largely to their own avarice 
and ambition. They Avere now confederated with the Allies 
to defeat the measures of government; and therefore drove 
the ministers into the arms of France. On this, as on many 
other occasions, the best interests of the country were sacrificed 
to the objects and passions of party. 

Bolingbrokc had now, at the age of thirty-five, run his 
brilliant, but unsteady and unsuccessful, career as a British 
statesman ; and w as preparing to enter upon another, neither 
brilliant nor successful. Enraged and maddened by the harsh 
treatment which he had received from the king and the pre- 
vailing faction, he most imprudently, and fatally for his 
honour and future fortune, listened to the advances of the 
Pretender, who oficred him a high official situation in his 
councils. This situation Bolingbroke accepted, and held 
during the ill-conccrted and disastrous invasion of Scotland, 
in the year 1715. 

Of the ill success of this futile enterprise, the Pretender, or 
his confidential advisers, chose to lay the })rincipal blame u}x>n 
Bolingbroke. He had indeed discouraged the attempt ; and it 
is probable that he tlid not exhibit very great zeal and spirit 
in a cause, which the absurd and bigoted conduct of its 
chief rendered hopeless. He secretly advised the Tories 
in England — who were now anxious to escape from the 
injustice and tyranny of Hanoverian policy, by restoring 
the Stuarts — not to expose their lives and fortunes by any 
rash and ])remature declaration in favour of a person and a 
cause, which had no rational prospect or means of success. 
The Pretender, therefore, might have some reason for ques- 
tioning his fidelity, andrenioving him from his councils. But 
he, as groundlessly as ludicrously, proceeded to re-enact, in 
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liis sliaiii parliament at St. Germain, the grave anil severe 
process taken against him in England ; and caused him to he 
impeached and attainted in due form. Bolinghroke was now 
proscribed and persecuted by both })arties. 

Fortune had now done her worst — she had frustrated every 
liope, and disconcerted every plan — she had not only stripped 
him of tlie high honour to which his ambition too prematurely 
aspired, but of every advantage to which his genius and diligence 
miglit justly entitle him. He appears to have been permitted 
to rise, only that he might fall ; and his ambition to be flat- 
tered for a moment, that he miglit have a keener and longer 
perception of the reverse. 

“ Xain qui niiiiios optabat honorc'S, 

“ Et nimias poscebat opes, imtiicrosn parabat 
“ Excolsa* turris tabiilata ; imde altior I'ssct 
“ Casus, et iniptilsti.* prji'ctps inaiiaiie riiiiwe.” 

If it should be asked what |ieculiar quality in Ilolingliroke's 
mind rendered all liis intellectual powers useless or even perni- 
cious to its Ollier, we do not hesitate to upon his inor- 

dinate pride and precipitate ambition. He was so impatient of 
superiority, and so eager to rule^ that he had not patience to 
serve any party, or any person, long enough to secure either 
their coniidence or their friendship. He eonyerted his political 
opponents into personal enemies, and his colleagues into rivals. 
The former, therefore, witnessed his downfal with shouts of 
exultation, and meanly and maliciously took advantage of his 
hour of weakness to strip him of his property and lionours, and 
w^ould have slaked their thirst of vengeance in his blood, had 
he not eluded their pursuit by a timely flight. His associates 
were willing, indeed, to avail themselves of his talents, and 
share in his prosperity ; but even they had no sympathy with 
him in his calamity. No friendly arm was exerted to break 
the violence of his descent ; and scarcely a voice w as lifted uj), 
either to defend his character or deplore his fate. 

We have now only to view Bolingbroke as a private man, 
and in his capacity of author and philosopher. But before we 
advert to his literary labours, we will conduct our readers to the 
conclusion of his personal history. 

We shall not dwell upon his sensual extravagancies, and 
licentious intrigues, either in lAHulon, where he had passed his 
youth, or in Baris, where he now took up his residence, and 
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was freely admitted into the society of the ministers of that 
voluptuous court. We are entirely impressed with the wisdom 
of the distinction taken by our German ancestors, in the inflic- 
tion of punishments; and we think it as applicable to literary 
as to legal judicatures. 

“ Distinctio pcenaruni ex delicto ; proditores et transfugas arboribus suspen- 
dunt ; corpore infames c<t?no ac paltide, injectii insnpercrate, rnergunt. Diversitas 
supplicii illiic res])icit; tanciuam ostendi oporteat duiii puniuntiir, 

abseondi*.*' 

He romaineti, liowever, but a short time in Paris. He re- 
tired into tlie country, and employed his leisure in corres- 
ponding with his literary friends in England; and more parti- 
cularly in drawing up an elaborate and splendid defence of 
himself, in a letter to Sir William Windham, who was now 
leader of the Tories. 

In the year 1718, his lady died; and, wdtlvin the space of 
eighteen months after, lie entered again into a matrimonial en- 
gagement with the Marquise dc Villelie. In this second con- 
nection he proved to be as eminently fortunate, as before he 
had been unsuccessful. The Marquise was possessed of 
almost all those qualities which were calculated to fix the 
affections of such a husband. She was lively, talented, not 
destitute of personal charms, and cordially attached to her 
lord, both by admiration of his talents, and affection for his 
person. She also brought him a very considerable accession of 
income, consisting of some annuities, and 50,000/. in theKnglish 
funds. With tl^ese means, added to the small wreck of his 
own fortunes^ he was enabled to embellish a very elegant retreat 
at La Source dc lioiret. Here he passed two or three years, 
sixithing the bitterness of disapjmintmcnt, and the yearnings 
of ambition, with such amusements as his literary occupations 
and social intercourse afforded. 

Bolingbroke had no sooner broken off* his official connec- 
tion with the Pretender, than Lord Stair, the ambassador at 
Paris, was authorised by George I. to offer him hopes, or 
rather an assurance, of pardon — upon the understanding that 
he never renewed any intercourse with the exiled family. 
This promise, as being perfectly congenial to his state of 
feeling, as well as his deliberate judgment, was rashly made 
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unconditionally. As he refiisetl to ^ivc any secret informa- 
tion to the government, and his hostility was neutralised, the 
promise of the king was allowed to sleep nearly seven years; 
and every effort made by Bolingbroke to shake off his attain- 
der, during that time, was frustrated. 

In the year 1723, his second marriage began to transpire; and 
her agent in England refiisetl to make any further remittances 
to the Marquise, as the consort of an attainted outlaw. I.ady 
Bolingbroke was now compelled to repair to London. Here, 
with the assistance of Lord Harcourt, and other friends of her 
husband, she succeeded in regaining jx>ssession of her property. 
Not content with the first success, she contrived to procure an 
introduction to the Duchess of Kendal, the king’s mistress. 
On her she prevailed, by a douceur of 11,000/., to intercede 
with the king— and so effectually, that, in defiance of every 
obstacle that Walpole and the other ministers could raise, 
the king insisted upon extending his pardon to Bolingbroke, 
so far as respec^ted his life and liberty. As soon as he had 
ascertained that his pardon was registered in form, he came 
over to England, to exercise his restored rights, and to 
negotiate, in person, for those which were still withheld. 
Being unsuccessful in the latter design, he returned to his 
retreat in France. From thence he kept up a constant 
correspondence with such of his political connections in 
England, as seemed likely to promote his great object — the 
complete reversal of his attainder. Walpole, however, was 
still further confirmed in the |K)wer and in the- will to defeat 
his purpose. Nothing, therefore, remained, but to pursue his 
object through the same secret track which had before led to 
partial success. He entrusted his interests to the same nego- 
tiator, who, through the same intercessors, made a favourable 
impression upon the king’ s mind. Bolingbroke now returiieil to 
England, to push to a successful termination the negotiation 
which his lady had so auspiciously opened. After many and 
earnest applications, the king at length was induced to exer- 
cise his authority over his ministers and parliament, and to 
prevail with them to repeal the act of attainder — so far as to 
entitle him to hold property under the protection of the law, 
and to succeed in due time to his patrimonial estates. 

He was now cut off from every hope of entering again 
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uj)on the arena of his forni^r jx^litical combats ; and therefore, 
of necessity, and with the best grace he could, prepared him- 
self to pass the remainder of his days in retirement. For this 
purpose, he purchased his celebrated villa of Dawley, near 
Uxbridge; which, during his residence there, became the-resort 
of the most distinguished literary men of the age. Pope, Gay, 
Swift, Phillips, &c. 

But although he was legally disqualified for active politics, 
his mind and pen were not unemployed. From hence he 
directed some of those pungent strictures, in the “ Occasional 
“ Writer” and Craftsman,” against Walpole, which made bis 
enemy writhe under his lash, and gradually shook tllC 
character and credit of the minister. He had even sufficient 
influence to obtain an audience of the king, for the purpose of 
exposing the un-English policy and corrupting influence of 
Waljjole. But this transient and weak effort to rise again 
into ]K)wer (through the reigning favourite) signally failed. 
He could not expose the Germanism of the minister, without 
compromising tlie Hanoverian monarch. His intrigue was 
unsuccessful ; and he gained nothing from his interview, but 
.aggravated contempt and hatred. 

By the death of George I., in the year 1727, Bolinghroke 
was entitled to hope that the power of his rival might be 
broken, and his own party re-established. In this expectation 
he was utterly disappointed. For when the near prospect of 
place at length presented itself to the Tories, they instantly 
forgot all thosj* pure and patriotic princi}>les, ^liiich they had 
advocated with so much eloquence, anil showed themselves 
quite ready to adopt the worst features of Walpole’s domestic 
and foreign policy, provided they might be permitted to wield 
the same power, and enjoy the same patronage. The power, 
therefore, of the Whig ministry was more firmly consolidated 
than ever ; and Bolinghroke resigned, in utter despair and 
disgust, all hopes and all efforts for the party with which he 
had been so long connected. From this period his political 
treatises were composed under the influence of a very different 
principle, and with a quite different aim. He thought and 
wrote no longer as a partisan, but as a patriot. He appealed 
to the nation, not to a’ faction. His Patriot King^ Disser- 
tation upon Parties^ and other later works, breathe a most 
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liberal, constitutional, and even popular, spirit ; and expose, 
in the most striking manner, the mischievous influence of 
party conflicts on the happiness and prosperity of nations. 
They deserve the attentive study of every politician, who 
wishes to understand the nature and practices of faction, and 
to apply the experience of past ages to his own instruction, 
and the benefit of liis country. They are to be read, liowever, 
with this pre-monition, — that all Bolingbroke’s political disser- 
tations are composed with a latent reference to the exculpation 
of his own errors, or the exemplification of his own merits. 

Bolingbroke, having discovered that by his ten years’ resi- 
dence at I^awlcy he had neither contributed to the elevation 
of his party, nor to the improvement of his fortune, again 
withdrew into France; and seated himself at Chanteloii, near 
Fontainbleau. Here he remained till the death of his father, 
in the year 1742. By this event he came into }K)ssession of an 
ample property, and was enabled to fix liis establishment at 
Battersea, on a scale of expense suited to his own ideas of 
comfort and dignity. 

In the year preceding, Walpole, his insolent and inveterate 
foe, had fallen at length under the ruins of his own vicious 
.system ; and if his opponents had not been so impatient to 
grasp at power, as to accept terms from the court and stipulate 
for his personal safety, it is more than ])robablc that he woidd 
have felt the full weight of that attainder, which he had 
laboured to inflict and perpetuate upon Bolingbroke, but 
which he himself had most amply deserved. It was enough, 
however, to reconcile Bolingbroke to his country, that his arch 
enemy no longer swayed its destinies; and it contributed to 
allay that spirit of revenge, which neither his philosopliy had 
taught him to subdue, nor his self-respect to conceal, to see 
the object of his hate sunk to as abject a state of political 
insigniflcance as himself. 

But now, age and disease, enemies still more inexorable, 
pressed upon him, and compelled him to seek that repose, 
which his reason had often counselled, but his ambition 
would not allow him to enjoy. His constitution and spirits 
were much enfeebled, and he had recourse to recreations of the 
lightest and even most frivolous kind, to entertain, without 
straining, his mind. He still, however, encouraged the visits 
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of literary acciuaintaiice. But the splendid phalanx which 
formerly surrounded him had disappeared. Swift, Gay, 
Atterbury, Arbuthnot, Philips, were passed from the scene. 
Pope lingered awhile behind, when he too followed. The 
only person now left, around whom his affections clung, was 
his wife, who had been in a state of painful and hopeless 
infirmity ever since her return to England. Over her sick 
bed, and long days’ dying,” he watched with fond affection 
and intense anxiety; and when death at length relieved her from 
her sufferings, he wept for her, as losing one” (to use his 
own expression) “ who had been the comfort of his life in all 
‘‘ the melancholy scenes of it, just at a time when the present 
“ was most likely to continue, and to grow daily worse.” 

His apprehensions w'ere not chimerical. Imagination itself 
can scarcely conceive an accunudation of distress more afflict- 
ing than that which assailed Bolingbroke, in the short inter- 
val that intervened between his wife’s death and his own. 
The present could, afford him no enjoyment — the past no 
consolation — and the future no hope. Ilis constitution was 
thoroughly broken, and his spirits subdued. He WaS harassed 
by a complicated litigation commenced by the relations of 
Eady Bolingbroke, who claimed her property, on the plea that 
the marriage rite had never been legally solemnized. The 
measures they had concerted to keep it secret, deprived him of 
tile immediate means of proof, and he was beaten in the 
process. 'Fliis must have been deeply mortifying to him, — not 
sf> much at deprivinj^ him of a large amount of property, as 
leaving a disgraceful and unmerited stigma upon the me- 
mory of In's wife. This sentence was, after a tedious pro- 
cess, reversed, but too late for Bolingbroke to have the satis- 
faction of knowing it. In addition to this, he was attacked 
by a cancer in his face. The disease, of its OAvn nature incura- 
ble, and sufficiently loathsome and painful, was further exaspe- 
rated by thl? injudicious treatment of an empiric. The 
disorder made ra[)id progress, and soon extended to the vital 
fiarts. His end now approached. 

“ In the agonies <»f death,” says his biographer, ” he was awfully consistent 
with himself. He rejeeted, without hesitation, the proffered assistance of a 
clergyman, .and died, as he had alwtiys lived, but only latterly avowed biiiiielf'— 
a Deist. 

• I. 
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We have thus endeavoured to present our readers with a 
concentrated summary of that information regarding this 
extraordinary man, which Mr. Cooke has extended into two 
octavo volumes; we would by no means insinuate, however, 
that he has been needlessly prolix. We have read his 
work with great interest, and do not hesitate to recommend 
it to our readers, as a specimen of biograpliy highly 
creditable to his talents and impartiality. It is written in 
nervous and elegant language, although with too close an 
imitation of the more ornamental, and as we think less 
tasteful, style of his author- He is not, however, always 
judicious, or even correct in the choice of his terms and 
metaphors. He speaks of a ‘‘ series of tyranny,” hushing 

clangour into a murmur^ and the transit of a star ;^ anil 
—of all stars in the firmament — of a “ twin-star . Of these 
and similar inaccuracies, not a few, he might not unreasonably 

Quas aut incuria fuclit, 

Aut humana paruin cavit prudentia.” 

But we cannot so easily discover an excuse for some rash 
strictures he has passed upon other writers. He has treated 
Swift, in particular, we are |)ersuaded, with peculiar injustice. 
He stigmatises him as a ‘‘ thorough niiseY-,” a “ pure deist,” 
and a ‘‘reverend deceiver;” now it so happens, that if we 
had been called upon to |X)int out the most beneficent 
and charitable of that constellation of wits, which adornetl 
the age and society of Bolinghroke, we should have unhesita- 
tingly named this calumniated Swift. It is true that he was, 
till past the middle of life, a rigid economist. Had he bei'ii 
less so, he could neither have maintained his independence or 
discharged his just debts. But as soon as he had secured a 
competence, he employed the first five hundred pounds of 
which he became possessed, in assisting industrious artisans 
and tradesmen. Nor did the experience he had of the ingra- 
titude of mankind, in advanced years, ever freeze the current 
of his bounty. Almost the last act and last words of his life, 
were to order twenty pounds to be given to a young couple, 
whose house and shop, he casually overheard his attendants 
say, had been destroyed by fire; with strict injunctions to 
conceal the name of the donor. This was “ the ruling passion. 
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strong in ileath/"* It is true that Swift was minutely, perhaps 
whimsically, methodical in his economy. But his parsimony 
was neither rapacious nor obdurate. He refused the offer of pe- 
cuniary aid from Harley and Bolingbroke, when his necessities 
and their obligations, might have well justified its acceptance. 
He allowed Pope to enrich himself by the sale of his poetical 
productions, and gave to booksellers the copyright of his 
political treatises, which they would have been glad to purchase 
for very considerable sums. No ; thorough misers” are not 
made ofsucli stuff as this. And yet Mr. Cooke says, that“ the 
“ avarice which tormented Swift, never tormented Boling- 
“ broke’s mind.'''' Happy had it been for Bolingbroke if Swift’s 
avarice had tormented, or at least influenced, his mind. Swift 
had small resources, which he sedulously husbanded, that he 
might have wdierewithal to maintain his own^ independence, 
serve the necessities of his friends, and give to him that 
needeth.” Bolingbroke, during the greatest portion of his life, 
had ample resources, which he profusely squandered in the 
gratification of his own vanity and sensuality, or bestowed 
upon the w^thless ministers of his pleasures. In short, 
Bolingbroke, from large means, gave little ; Swift, from small 
means, gave much. Never, surely, w ere praise and blame so 
preposterously awarded ; and never w^as contrast instituted that 
<leserved so well to be reversed, as when the praise of liberality 
is ascribed to Bolingbroke, and the imputation of avarice laid 
uj)on Swift. 

Let us now see upon what evidence Swift is chargeil witli 
infidelity, and, of consequence, with systematic hypocrisy. 
Mr. (k)oke admits that it w'as only late in life that Bolingbroke 
avowed his deistical creed ; but, his infidelity peeps out 
occasionally in his correspondence with Swdft, and these 
allusions seem never to have called forth a reprix)f from the 
‘‘ dignitary.” Has Mr. Cooke, whom w^e believe to be a sincere 
Christian, had so little intercourse with mankind as never to 
have seen infidelity “ peep out*^ in the presence of himself or 
other Christians, and yet escape without reproof.^ The argu- 
ment scarcely amounts to a presumption; and is more than 
neutralised by the fact, that in this very same correspondence 
with Swift, Bolingbroke always treats religious topics as if he 
were addressing a sincere believer. Confideutial as this corres- 
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pondeiicc was, if he had entertained a suspicion to the contrary, 
it is scarcely possible that it should not have “ peeped out,” or 
rather openly showed itself, as his opinion of Poj)e actually 
docs in his correspondence with him. The loose idle ^rossipof 
Mallet’s widow, detailed by M. Grimouard, importing* that the 
distinguished characters who frequently met llolingbroke at 
her house, “ etoit une socicHe de part deistes,’** is utterly 
unwortliy of any credit or regard. 

If the speculative ojnnions of Bolingbroke and Swift were 
identical, their practical principles were at least sufficiently 
discrepant. Swift exerted all his literary talents to recommend 
Christianity ; Bolingbroke, to discredit it. AVe would by no 
means undertake the hopeless task of reconciling all Swift’s 
“ sayings and doings” to the high standard of Christian mora- 
lity; but there is much more that cannot be reconciled, by 
any ingenuity, to the hypothesis of his being an infidel. 

We have an opportunity of contemplating the characters of 
Bolingbroke and Swift, under circumstances closely analogous, 
and under circumstances, too, in which men do not usually, 
indeed scarcely can, dissemble. It was the fate of both, after all 
other ties of affection were broken — all other hopes of worldly 
comfort annihilated — to watch over the tlying hours of their 
respective consorts, to whom they were each tenderly attacheil, 
and to console whom, since they could not restore them, all the 
resources of their minds were put in requisition. In this 
situation Bolingbroke admits the ineffectiveness of his philo- 
sophy. He confesses that he is incapable either of receiving, or 
of communicating, consolation. A man who thinks and feels 
“ as I do,” he writes, ‘‘ can find no satisfaction in the present 

scene.” 

Swift, under similar circumstances, encourages liis sinking 
invalid to raise her thoughts and hopes to a future and 
invisible world; and to lift her heart to God in penitence 
and prayer, through faith in a Redeemer. The forms of 
prayer which Swift composed and used, on that painful 
occasion, are indubitable monuments of his piety, as well as 
of his affection. We have no hesitation in saying, that it is 
not only improbable, but impossible (for we think there is a 
limit to human hypocrisy), that any person, under such cir- 
cumstances, should have drawn up, and used these forms, 
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and yet not believed in the authenticity of the Christian 
Scriptures. 

Mr. Cooke, as we think, undervalues Swift’s literary, as 
much as his inorjil and religious, character. lie tells us, that 
Bolingbroke, Addison, and Swift, were acknowledged as the 
triumvirate who infused elegance into <)ur language. Among 
“ these, the first place was assigned to Bolingbroke, and it 
“ would not be difficult to prove tliat he deserves it. Swift 
“ has never been thought of as his rival : his ]>lain and un- 
“ pretending language, so utterly devoid of figure or 
“ ornament, could never be compared with that of a man 
“ he was always ready to acknowledge as his master.'” 
SwifVs language “u* plain and unj)retending ;*"* Bolingbroke’s, 
on the contrary, full of ornament and figure ; true : but this 
does not decide the question at once in favour ftf Bolingbroke. 
T’hcy were both acconijdished literary gladiators. The peer 
advanced, with a dignified jmd imposing air, assumed a grace- 
ful but studied attitude, flourished his shining rapier, as if he 
woidd dazzle the eyes, before he pierced the breast, of his 
opponents. The dean advanced in an easy and natural, 

almost negligent, manner,*” looked merely at the mark he 
had to strike, and subdued his foe before he put him on his 
guard. In truth, the simplicity of Swiffs style is its charm ; 
and it is its strength. The fault of Bolingbroke’s, is its 
affectation of ornament. Its march is encumbered by the 
richness of the drejps, and the argument obscured by a pro- 
fusion of figuroB. We do not hesitate to say, that the best 
specimen of Boliiigbroke’s style is to be found in some of 
those papers in the Craftsman^ which he wrote with the 
intention of concealing the writer ; and it is in them, too, that 
he most resembles Swift. He wrote, as Swift always wrote, 
not to astonish, but to convince. He thought of his cause, 
and not of his fame. He was unpretending,’’ and he was 
effective. 

Swift was sparing in the use of metaphors ; he could carry 
his point without them. To introduce them, therefore, would 
have been superfluous, at least — if not impertinent. Men who 
scarcely know their own meaning, or, kno>ving it, are unable 

to convey an accurate idea of it in literal terms ^in other 

Avords, persons whose intellectual vision is obscure, or Avhose 
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command of language is imperfect — take refuge in circumlo- 
cutory and figurative illustrations. Affectation sometimes 
adopts, from choice, the fault to which weakness has recourse, 
from necessity. From this affectation, or this w^eakness, 
Bolingbroke himself is by no means exempt, even in the most 
elaborate of his philosophical wwks. 

Again, wc are quite at a loss to discover upon wdiat grounds 
Mr. Cooke should assert that Swift was always ready to ac- 

knowledge Bolingbroke as his master.'’ When Swift was first 
introduced to Bolingbroke, he was of the mature age of forty- 
one. His mind w^as furnished with a rich store of knowledge, 
classical, historical, political, and literary. His style was 
already formed. His character as an author was established. 
He was fully conscious of his powers ; and was not the j>erson 
to call any man his master, least of all a young man of thirty. 
He met Bolingbroke as an eqvial, anti in that equality ever 
maintained himself. What then had Swift, a country vicar, to 
throw into the scale against the preponderance of Bolingbrokt*‘’s 
rank ? what, but his unrivalled talents Again, 

In which department, we should wish to learn, was Boling- 
broke his master.^ Was it in ].K)etry In this province, at 
least, Bolingbroke was the scholar, and a .very unpromising 
one. Was it in theology ? Was it in classical taste and eru- 
dition ? In these, again, Swift will not lose by the compariw^ii. 
Of their relative merits, as masters of language, we will pro- 
nounce nothing categorically. It is too much a matter of mere 
taste. Sub jndice lis est. Well, then it i>iust be in the 
department of politics that Bolingbroke leaves his pupil behind, 
at such a hopeless distance. And yet, if the merit of political 
writings is to be tested by their effects, the balance here again 
will seem in favour of Swift. No compositions that Boling- 
broke ever wrote or ever spoke, powerful and splendid as they 
are, produced effects bearing any comparison to those produced 
by Swift’s Conduct of the Allies^ and Drapieys Letter 8. 
On the effect of the former publications on the English mind 
we have already said a few words. But magical as that was, 
it was nothing compared with the overwhelming effect of the 
latter over the Irish nation. 

The Drapipys Letters not only turned the hearts of the 
people to him, as one man, but suspended the functions of 
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government, and erected the Dean of St. Patrick’s into the 
autocrat of Ireland. The agitations of the storm were felt 
even in England, and shook Walpole upon his ministerial 
throne. He would have wished, but durst not venture, to 
arrest him. Swift, strong in the cause he had advocated, in 
his conscious integrity, and the attachment of the people, long 
enjoyed the popidarity and gratitude he had so well deserved, 
and set his enemies at defiance. 

It is scarcely necessary to enter into any formal vindication 
of Johnson and Warburton, against certain contemptuous 
aspersions of Mr. Cooke. All that we shall say, is, that when 
writers have passed from the scene a century, or even half of 
that period, and yet are remembered and read as generally as 
Jolmscjn and Warburton, it is too late to demolish their 
characters by a passing sarcasm. To speak of ^thein contemp- 
tuously, reflects ridicule on the critics — more than on the 
autliors. 

We had intended to have presented our readers with a brief 
analysis of the metaphysical opinions pf Bolingbrokc, which he 
has dignified with the title of First Philosophy; together 
with a conipeiidious review of his arguments against the histo- 
rical evidences of Christianity. But we have already exceeded 
the limits assigned us, and must postpone those parts of our 
subject to a future number. What we have further to add, is, 
that wc arc far from considering Bolingbroke either that pro- 
digy of intellect, or that monster of vice, which his admirers 
on one hand, and tiis assailants on the other, have chosen to 
represent him. Yet do we believe that, if his moral principles 
had been sufficiently strong to regulate the course of his ambi- 
tion, and control the impetuosity of his passions, he might have 
escaped those humiliations and calamities by which he was 
overwhelmed, and taken the highest station to which a subject 
is permitted to aspire. But so infatuated was he with the 
charms of power and pleasure, that, after pursuing them to his 
ruin in early life, he sat down deliberately, in his maturer years, 
to devise theories and arguments in justification of his practice. 
His political treatises, as we have before observed, were evi- 
dently written with that design, and his metaphysical systems 
bear decisive marks of being constructed with an oblique view 
to an apology for his own vices. He takes infinite pains to 
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persuade himself that God neither exerts any providence here, 
nor any retribution hereafter; and therefore the ambitious man 
may pursue power, and the voluptuary pleasure, to any excess, 
or in any form, without apprehending eitlier present com- 
punction, or future punishment. Whether he succeeded in 
convincing himself of tlie soundness of his doctrines, is very 
doubtful ; that he has not gained many converts may be in- 
ferred from this — that tlie merited unpopularity of his philo- 
sophical works has contributed to that neglect and disrepute 
into which his political treatises have undeservedly fallen, 
and left a stigma u])on his name, which his splendid talents 
have tended rather to expose than palliate in the eyes of 
fx)sterity. 


Artk’m: X. 

Les Cours du Nord dccoilees ; on, la S/^rret de Toplitz. 

Par Lin Ancien Ministre resident a la Diete de Franefort. 

Paris : Decembre 1835. 

Undkr this pretending, and somewhat affected, title, weliave 
been surprised to meet with one of the ablest pamphlets, on the 
foreign policy of France, and its relations to the great Northern 
coalition, which has issued from the press of that, or any other, 
country. We are not prepared, indeed, to assent to all the 
positions which the author attempts to establish with regard to 
the objects of the congress, which was so ' mysteriously con- 
voked, and so secretly conducted, last autumn, in the depths 
of Bohemia. Yet, they may be looked upon as ingenious 
suppositions, which deserve more attention than is usually 
bestowed on political prognostications, — because they evidently 
proceed from the pen of one, who has a close knowledge, and 
probably some actual experience, of the intrigues which he 
describes. We may be mistaken as to the immediate ends of the 
meeting of the three sovereigns ; but the light which our author 
throws upon their ulterior designs, and the contrasts which he 
draws lietween the efficiency of their diplomatic agents, and 
those of the French government, furnish new and important 
information, to awaken the attention, and strengthen the policy, 
of western Europe. In the article on the Prussian Commercial 
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I.eague, in our last number, we described the influence which 
Russia has long exercised over the German confederation — 
the skill with which, as early as the year 1828, she pointed out 
le Tide de la Prusse '^ — and the tenacity with which she has 
forwarded her continental system, in the presence of changes 
which threatened the peace of Europe. The apathy, with 
which France and England have viewed the policy of the 
Northern courts, is now dispelled ; every day brings us fresh 
tokens of the rising anxiety and indignation of the English 
people ; and the meeting, which took place at Tdplitz, has 
furnished grounds for endless conjectures and increased appre- 
hensicni. VVearetemptol to give the passage, in which the 
author of the pamphlet before us describes the relations of 
France and England to tlie Northern j)owers, under these cir- 
uni stances. , 

“ VVlu;n tiii.* tliivc sov(.*rt‘ifriis ot‘ tlie North met at 'J’oplitz and at Kalisch, the 
journals of all parties, in France and in England, were equally at a loss to detcr- 
the motives and the object of that mysterious meeting. It was the Hrst 
time in th<‘ liistory of European diplomacy, that two powers, wliich had hereto- 
for” boasted of a prepon<lerating influence, found themselves shut out from a 
solemn congress, by the sovereigns of three great continental nations. The 
iiuadruple Alliance had indeed been secretly conchidcd by the respective 
ministers of France and Fngland, hut its object was cxjdicilly avowed after the 
treaty had b(*en ralilied. The formation of an exclusive congress by the 
Nonhern powers, for tlie express jnirpose of discussing secret questions, if it doe.s 
not amount to an act of hostility towards their two great allies, cannot but he 
r‘’garded as a certain j)roof of the distrust and ill-will whieh llic sovereigns of 
llu.ssia, Prussia, and Austria, bear to those of England ami of France. The 
I'omplete ignorance of tlm cabinets of St. Janies and of the Tuilorios, as to the 
tjuestions which were agitated at the Congress, is the most disgraceful part of the 
occurrence. The language wliich has been held by the Emperor Nicolas to 
tin* inunicijiality of Warsaw, and the attitude of the Northern powers — em- 
boldened by their recent conference — has excited the indignation and the alarm 
ol' the jiress in F!ngland and in France. And the public demands with impatience 
some explanations on the subject of the intrigues wdiich have been so obscurely 
eyrric'd on at Tbplitz — explanations, which it is the duty of the well paid minister 
of Foreign Alfliirs, and of the ambassadors, who receive such ample salaries, to 
communicate. Previously to the opening of this celebrated congress, and during 
its continuance, these great statesmen lay, as it were, stretched along, with their 
ears to tlie ground, to catch the faintest sound from the mine which was being 
prepared at Tciplitz. But it will not be diflicult to demonstrate that we shall 
derive no information from their reports. 

“ WHial generous citizen can contemplate the journeys, the excursions, and the 
frequent interviews of the allied sovereigns of the North, without a feeling of 
grief and anxiety ? A feeling which will be increased from day to day, when he 
reflects on the vague and inadequate opinion which is entertained in the West 
of Europe of the dangers which threaten it from the Ea.st.’* — (p. 1 - fl.) 
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The autlior goes on to state his opinion that the conferences 
of Tciplitz, from which the agents of the British and French 
cabinets were excluded, sufficiently attest the loss of their 
former political influence, and the inability of those govern- 
ments to oppose, or to anticipate,' the aggressions and the designs 
of their adversaries. 

The origin of the two great systems, which absorb all the 
interests and all the accessory c(uestions now agitated in the 
movement of European politics, may be traced to the years 
1820 and 1823. The former of these systems received its 
impulse from the influence of England; and at the time of 
the sentimental Spanish campaign of the Due d'Aiigouleme, 
it was foreseen that the hopes of the liberal party, throughout 
Europe, depended on the maintenance of a coalition between 
the constitutional powers of the south, destined to counteract 
the absolutist influence of the Holy Alliance, which the 
Emperor Alexander had succeeded in forming to serve the 
])urposes of his mystical ambition. At that time, the policy 
of the Restoration presented a fatal and insurmountable 
obstacle to an alliance, which might have seconded the influence 
of England in behalf of the liberties of liurope. 

The second system, on the contrary, which was headed 
and directed by Russia, was followed with constancy by the 
Restoration. So much had been said of the magnanimity 
of the Emperor Alexander, during the transactions of 1816 
and 1818, that the elder branch of the Bourbons conceived 
itself to be indissolubly wedded to the policy of Russia. At 
one time this feeling was so strong, tliat the Count Pozzo 
di Borgo, who was then the Russian ambassador in Paris, may 
almost be said to have belonged to the French cabinet ; he 
was consulted on the affairs of state, as if he had been one of 
the ministers ; and ample means were at his disposal for 
maintaining the preponderance of the system, and the interests 
of the government which he represented. 

In the year 1828, during the campaign of the Russian army 
on the Balkan, this devotion of the French cabinet to the 
policy of Russia was peculiarly manifest. It is impossible 
that a cabinet of tolerable sagacity should not have discerned 
the object of the Czar'^s ambition. The lances of the Cossacks 
pointed to Constantinople — as the term of their expedition; 
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and France was as niucli interested as England, in preventing 
llnssia from obtaining the supreme command of the Bosphorus. 
But the Count de Laferronays, who was entirely devoted to 
tlie interests of Russia, was at that period minister of foreign 
affairs in France : and the Due de Mortemart, who was no less 
imbued with Russian principles and feelings, was the repre- 
sentative of France at the court of St. Fetersburgh. Under 
this two-fold influence, no attention was paid to the well- 
grounded remonstrances of other }K)wcrs ; it was in vain that 
Prince Metternich solicited the French government to accede 
to the league which had naturally been formed between the 
cabinets of Vienna and of London ; it w^as in vain that the 
Duke of Wellington seconded the representations made by the 
Austrian cabinet; — the minister De I^aferronays was deaf to 
tliese observations. In the meantime. Count Pozzodi Borgodid 
not cease to allure tlie French government by every possible 
means — ^liy hopes which could never be realised — and by hints 
that the frontiers of the Rhine might perhaps be the recom- 
pense which France would receive for the support she gave to 
Russia. M. de Laferronays rejected the co-operation of 
England and of Austria at that critical juncture; and the 
policy of France remained blindly sxibjected to the designs of 
the cabinet of St. Petersburgh. 

Whatever may be thought of the errors and the strange 
illusions of the Prince de I\flignac, it must be admitted that 
his accession to the head of affairs was marked by a signal 
alteration in the foreign policy of his country. The political 
capacity of the Prince do Poligiiac was certainly very circum- 
scribed ; but he had acejuired a certain experience in the trans- 
action of business, and he derived, from his long residence in 
England, and his intimacy with British statesmen, a tendency 
which was decidedly more in harmony with the policy of St. 
James, and more opposed to the projects of Russia, than 
that of the Comte de Laferronays. To counteract this pro- 
pensity, Charles X. was in the habit of dictating dispatches to 
the Prince Jules, whom he always treated more as his private 
secretary than as the prime minister of France. The King 
preserved his intimate connexion with the Emperor Nicolas. 
He displayed much coldness and much ingratitude to the 
English cabinet; and he forgot that when his brother, Louis 
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XVIII., received the Order of the Garter upon his restoration 
in 1814, that prince had said, that, after God, he owed his 
“ crown to the Prince Recent.*” 

Whilst the influence of France was thus subjected to the 
direction of Russia, by the base or misguided policy of the 
individuals who were at the head of affairs, the efforts which 
England had made in the cause of the liberal communities of 
Europe, were paralysed by the defection of her neighbour. 
The battle of Navarino was the finishing stroke of that j)er- 
nicious system, which destroyed so many irreparable bulwarks 
in the East. The excitement, occasioned by the Greek insur- 
rection, was successfully encouraged by Russia; Germany 
became the theatre of fresh intrigues, which graflually, but 
powerfully, affected the policy of all her numen)us sovereigns, 
— the language of her press — and the liberties, or hoped-for 
liberties, of her people; whilst years were allowed to elapse, 
before the diplomatic agents of France either resisted or 
discovered the boundless activity of the Northern powers. The 
statement of the different means pursued by the powers of the 
North, and those of the West, is forcibly and judiciously given 
in the pamphlet before us. 

“It cannot be doubted that the younger nations ol’ the North exercise all 
their faculties, and employ all their resources, with a view to the acquisition of 
future prcpondertancc ; whilst the states, which are in ])ossessioii of ailvantages 
long-since acquired, continue niechanically to tread in the same antiquated 
routine. 

“ A new era in European diplomacy commenced at the lime when the 
sovereigns, combined against France, saw themselves compelled to call to their 
aid the opinions, feelings, prejudices, and passions of the people, and to give a 
new impul.se and direction to public opinion. 

“ Most of the diplomatists quitted the solitude of the cabinet, which, till then, 
had been their exclusive retreat, and mingled with the people, for the purpose of 
taking into their own hands the management of the public press, and directing 
the tendency of the literature of the day. The insurrection in Spain, in 1808; 
the insurrection in the Tyrol, in 1800; the battles of Aspern and Eslingen, in 
the same year, where the Austrian Landwehr combatted for an idea — a principle 
so contrary to the spirit of the Austrian army in the preceding campaigns; the 
adventurous expeditions of Schill in Thuringen, of Dcrreinbcrg in Westphalia, 
and of the Duke of Brunswick, who penetrated as far as Lubeck, at the head of 
three thou.>and volunteers, for the purpose t»f exciting the north of Clermany, 
and the arrival of a legion of German volunteers in Spain, to light against 
Napoleon, were the first effects of the new political levers, which the cabinets of 
the North employed. What then ought to liave been the policy of their political 
rivals at such a crisis ? They should have studied thoroughly the tendency of 
the spirit of the time, in order to have unravelled the thrciid of the machinations 
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Oirected against them, and to have discovered the mine that was sunk beneath 
their feet. It was on this ground alone that they could have lioped to liave 
grappled witli the secret designs of the allied inonarchs. Not r)nly should they 
have been careful never to crush public opinion, but they should have sought to 
give it a direction favourable to their own interests — in one word, to follow, step 
by step, the policy of their adversaries.” — (p. 8, 9.) 

After showing that the fall of Napoleon is mainly to be 
attrihiitetl to his neglect of those means which the Northern 
powers were exerting against him, at the very time when he 
was flattered by their official agents, and that his camps were 
filled witli the armies which he had forced into his alliance, 
the author proceeds to show, that no steps were taken by the 
hVench diplomatists to counteract the influence Avhich had 
been so fatal to tlie Imperial regime. The peace of the 
llcstoration, which lulled them into repose, and the treaties of 
1814 and 181e5, which were the spells of their security, were 
to Russia nn relai de plus sur la grande route 
“ Kuropcenne^ 

“ vviuit, then,” continues ilie pamphlet ; “ what have the French and English 
governments done to counteract tlu*.sc intrigues ? Have they organised their 
embassies so as to obtain the best and readiest information as to the sentiments 
of the people and the march of intellect in the foreign states in which they 
reside, and the influence exercised upon them by tlu* other powers ? In Ger- 
many, cspeci}dly, it is easy to perceive the difTorence in the activity and intelli- 
gence of the various European embassies, and to appreciate accordingly their 
respective merits, lii the greater capitals, they escape observation ; but this is 
by no means the case in the smaller German residences ; Dresden, for instance, 
is the rendezvous of a great portion of the European diplomacy. The number 
of persons employed in the embassies of the northern courts is very considerable, 
and those attached to t^e Russian embassy have, as everywhere else, the 
majority. They may.J)e seen everywhere in society, in all the literary coteries, 
at every public place expressing themselves in the purest German, and by 
degrees mixing entirely with the people of the country. The French embassy 
is the only one of which almost nothing is lieard. The persons w’ho compose it 
never quit that society in wdiicli French alone is spoken, and are thus entirely 
confined to the circle of the corps diplomatique. The embassy at the court of 
Dresden is, however, of the greatest imimrtance to all the cabinets of Europe, 
who are interested in the political situation and future fate of Germany ; and 
Leipsic also, which is only a few leagues distant from Dresden, is the point of 
centralisation for all the literary activity of Germany, — the focus in which all the 
ideas, hopes, and fears, of the nation arc united. It may be questioned whether 
the French government has ever required fruni its diplomatic agents any reports 
as to the changes of public opinion in Germany, either with regard to France or 
any other nation. With regard to Russia, for instance — in a country in which 
neither the liberty of the press, nor political debates exist, observation is the 
only means by which the secret designs of the government can be discovered ; 
and it is precisely in those countries, where national opinions are stifled by the 
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censorship of the press, that it is most easy to detect the hidden policy of the 
rulers. Again, it may be doubted whether the diplomatic agents of France at 
Munich, a town at so short a distance from Augsburg, have ever addressed to 
the government a single report as to the origin of those semi-oflicial articles 
that so frequently find their way into the Augsburg Gazette, the importance of 
which is seldom seen by the French politicians, who arc incapable of under- 
standing all the allusions contained in them, and who arc moreover unacquainted 
with their course. So active, on the other hand, is the diplomatic vigilance of 
Russia, that the embassy of that court in Dresden caused, some time since, a 
little German keepsake to be confiscated, because an unfortunate novel writer 
had dared to introduce a talc, founded on the assassination of the Emperor 
Paul, in 1799. Thus, not the slightest occurrence in Germany esctipes the 
observation of the cabinet of St. Petersburgh. Germany, which was the theatre 
of the last great European conflict, is now the mark at which the political 
intrigues of Russia are aimed ; and it will doubtless witness the issue of that 
great struggle, on which depends the freedom, or the subjection, of Europe.*’ — 
(pp. 11-13.) 

These remarks may be applied with equal justice, we 
believe, to the general character of the British legations in 
Germany ; and notwithstanding the great changes which were 
necessarily brought about by the revolution of July, there is 
no reason to supjiose that the diplomatic agents of France 
were more trusted, or enabled to act \vith greater vigour, 
under the government of Louis Philippe than under that of 
Charles X.. During the Bestoration, a tendency to cherish 
whatever encouraged the hopes w^hich had been formed of 
establishing the royal authority on more absolute principles 
had induced a blind compliance with the purposes of Russia. 
After the Revolution, the desire of peace, and the internal 
difficulties which awaited the new dynasty, necessitated the 
adoption of a temporizing line of foreign jx)licy — which frus- 
trated the hopes of the liberal party in Europe, abandoned 
Poland to its fate, and diminished the influence of France in 
the councils of the European powers. 

The accomplishment of so complete a revolution without 
violent hostilities, and without those great military movements 
which disturb the foundations of empires, is indeed one of the 
rarest occurrences in history. The changes which have taken 
place in Europe during the last two centuries have always 
been followed by war. Louis Philippe does not owe his crown, 
like William III., to battles, such as those of the Boyne, or 
La Hogue; nor has his system been consolidated, like the 
power of Napoleon, by the uncertain issue of a hundrtHl fights. 
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But he has been enabled to retain that perilous eminence, to 
which he was raised by so violent an ebullition of popular 
feeling, because his personal influence and talents were felt to 
be the best security which could be had against the general 
disturbance of Europe — because his accession was at once 
recognised by the corps diplomatique at Paris — and because 
his foreign policy has been governed by the strictest rules of 
prudence, amounting sometimes to pusillanimity, and fre- 
quently neglecting the iiftmediate interests of France, to 
secure the good-will of the Northern powers. 

Nevertheless, the impulsion which France had received from 
her last revolution, removed all doubt as to the policy she 
must ultimately pursue. The government might, indeed, be 
able to propitiate the Russian cabinet, with a view to the 
maintenance of peace in Europe; the sacrifices which it was 
willing to make to the Czar might deter him from openly 
espousing the cause of the elder branch of the Bourbons ; but 
the jxiliey of France was thenceforward inseparably united to 
that of Great Britain, and the only firm alliance which she 
could contract was with a people governed, like herself, by free 
institutions, and advancing, like her, in the track of social 
reform. Placed between the Russian and the English systems, 
Louis Philippe found that it was his first interest to temporize ; 
but his own personal opinions, and the principles of his 
government, left him no shadow of a doubt as to his final 
choice. This position was, indeed, sufficiently evident, within 
a very short time after his accession to the throne. One of the 
first acts of the hew king was the nomination of Prince Talley- 
rand to the French embassy in London. 

M. de Talleyrand had powerfully contributed to induce 
Louis Philipj^e to accept the crown ; and he at once acquired 
an immense importance in France. During the last five years 
of the Restoration, the bodily infirmities which are incidental 
to his advanced age, seemed to have impaired his mental 
faculties. He had even lost that elegant facility in conver- 
sation, and that graceful flow ,of wit and anecdote, to which he 
owed so much of his celebrity. But, as if be had been roused 
by the tumult and the triumph of the days of July, that 
‘‘ old man |)olitic^ resumed his place in the council of the 
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displaying: at 'once all the resources of his ability 
erience, heupdertook to construct the system, which 
cf the destinies of regenerated France Avith the 
inter^^l^^urope. 

Tlfe^-almince of France and England, for the purpose of 
reprcMfm^ Tr^e unlimited aggrandizement of Russia, had 
always'^ieep^ a favourite project of Prince Talleyrand. 
During^^e eijipire, he laboured with Fouche to realize this 
design; *he tried to persuade Napoleon to conclude a 
peace with^^iigland. Such was the object of the celebrated 
negotiation 'l^bouchere. In 1814, M. de Talleyrand 
entered, for (t'.shoij^time, into the views of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, in ordt&^ie ensure the restoration of the BourlK)ns; but 
at the congress of Vienna he deserted the interests of tlie 
Russian cabinet, when the fate of Poland and of Saxony was 
under discussion ; and he Joined Prince Mettcrnich and Lord 
Castlereagh in the* secret treaty of the month of b\'bruary 
1814, which was intended to establish a standing force against 


the Russian system. ’ At the time of the second Restoration, 
the hatred which the Emperor Alexander bore to IVince 
Talleyrand knew no bounds; Louis XVIII. was compelled 
to sacrifice that able adviser .to the personal resentment of his 
ally ; and the ministry of the Due de Richelieu was then 
formed, under the auspices of Russia. Thenceforward tlie 
influence of M. de Talleyrand gradually diminished; — the 
Restoration, which owed its existence to his services, scarcely 
consulted him in 1830. J3ut with Louis Philip[)e all his 
influence returned — and the diplomatic views ofM. de Talley- 
rand were adopted as the basis of the system pursued by the 
new government. 

The object of this system was simply to found a lasting 
alliance between France and England — not based upon the 
transient interests which afl'ected them in common, but uf)on 
the similarity of their institutions, and the harmony of public 
feeling in the two countries. The principles, which thus con- 
nected the cabinets of the Tuileries and St. James’s, could not 
but be strengthened by the dangers which threatened them 
both, from the ambition and the barbarism of the North. 
Starting from this wide basis, all the questions which might 
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arise in the course of events would' be 'disposetf-ofr^/j^ely 
accessory to the great and lasting purposes of -the 
of the two nations. ' ' 

It was sTOn discovered that Louis Philippe/;^]^p|^Sl the 
princes of the House of Bourbon, reserved the^ir^&n of 
foreign affairs to himself : and many important di^atnes, and 
secret missions, constantly emanate from the priM^te mbinet of 
the palace, through Baron Fain — the King'^s cc^deptidl secre- 
tary. Like George III., Louis Philippe disdq&^t%‘ constitu- 


tional inactivity of a limited monarchy ; aiM^fp^fresponsible 
ministers have not unfrequently had to bear.^id>^e irregular 


ministers have not unfrequently had to bear.^id>^e irregular 
exercise of his authority. The King .of'?|^^Prench prides 
himself on his diplomatic ability. His ^ atiSSition is rapidly 
directed to all the varying incidents of EuropVan politics, with 
the skill of an experienced player. Bpt if he'h^s succeeded in 
maintaining that peace which is the chief object of his jK)licy,it 
may be apprehended that he has too often compromised the dig- 
nity, and lessened tbe influence of France-Hither from personal 
motives, or from the want of data^ which fits diplomatic agents 
neglected to lay before him. M. Mole, wno was made minister 
of foreign affairs after the revolution of July, gave in his 


resignation because the King persisted in carrying on a corres- 
pondence with Prince Talleyrand, which was not countersigned 
at the foreign office in Paris. He was succeeded, first, by 
General Sebastiani, and on the removal of that diplomatist to 
the I^ondon embassy, by Admiral de Rigny ; two men, whose 


chief merit consists ih their discreet adherence to the personal 
views of Louis Philippe. 

In our last number w^e descril>ed the political character of 
M. de Broglie ; his aristocratic manners afford a striking con- 
trast to the habits of the Royaute Bourgeoise ; and his decided 
tone and firmness in the cabinet, frequently clash with the 
subtle but commanding views of the King. Indeed, it is pro- 
bable that, if M. de Broglie was not inseparably connected with 
MT Guizot and the Doctrinaire cabinet, the place of minister of 
foreign affairs w'ould again be filletl by General Sebastiani. 

In the choice of his ambassadors at the principal courts of 
Europe, Louis Philippe has displayed great sagacity ; though 
his wary policy has sometifnes led him to substitute inefficient 


men for those who would have upheld the interests of France 
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with ^^ater vigor. In 1830, he selected Prince Talleyrand 
as thewpresentativc of the new dynasty at the conferences of 
liondon and when those memorable negotiations were termi- 
nated, ti^ prince was succeeded by one of the King’s most con- 
fidential' servants. It was the original intention of I^ouis 
Philippe to retain the Due de Mortemart, in the embassy which 
he had filled under Charles X., as the representative of tlie 
Prench government at the court of St. Petersburgh. At the; 
lime, the mission of that nobleman gave rise to innumerable 
conjectures; it was supposed that he was sent not only to 
express regret at the turn which affairs had taken, and at the 
changes caused by the revolution, but even to make arrange- 
ments and take engagements which might, at some future time, 
he favourable to the Due de Rourdeaux. These conjectures 
were certainly unfounded ; for wdiatever the personal sentiments 
of the Due de Mortemart might have been, he \vas not autho- 
rised by Louis Philippe to make any advances of the kind. It 
was found, however, to be impossible to retain the diplomatic 
agent of the former government at that important post, lie 
was first succeeded by Marshal Mortier, Due dc Tre^ ise ; and 
when the incompetency of that individual became sufficiently 
manifest, he was replaced by Marshal Maison, who remained in 
Russia until he was recalled to. fill the office of minister of war, 
which he still holds. M. dc Rarante, who’ has recently left 
Paris to assume the place which was left vacant by^ the pre- 
ceding diplomatists, was not chosen l)y the King. 1 1 is chief 
recommendation was his j)er.sonal intimac^ with M. de Rroglie 
and M. Guizot; his chief merits are in his literary attainments, 
his wit, and his manners. It may, however, be questioned 
whether these qualifications fit him to act the important part 
which he may be called upon to fulfil. M. de Rarante is 
deficient in firmness of character; he is unacquainted with 
Russia; and his qualities are not of the kind most fitted to 
distinguish him in the midst of a military nation. It had 
always been customary for the French government to sencf to 
Russia some general who could follow the gigantic enterprises 
of the Czar, study the disposition of the troops, and form a 
just opinion of the tendency of the military operations under- 
taken by the army. The mon* intricate the relations of France 
and Russia became, the more important was it to weigh the 
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choice of a diplomatic representative maturely, and t9yavoid 
exposing a man of contemplative habits to the difficuIMes of a 
situation in which the greatest energy may be required^’ M. de 
Barante might have been excellently well-fitted to thibourts of 
Vienna or Berlin, hut he is misplaced at St. Petersburgh. In 
that capital he will have to act, with the chances of a rupture of 
interests and relations before his eyes ; and it is to be feared, 
that M. de Baraiite is imperfectly (|ualjfied to perform all the 
viu-ious dutie.s which may arise, in so important a situation, at 

so momentous a crisis. 

'JMie same ])olicy, which has induced I^ouis Philippe to send 
the most moderate of his diplomatic representatives to the 
court of Russia, dictated the line of conduct which was pur- 
sued by lus governmeut with regard to the embassy at Con- 
stantinople. AVlien the revolution of July broke out in 
Prance, (iciieral Guilleiniiiot, who had been an officer in the 
Due d^Vngoul erne’s staff, during the Sj>anish campaign, was 
the ambassador at the Porte. No sooner had he learnt the 
important events, which so obviously changed the existing 
relations between Prance and the other }K)wcrs, and especially 
Russia, than General Guilleminot conceived a bold and 
somewhat hazardous project, on his own responsibility, with- 
out any jirevious instructions from the new government. 
Tin’s ])roject consisted in inducing the Porte to arm itself in 
secret against the jKiwer of Russia, in order to make a ili version 
in the Past, in case Russia sliould attempt to advance a step 
towaixls the W'est M' Purope. Such hail bc*en the policy of 
Napoleon, in 181^2, before the campaign of Moscow. Tlie 
insinuations of General Guilleminot were listened to with 
some attention ; hut means were found, by the Russian spies, 
which throng the divan, to c<inmuinicate the notes of the 
French ambassador to the Pmperor Nicolas. As Louis 
Philippe was neither inclined, nor prepared, to proceed so 
rapidly, or so vigorously. General Guilleminot was recalled, 
i^d his conduct was disavowed. He was succeeded by Admi- 
ral Roussin, wlio has few of the (pialities requireil to counter- 
balance the growing influence of Russia in Constantinople. 
It has been the great error of Ix)uis Philippe to treat the 
Eastern question, from the first, as a point of secondary im- 
portance. His first object has been to consolidate liis throne; 
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and principal means, by wliicli he conceived that end to 
be att^iable, has been the preservation of peace ; to that end 
he has not been unwilling to sacrifice the influence and those 
principles, which would have been the- surest guarantees of the 
honour and prosperity of France. 

The French embassy at Vienna is filled by M. de St. 
Aulaire, who has the same literary pretensions as M. de 
llarante. Asa man of quality > he is no unfitting jiersonifica- 
tion of the French marcpiises of the ancient rlyhne ; but, 
although lie can boast the graces of a courtier, he is deficient 
in the penetration and comprehensive activity of a states- 
man. M. de St. Aulaire has identilied himself at Vienna with 
the jxilitics of Prince Metternich. lie has bejn contemt to 
follow and ajiprove, where he ought to have led the Austrian 
cabinet into a closer alliance with the French government. 
He might have fanned the incipient jealousies with which 
Prince Metternich watched the conduct of Russia, in the 
ailairs of the East. He might have eonvmced the Austrian 
Ccibinct that the intimate alliance of Russia and Prussia is a 
source of numberless jierils to her interests, on every side ; 
that, on tlie West, the issues of the Danube are already 
guarded by the former power; and, on the East, tlie influence 
of Prussia claims an exaggerated preponderance in the (ler- 
manic Confederation. It became tlie duty of a French 
minister at Vienna, to counteract, by every possible means, 
the influence which the Czar is said to have accjuired over 
Prince jMetternich by the agency of gold — to strengthen the 

ties which unite iVustria to her Sclavonic Slates — to warn her 
that her share of the Polish booty is alrcfidy marked out as 
the object of Russian conquest or Russian perfidy — and that 
the interests of Austria arc identic4il with those of France 
and England, in resisting the common enemy. 

We have gone into these details, relating to the dijilomatic 
agents of France, because they are necessary to explain the 
conduct of the French government, as a member of tifc 
Quadruple Alliance, tow^ard tlie northern states, w'hich met in 
conference at Tdplitz. We now' turn to the disturbances 
which arose out of the Revolution, and w'hich threatcnc'd, on 
three different spots, to kindle the actual hostility of the three 
powers. VVe allude to the Belgian revolution, which more 
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especially a Hi'c ted tiu* «<5vcrnniont of Prussia; — thePol;:^i war, 
by wljich the sympathies of the French nation were so warmly 
excited against Russia ; — and the insurrections in Italy? which, 
for a time, rendered the communications of the French and 
Austrian governments excecnlingly delicate and precarious. 

The King of the French immediately perceived the extent 
of tile dangers to which the Belgian revolution exposed him ; 
and lie certainly looked upon that event as one of the most 
untoward consequences of the Revolution of July. On the 
one hand, the movement party demanded the immediate 
union of Relgium with France — without reflecting that such an* 
act would have been a flagrant violation of treaties, and 
that it w'ould inevitably have led to an open rupture with 
Knglaud — since all parties in this country would have depre- 
cated the possession of Antwerp by the Frendi. The king- 
dom of the Netherlands ha<l been created, by the policy of 
Fnglaiid, at the Congress of Vienna. It had been protected 
from the possible encroachments of France, by a line of 
fortresses, which were placed under the inspection of the 
Duke of Wellington. Under these circumstances, I.ouis 
Philippe peremptorily refused the union of the two countries, 
which was secretly jiroposetl to him by the Belgian deputies ; 
and when INI. do l.afayette secomled their oflers, and sug- 
gested the extension of the French frontiers to the Rhine, he 
replied, Moit cher Gcncrerl^ so?ive?ie.r~rous tpie Jenwppea 
“ et ralmy furent micL^ de 25 ans de guerre'" M. do 
Talleyrand stiMigthened the king's resolution; and by his 
able conduct, the affairs of Relgium were arranged, without 
awakening the jealousy of England or the hostility of 
Prussia. 

The difliculties, which iirose out of the Polish revolution, 
exhibited, on the contrary, the irresolute and double-sided 
policy of liOiiis Philippe, in its worst colours. The influence 
)i? Count Pozzo di Rorgo had so entirely paralysed the 
I’Vench ministry, that the demand which had bccii^nade by 
he English government, to join in a coimnon protest, in 
avonr of the existence of Poland, w^as eluded — and events 
rere left to take their course. The timid notes^ which were 
iltimately addressed t^> the victorious Czar by the cabinet, 
rere treated wntb every mark of contempt ; and language was 
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usedjV'hicli scarcely fell short of the brutal anil barbarous 
address made, on a more public and recent occasion, to tlie 
municipality of Warsaw. It cannot be supposed that the 
same answer Avould have been made, if 1' ranee and England 
had uniformly acted in concert. The Emperor of llussia was 
eml)oldeiied by the hesitating language, and the isolated 
character, of tlie representations addressed to him. On that 
occasion, the fundamental and necessary union of tlie policy 
of France and England, which is indispensable to the succe ss 
of their measures, was lost sight of. The same union ought 
•now to be shown in the nomination of French and English 
consuls, accredited to tlie free town of Cracow ; a point to 
which we drew the attention of the public in our last number, 
and which we are happy to learn has attracted the serious 
attention of biith cabinets. The same union niii&t extend 
from the east to the west, making itself heard from the divan 
of the Grand Signior to the mountains of Navarre. As long 
as France and England speak or act alone, they are listened 
to with comparative indifference, or they are deceived by 
paltry excuses ; but if they once for all combine their forces, 
their flags, their dijilomatic agents, and their national prin- 
ciples, they will assume an aspect most fitted to conimand 
respect, and to consolidate, if it be possiWe, the peace of the 
world. France w^ould abandon her part in Eurojiean politics, 
if she were not to appreqiate all these duties of her position ; 
and she can no more remain neuter bi^'lween Russia and 
England, than she can be indifferent to t^ie progress of 

knowledge, or callous to the invasion of barbarians. 

The insurrections which broke out in Italy, scxni after the 
revolution of July, were almost as immediately connected with 
that great event, as the revolutoin in Poland ; and the dangers 
which seemed to threaten the interests of Austria c>n the other 
side of the Alps, aj)peared to emanate from France. If the 
French government had countenanced and assisted the revo- 
lutionary movements in Modena, Purma, and the States of 
the Church, it might have been possible to form a state which 
would have served to counterbalance the influence of Austria 
in the Loiijbardo-Venetian kingdom. Rut the first object 
was the maintenance of peace — and especially of peace with 
Austria, whose interests must ultimately lead her to join that 
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southern coalition tt) which her principles tire opposed.' Tlic 
correspondence of Prince Metternich, at that period, is ex- 
ceedingly curious ; far from pursuing his customary policy of 
concessions and half-measures, he declared that he was firmly 
and irrevocably decided to take the most rigorous steps, if 
they >vcre necessary, to prevent revolutionary principles from 
penetrating into Italy. M. Casimir Perier, who w^as at that 
time president of the council, displayed an equal firmness on 
his side; and although he did not share the propagandist 
policy adopted by M. I^affitte, he resolved upon the occupation 
of Ancona by the Prench troops. Since that time, a better 
understanding has arisen between Prince Metternich and the 
h'rench minister for foreign aflairs: the course pursued by 
the government has been sufficiently repressive to satisfy the 
chancellor of the Austrian Kmpire ; and since tranquillity has 
been restored in Italj’, the relation of France and Austria may 
be conteniplate<l with more temper by the former country, and 
witli less apprehension by the latter. Still, the removal of the 
French trooj)s from Ancona is, perhaps, the object of the 
increasing display of intimacy and cordiality which has marked 
the more recent conduct of the Austrian an\bassador towards 
the cabinet of the Tuileries. In the meantime, the French 
government may be said to have owed its existence to the two 
opposite chanicters which it has affected to assume ; — at home, 
it was obliged to boast of having adopted the principles of the 
revolution of duly, ^ in order to retain the supf^jrt of the liberal 
])ariy, as long as it required that support abroad, its chief 
object was to abjure the revolutionary designs, Avhich had 
excited the alarm of all the sovereigns in Kurope. To these 
contradictions, w'hich are more apparent than real, many of 
the difliculties of its position i\jay be traced. 

At whatever siicriiices of consistenej', and of political in- 
tegrity, the stability of the Doctrinaire administration has 
been obtained, — there is reason to hope, from the conduct of 
the government, and from the recent language of its most 
accredited supporters, that it will be able and willing to per- 
severe in a line of foreign policy, more Imld and salutary 
than that which it has hitherto adopted. If the Congress of 
Tdplitz was intended to furnish an opportunity to the Northern 
Powers, of niatiiriiig ’plans Avhieb would virtually reduce the 
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German Confederation to a mere retinue of princes, depeiulent 
on Prussia in the North, and on Austria in the South, — if the 
policy of Russia is henceforward to be the indirect and in- 
visible, but supreme, rule of the German States, — if the same 
power which has created a commercial league against England, 
should succeed in putting a political league into motion 
against France — if, in short, the statements of the pauiplilet, 
which professes to unveil the secret of that Congress, be not 
unfounded — then the only hope of the liberal states of Euro])i* 
is, to dissolve the tie which binds Austria to an alliance so 
prejudicial to her own interests, and to resist throughout the 
world the arts, the threats, and the demonstrations, which 
menace the political and commercial liberties of England and 
of France. Whether this great warfare be carried on in the 
cabinet, or in the field, it is one which will demand the un- 
ceasing exercise of national energy. Wc have dwelt at some 
length on the characters of those who direct the diplomacy of 
France, because they are instruments in the cause we ourselves 
perseveringly advocate. Hut it is not merely by diplomatic 
address, that the objects, which they ought to have in view, can 
be attained. They will need the sup}X)rt of public opinion ; — 
they must seek all the light that can be collected, to guide 
them onwards; — they will, perhaps, reejui re, sacrifices of bl(H)d 
and treasure, to defend the barriers of civilisation, the laws of 
public justice, and the rig^Us of nations. 


Artici.k XI. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable Viscount Melbourne on 
the present State of the Appellate Jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery and House of I^ords, Hy the 
Right Ilonourable Sir Edward Sir(;DKN. JA>ndon : 
1835. 

It cannot be denied that the present state of the Chancel- 
lorship gives great and general dissatisfaction, to all persons 
concerned with the administration of justice in the Court of 
Chancery, or in the House of Lords : and the dissatisfaction 
appears to us as just as it is general. The reason, however, 
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urged by the govern nieiit, for keeping matters in this state 
is most siiHicienl. In answer to a cjiiestion from Air. Lynch, 
at the end of last session, I^ord John Hiissell declared that 
it was the intention of the ministry, at an early period of 
the next session, to introtluce a IJill for the se])aration of the 
judicial from the political functions of the Chancellor; and that 
the present arrangement was merely ado])ted for the period, 
which must elapse before that measure could be prepared, 
ancl carried. TJie public hailed this promise with delight, 
'^riie pros})ect of that Jong-desired and useful reform, ])ro- 
duced a perfect willingness tn put up with the evils which 
it was necessary to endure in the interval. AVe cannot doubt 
that so great a change in so important a matter, had !)een 
tleliberately weighed and firndy resolved upon, ere it was pro- 
mised — tliat, in accordance with that promise, it is the inten- 
tion of ministers, at tlie earliest peiiod of the session, to 
introduce a measure, wliich it would, indeed, be most cidpable 
to delay — that alr<.*idy a bill for eflecting tlic new arrangement 
has been carefully prei)ared, after much meditation and consul- 
tation of learned m<.’n — that it has been much canvassed by the 
cabinet, and will be produced in a she.peof completeness, which 
will mark that its authors estimate the importanci‘ of the 
task which they have undertaken, ami are duly ciualilied to 
])erform it. 

It was not, however, to be expected that ambitious lawyers, 

})rejudiced politiejans, would receive with satisfaction tlu' an- 
nouncement of change so great, so conformable to improved, 
so rej)ugnant to anti(juated notions, and so destructive of the 
splendor of that, which has been always the most brilliant of 
a lawyer’s pros})ccts. Nor was it to be sup}>osed that party 
men would defer to the general desire for the promised reform, 
or omit the favourable opportunity^ of directing public atten- 
tion to the evils resulting from the Great Seal being in 
commission. AVe were, therefore, not surprised to hear that 
Sir lid ward Sugden — the most ambitious of lawyers, and the 
most violent of Tory partisans — had written a pamphlet, 
attacking the ininistry for the evils of the })resent arrangement, 
and opposing the change, which they contemplate. AVe *vere 
not sur})rised at finding the indiscriminate praises of his party 
lavished on their great lawyers effusion. Had we found it 
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deserving of any praise — had we found anything in it save the 
merest common places — liad we found even these expressed 
witli vigour or correctness — we should not have withheld our 
approbation ; but this agreeable task has not been reserved 
to us. 

It is with some difficulty that w'o bring ourselves to 
state such an opinion of a wwk of Sir Edward Sugden’s. 
We cannot help feeling as if it were impossible, that we 
can be justified in speaking in such terms of the ])roducti()n 
of a man, whose legal knowledge, and whose intellectual 
power, in the handling of legal subjects, we very greatly 
admire. But a long experience has taught the w'orld, 
that in Sir Edward Sogdeifs ))olitical writings, it is to 
ex|>ect nothing worthy of his legal fame. llis zealous 
hostility to legal reform has before this im})elled him into 
the lists as a pamphleteer : and as a parliamentary debater, 
he w'as never loth to make a display of his varied want of 
information, on any subject that chanct\l to come before 
the House. In both capacities he has given the world amjile 
opportunities of judging of him. As a political writer, he 
has not succeeded in establishing a claim even to mediocrity ; 
and among the proverbial iiarliamcntary failures of lawyers, 
his has been the most signal. It is thus J,hat the intellectual 
pride of man is chwked, by mortifying exhibitions of the 
limited range, within which very jiovverful minds can work 
with effect, and of their deplorable incornpeteney to gra})ple 
with any difficulties, save those which a long experience has 
trained them to encounter. This w holesome lesson of humility 
is most forcibly impressed on us by the exhibitions, which 
men of great professional eminence constantly make in poli- 
tical discussions. The science of politics — the right mastery 
of w^hich can only be attained by a mind trained in the 
best intellectual habits, and stored with the most varied and 
accurate in formation — requires, it would seem to be universally 
agreed in this country, no ajiprenticeship. IVlen, whose lives 
have been spent amid the toils of war, or the j)ciils of the 
sea — whose minds have been cx’cupied with accounts fuid 
schomes of merchandise, or w’ith the arduous technicalities of 
the law' — think themselves instinctively competent to the 
decision of nice questions in politics, immediately that they 
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are presented to iheir attention. lienee tlie decisions to 
which they come — ^lienee tlie ])rejudices whicli fill the vigorous 
minds of skilful warriors and expert jurists — and hence the 
feeble clumsiness with which they wield the unaccustomed 
arms of political warfare. 

I'hat Sir Edward Sugdeii, who originally entered on his 
]n'ofession without the advantages of a liberal education, jvnd 
wlu), in his rapid rise into professional eminence, has never 
found time, amid the profusion of business, to repair the defi- 
ciencies, of youth — that he should be ignorant of political 
science, is matter neither of wonder nor of re])roach. But the 
strange thing is, that a iiiaii of his acuteness should be so 
little aware of bis own deficiencies, and be possessed of so little 
discretion, as to reveal them. The unlearjied public would do 
Sir Edward great injustice, if it supposed thaU his was one of 
those freejuent legal reputations, which are founded on mere 
assiduous plodding among the cobwebs of the law. On the 
contrary, Sir Edward is not only justly renowned for his 
acuteness and power as an advocate, but has acquired 
even a more solid rc})utation by his legal writings, which all 
admit to be the most clear and logical of their kind that 
have been produced in the present day. It seems, therefore, 
strange that a writer so pinverful, and so lucid in his 
treatment of legal subjects, should prove so singularly feeble 
ami involved, when he endeavours to grapple with {political 
<juestions. But it, is this unfortunate failing tliat misleads 
Sir Edward Sugdeii. He probably thinks that liis ilictum 
will be decisive, without his being at the trouble of stating 
any grounds for it: and that the British public w’ill pay 
as implicit deference to a pamphlet bearing his name on 
the title pages, as the attorneys were wont to yield to an 
opinion signed E. B. Sugdeii.'” 

After declaring, as all party writers declare, that the 
author does not write as a party man, the pamphlet opens 
with tile ingenuousness, and total absence of pretension, which 
mark the following observation : — 

“ If, indeed, I were to address you ns a party man, it would not alter the spirit 
or tone of my observations, because I belong to a party who deem it their duty 
whilst out of power, not simply to abstain from oflfering any factious opposition 
to the king’s government, but to further the cause of good government in every 
ih'])artment, without regard to the persons who constitute the ndmiiiistration.” 
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Does Sir Echvaril Siifi^den really Iio])o to secure a favoiinible 
reception for his views, by commencing with this fulsome adu- 
lation of a party, wliose freedom from factious feelings we all 
know how to estimate ? and with this implied imputation on 
all who do not belong to that ]>arty ? Tliis might do for the 
Cambridge hustings, but it is not the language Sir Edward 
should use either to Lord Melbourne or to the llritish public. 
Of the entire absence of factious feedings he gives a fine })roof 
in page 3. He accuses Lord Melbourne of never having stated 
to the representatives of the pa)ple, tlie cause of so unusual, 
so detrimental a measure (as putting the (Irftit Seal in com- 
mission), or proposed any jdan for rendering its continuance 
‘‘ unnccessiiry.'" Now, the cause assigned by Lord John 
Russell, ill his answers to ]VIr. Lynch, was the contem])lated 
measure of next session. It woidd be fairer in Sir Edward 
Sngden, instead of stating thiit no cause was assigned, to tell 
his readers that a cjiuso assigiie<l, which does not meet 

with his approbation. He then goes on to say — 

“ Tliero are but two {Tveat duties, wbieli tlie stale has to provub* for — our seeu- 
rity against external aggression, and the due adiuiruKtration of the hlw.^; for ihe 
latter, unfortunately, your lordship’s parly do not appear to have been ]n*e- 
pared.” 

This is a grave charge. When a man usfs the term “ admi- 
nistration of tlie laws” as comprelicnding all the great 
‘‘ duties” of a state, .save that of providing security against 
foreign foes, and accuses political opponents of having accepted 
office without being prepared to fulfil this duty ; we may 
expect him to prove, that no care has been taken to se(*nre 
the admiiii.stration of cither civil or criminal justice — that 
rights have remained undecided — that crime has been .allowed 
to go wholly unpunished — that the judges have left the courts 
and circuits — that the authority of the constable lias been dor- 
mant — that the requisitions of the tax-gatherer have been 
unheeded. It turns out, however, that all the ground, on 
which this formidable accusation rests, is the fact, that ministers, 
to the full satisfaction of the great majority of the nation, 
have adopted a temporary arrangement with regard to two 
courts, with a view to effect in a few months a great reform, 
which does not happen to please Sir Edward Sngden. 

From the beginning to the end of these pages, Sir Edward 
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Siigdeii goes on jw)uring forth sundry wise general proposi- 
tions, expressed in tlie most trite, and often the most erroneous 
terms — so ingeniously ])laccd as not to be very obviously 
dediicible from what has gone before, or applicable to 
what is coming after them. There is sometliing exquisitely 
ludicrous in the solemn complacency, with which some of the 
elementary propositions of jurisprudence are stated with all 
the parade of discovery. Sometimes, indeed, Sir Edward is so 
charmed with luiving liit upon an axiom, that he forthwith 
stretclies it into an exaggeration. Thus, liaving discovered 
that, ‘‘the iirs|^duty of the state is to provide for the due 
“ administration of justice,*” he goes on to tell us — 

“ It is not more the duty than it is the interest of the ruling- party that this 
should be acconiplislied. Nothing so justly nifties men’s minds as a mal-admi- 
nistratioii of law, wliilsl no act of a minister so surely wins him general regard 
as a steady view to the public welfare in the filling uj) of judicial ottices.” 

AVe wish wc could think so. But unfortunately, all our 
exporienco goes to convince us, that the public carcs t(X) 
little for the vie'iv with wdiich judicial offices are filled 
nj) ; and tliat a minister may make tlie best legal appoint- 
ments, with little advantage to his own popularity, and go 
on for a long time making the very worst, without essen- 
tially wi'akeniiig his influence, or seriously “ ruffling men's 

minds."’ 

But in some cases, in wliich we find nothing to disagree 
with Sir iklward about, the grave complacency of his enuii- 
c ialu)n of truisms is most ludicrous. See, for instance, how 
he proves thaf the highest judge should he competent ! 
that his decisions should carry weight ! that the law should 
be steadily administered ! that certainty prevents litigation ! 

“ 'I’lic iinporfant duties assigned to a Judge sitting in appeal, point to tiic 
lu ecssity of ajipoiutiug to the ntfiee, not merely a competent person, but one in 
uliom the bar has conftdLMice ; for, if the judge has not the confidence of the bar, 
he will not acipiire that of the suitors. The law, as he propounds it, should be 
the rule for all. The great object of an appellate jurisdiction, is at once to 
satisfy the justice of the individual case, and to keep the j>recedents uniform, 
and atVord a standard for the inferior jurisdictions, and a sure guide for the 
practising lawyer. Whilst the law is unsteadily administered, no man at the 
bar cares to give a decided opinion, because he caimot depend upon the judge, 
and he justifies himself to the solicitors and the clients, upon that ground. Every 
thing uju)u which any possible doubt can he raised, is thus forced into court ; 
and the very means ado])tcd to ensure safety in the particular case, increases the. 
general mi>ciru‘f, until the huv, instead of a blessing, becomes a curse to the 
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people. To the first judge ot* appeal in this countiy, is assigned the highest 
station, in order to give to his decisions all the w'cight which power and dignity 
can add to their intrinsic merits. It is the homage which the state pays to the 
law. Such a judge may properly take all the aid he can acquire upon particular 
cases; but the law will not be satisfactorily administered unless his oivn opinion 
be the most honoured, and that he act upon it so as to preserve one uniform 
rule. Fixation, in matters of law, above all things tends to prevent litigation, 
and to make a people contented. It is not a light calamity,” he gravely adds, 
“ to have the law' of the country unsettled, and perfunctorily administered for 
several months.”- (pp- ^ -5.) 

In another passage. Sir Edward demonstrates that peers 
should not chatter to the Chancellor, tliiring the hearing of an 
appeal, — that a judge should attend to co^isel, — that the 
speeches of counsel should not be too long. 

“ Noble lords should not feel themselves at liberty to occupy the attrition of 
the Lord Chancellor with any other subject during tin* heari^ig ; and, above all, 
the Lord Chancellor should give to the arginneiit his undivided attention. J 
know that nothing* discourages a counsel so much, as the inattention of a judge : 
it has a tendency to render him imliftcrent to his argument ; for it is very 
distressing, when one of great labour is thrown away; aiul if he persevere, it 
leads to repetition, whicli, in its turn, disgusts the judge ; and tin* court and the 
bar become mutually dissatislied with each other. If a judge give, as he ought 
to do, his uudividod attention to the argument, he encourages the diligent, and 
stimulates the indolent, and he can alw'ays interfere with propriety when a 
counsel is rambling, or repeating his argument. The great object of a couns<‘l 
must be, to impress the judge w'ith his view of the case; he alv\ays jlesires lo 
succeed; when he is satisfied that the judge comprehends him, his purpose is 
answered. It is made a ground of Complaint now', as it has oltcn bticii before, 
that the bar speak at too great length.” — (pp. If), 20.) 

Soon after, tliere comes the wise and incontrovertible propo- 
sition, that ‘‘ it is not often jxissiblc to satisfy the losing 
“ side.’’ 

All these remarks are very true; and it miglit, perhaps, he 
necessary, in the course of an argument, to refer to tliem 
separately, as acknowledged axioms. Hut the eflect of tlieir 
being presented thus in a mass, and unconnected, is perfwtly 
ridiculous. One cannot make out why projiositions, which 
are not disputed, should be thus scdemiily enumerated, 
or what necessity there can be for impressing tliem on 
any man of common sense. It seems to denote a singular 
deficiency in the information, either of the person who utters 
these discoveries, or the person to whom they are told, as 
novelties. If we found them in a theme book, witli the 
name of Master Sugden, aged 15, at the bottom, we shoidd 
doubtless deduce from them a favourable opinion of tlie 
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voiiij^ gciillenKiii’s proficiency. Or if Ave met with them in 
ji little square book, with a wocwlcut of a judge in robes, and 
tlie preamble of “ My dear little Hoy,’" we should think 
tlicm very appropriately placed : — but for one elderly gentle- 
man to take the trouble of printing such instructions for the 
benefit of another — for an cx-Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
to issue from his honoured and pensioned retreat, to teach 
the })rime minister, that judges should know something of the 
law they have to administer, and should listen to counsel — we 
must say, that for this, we think there was no occasion. 

From such sanqiles fif Sir Edward Sugden’s reasoning, the 
reader will naturally conclude that the learned, gentleman 
makes no very vigorous effort for the twx) great points, for 
which he contends — the first, that the political and judicial 
functions of the CMiancellor should not be separated — ^and the 
second, that the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords 
should not be interfered with. Nor do we think that he 
succeeds very much better in enforcing his objections, in 
which, in our opinion, he is indisputably right, to the present 
system of keeping the Great Seal in commission. We see that 
some zealous partisans of all the acts of the ministry, have 
thought it necessary to defend the administration of justice b\' 
the Commission of the Great Seal. We entirely agree in Sir 
Edward Sugden’s objections to this system ; Ave only find fault 
with liim for not putting his case as strongly as he might. 
The plan of appealing from the Master of the Rolls to the Vice- 
Clnmcellor, and fnAn the \'^ice-Chancellor to the IVIaster of the 
Rolls, appears most objectionable. The result must be, either 
that the tAvo judges Avill make some sort of compromise, 
and constantly confirm each other’s judgments, or obstinately 
maintain their own opinions, and as constantly reverse them, 
'rhesc tAvo juilges happen. Sir EilAvard states, to differ 
on a most important point of equitable law. Sir Edward 
seems to think that the effect of this, supix>sing both to be 
inflexible, would be, that no decision would be arrived at, 
and no order made on any matter involving the point in 
question. It seems to us, that it A\H)uld sometimes be even AA'orse ; 
for the effect might Ih', that a plaintiff, by bringing his suit 
always in the first instance before the judge, whose opinion 
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he knew to be adverse to himself, might, by appealing to 
the other, get the matter ultimately decided in his own 
favour. Sueli a Court of Appeal can have no unity of 
decision and no authority. Its only merit is the strong light 
in which it puts the possibility of doing without that stage of 
appeal altogether. Under the present system, also, there is no 
responsible and constant judge in the House of Lords. Such a 
system is not in itself to be defended ; and the supporters of 
ministers, instead of wasting their ingenuity in such a cause, 
would be better employed in enforcing on piddic attention, 
the importance of the reform, to which it is supposed to be 
subsidiary. 

The functions of the Chancellor are at present three-fold. 
He is a minister; a judge of appellate ] urisdiction in the House 
of Lords; and a judge of both appellate and original juris- 
diction in the Court of Chancery. His ministerial duties con- 
sist those of a minister of justice, as far as there is one in 
this country, of the speakership of the House of I.ords, and of 
certain others of a more anomalous nature, such as the distri- 
bution of church patronage, and other matters for various 
reasons thrown into his dej^artmeiit. He is responsible for all 
the great legal appointments, and all promotions at the bar ; 
he is the head and superintendant of all tlie magistrjicy of the 
country ; in sc^me instances, as with respect to the Uecorderis 
rejKJit, he superintends the details of the administration of 
justice. As tlie only rejn’esentative of the law in the cabinet, 
he ought to be the chief adviser of all law reforms, and of all 
changes in the mode of administering justice. These are duties 
in themselves sufficient to occupy the whole time of a very able 
and industrious, man. Coupled with tlic general ]K>Iitical 
occupations of a cabinet minister, bearing his part in the 
councils of the administration, and in the debates of Parliament, 
they certainly make tlie oHicc as laborious and as responsible 
a one as that of any of tlie ministers. In all other European 
countries, the minister of justice is a sejiarate de])artment : in 
hitigland, the effect of its duties having lieen divided among 
other departments is, that they have been lamentably neglected. 
The speakership of the House of Lords, as far as relates to the 
political occupations of that House, is a ministerial office, 
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certainly not greatly taxing a man's intellectual jDowers, but 
still taking up no inconsiderable portion of his time. The 
business of distributing church patronage is one, which, we 
may presume, occupies some portion of a Chancellors con- 
sideration; and the various heterogeneous duties thrown on 
his office, impose on him much additional responsibility and 
labour. The keeping of the King's conscience is doubtless 
also an arduems business : but, as we see no results, we cannot 
at all nicely estimate the difficulties of the task. 

The Chancellor ordinarily presides over the judicial business 
of the House of Cords, and is, in fact, the w^orking and re- 
sjionsiblc judge of that supreme and general appellate court of 
the United Kingdom. This tribunal is the highest court of 
appeal, for all the courts of common law and equity in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Were the tribunal what jt ought tO be 
— were it to sit constantly, to administer justice cheaply, 
promptly, and competently — the varied and ini|x>rtant business 
that w'ould come liefore it, would fully occupy the greatest 
legal mind in the country. As it is, its business is frequently 
ill done, and generally in arrear; although its enormous 
delay, excessive costliness, and frequent inconq^etency, keep 
the great mass of suitors from having recourse to it. 

In the Court of Chancery the Lord Chancellor has an ori- 
ginal jurisdiction, which he still exercises in cases of lunacy. 
Jlut, since the apjx>intmcnt of a Vice-Chancellor, his chief busi- 
ness in the Court of Chancery, has been that of hearing appeals 
from the Master pf the Rolls and the Vice-Chancellor. This bu- 
siness again is quite sufficient, if properly done, to take up the 
whole time of one man. The arrears of the Court of Chancery 
are proverbial ; and at the present moment a long list of such 
arrears, proclaims the necessity of having the undivided energies 
of a competent judge directed to them. 

The accumulation of duties so weighty and so diverse, in 
the hands of one individual, has long struck the public as 
anomalous and inconvenient. It is obvious that the quali- 
fications necessary to enable a man to discharge some of these 
duties, are not often found in conjunction with those which 
fit him for the rest. The time required for one portion of the 
office, prevents the devotion of sufficient time to the other; 
and the tenure by which one part should be holden, is not the 
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same as that on which the other ought to depend. For 
the business of the Court of Chancery, the best chancery 
lawyer is required — for the jutlicial business v'f the House 
of Lords, a man best acquainted witii the c >uunon, as 
well as equitable law of Fngland, and with U/t law of 
Scotland, should be selected — for the ministerial business 
of the office, the fittest person is the most sagacious and 
popular statesman, and the most effective debater- As no 
individual, best qualified for each of these different functions, 
is ever to be found, the Chancellor has been usually se- 
lected, solely with a view to that *one of tlieni, which it 
is most important for ministers to have effectively dis- 
charged ; and it is notorious that for a long time — we may 
almost say throughout our history — the appointment of 
Chancellor has been made with reference chiefly to the jioli- 
tical qualifications of the candidate. The time being absolutely 
insufficient for the discharge of all a Chancellor’s duties, his 
attention has been, in general, unduly devoted to his more 
interesting and agreeable — that is, to his political avocations. 
For the last fifty years, it has been matter of loud complaint, 
tliat the Chancellor has been frequently kept from his court 
by the necessity of attending cabinet councils; of tixking part 
in parliamentary business ; or of interfering in the court aiul 
party intrigues, on which his official existence depends; an<l 
that often while in court, the fever of political excitement, and 
the pressure of political thoughts, have distracted his mind 
from the attention which ought to be paid to the due spe- 
culation of the counsel, in the case before him. The tenure (xf 
this high judge’s office ought, like that of other Judges, to be 
permanent. The tenure of his ministerial jwwer must, like 
that of other ministers, be made dependent on political 
arrangements, and the predominance of a particular party; 
but as the judge has, in this instance, been made subservient 
to the minister, the discharge of his most important duties, 
and the very principles of equity law, have been made de- 
pendent on ^1 the shifting chances of party politics. 

Our readers will perceive, from the view which we have 
taken of the (],uestion, that we should not be satisfied with a 
mere separation of the judicial and political duties of the 
Chancellor. It appears to vis, that in the person of Lord 
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('hancollor are combined not two, but three distinct and 
inconi])atible offices. And as long as any two of these are 
conjointly held by the same person, we cannot but think that 
one or both of them must be incompletely discharged. The 
person fittest to be minister, is not the fittest to be a judge: 
the person best qualified for the administration of equity law, 
in the Court of Chancery, is not the person who has generally 
that knowledge of other branches of the law, that will best fit 
him to decide the multifarious cases, that are brought from 
various tribunals in every part of the United Kingdom, before 
the great Court of Appeal. It is not, however, necessary to 
create three Lord (,'hancellors instead of one. The two 
judicial capiicities, in which the Chancellor acts, imply a 
double appeal in the same suit. In the Court of CMiancery 
the Chancellor hears an appeal from the two inferior Chancery 
judges : in the House of Lords, he has to re^hear the 
same case in the form of an appeal from l>is own decision. 
Two stages of ap[)eal for the same suit are, we conceive, unne- 
cessary. And certainly the propriety of a double appeal is 
never less obvious, than when it is from a judge in one room, 
lo the same judge in another. We would therefore relieve the 
(Mianccllor from one class of his duties by entirely abolishing 
them. 

la cluMisiug between the two courts of appeal, we should 
<lecidedly lean to the abolition of the judicial function of the 
House (3f Lords. Lxperience has shown the fitness of always 
keeping legislative, *as far as possible, distinct from judicial 
business : and it seems to be generally admitted, that a legis- 
lative assembly shoid<l never, or but in a few' cases of a political 
nature, act as a court t>f justice. Of all legislative assemblies, 
an hereditary body seems to be the least qualified for such 
business. The causes, which in practice obviate the supposed 
defects of an hereditary legislature, and those which invest it 
with peculiar qualities of usefulness, in no way act on an 
hereditary judicature. The fiction of the court being com- 
posed of all the peers, only leads to an useless prodigality in 
printing papers: and the interruption of the sittings during 
the recesses and adjournments of Parliament, prevent any 
regular bar from practising before the highest court in the 
land. Both of these causes produce enomious expense 
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and considerable delay. The aj>jjeal to the House of 
Lords, is in all cases a ^;iiperfl nous stage, and might, 
with perfect safety j be abolished. IV) maintain some agree- 
ment between the conflicting systems of common law and 
equity — to keep the law of Ireland similar to that of England 
— to provide a control over the Scotch Courts — it is perha])S 
necessary to have one common centre, for the idtimate 
decision of all appeals, from all courts in the country. But it 
is obvious that such a court should be composed, not of an 
ever varying quorum of inexperienced peers, but of judges 
learned in the several branches of the law to be administere(l — 
devoting their undivided energies to their important task, 
and giving the sanction of high professional reputation to 
the acts of the tribunal ov’er which they preside. 

Sir Edward Sugden is strongly opposed to the abolition of 
the judicial authority of the House of T.ords. His remarks 
against it arc a sample of his logic. Commencing, as usual, 
with a very authoritative declaration of his own wishes, he 
says, I trust that the House of Lords will not part with 
their jurisdiction in the appeals.’’ He then condescends to 
support their pretensions by two arguments. Strip that 
‘‘ House of the heads of the church and the law, and it may fall 
an easier prey to its enemies.” Observe how slily an utterly 
uncalled-for word is put in in behalf of the Bishops f observe 
the assumption, that taking away the j^ower of hearing appeals 
will in fact strip the House of Lords of the heads of the law ! 
And then the possible consequence, so caiitiously hinted ! 

and it 7nay — not ‘ will’ — fall an easier ))rey to its enemies !” 
But it is not stated how taking away the appeals will expose? the 
House of Lords to its enemies. Sir Edw'ard should show that 
the hearing of appeals invests the House with especial respect 
and popularity, or some other species of strength. On 
the contrary, however, he goes on to state, ‘‘ But an effective 
court of appeal is a necessity — it can no longer be dis- 
" pensed with.'*' Hence we may infer that the House of 
I.ords is not an effective court of appeal. And hence we also 
discover that the House derives such strength from being an 
ineffective court of appeal, that without that prop, and the 
Bishops, it must fall. Luckily, Sir Edward has another 
argument. And what does the render suppose this to be? On 
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what does he ihitik Sir Kdward Sugden rests this great 
anomaly, on which the very existence of the House of Lortls is 
to depend ? Literally, on the size of the room ! We cannot 
expect our readers to take this on our word. Wg therefore 
quote Sir Edward’s own language : — 

“ Tlie House of Lords must always jifTord era excellent place as a court of justice. 
Tf the audience is not larpro, yet the coiiri is open to all, and the importance of 
tlip place. Ihe distance of the counsel from the judge, if I may so call him, and the 
j>ower which all the Lords liave of attending, afford an opportunity of being 
heard to advautoge, wdiich no other p/occ could give.” 

What it is to he a proftmnd jurist ! An unlearned man 
might have surmised, that if the convenient size of the room, 
were the only recon iiuendat ion of the highest tribunal of the 
land, that, ailvantajre inia-ht be secured under another system — 
if the Ia)I*<1s woultl patriotically lend their House and the 
wool-sack to the C''hancellor in the morning, Is there not 
sometliing perfectly astounding, in finding the defence of 
judicial and legislative institutions, grounded by a great legal 
autliority, on tht** size, and shape, and fitting up, of a par- 
ticular I'oom ? ^ 

We fear, however, tliat the l.ords, will ?iol part with 
their ‘^ jurisdiction in the appeals.*' In looking, therefore, 
for the most' feasible means of getting rid of the double 
stage of appeal, we think that practical statesmen must 
direct their attention to the improvement tif the judicial 
arrangements of the House of Lords, and the entire abo- 
lition of the inferior stage of appeal in Chancery. We 
should prepare to*abolish the a})pellate jurisdiction of the 
Chancellor’s court altogt'ther. A}>poals in eejuity should be 
carried at once from the Rolls anil Vici>^Chanccllor’s Court 
to the House of liOrils. The original business of the Chan- 
cellor might he given to a new equity judge. Whether tliese 
alterations he adopted or not, wc trust that the measure of 
creating a third Eipiity Cknirt, pro^xiseil by Sir Edward 
Sugden, during the Duke of Wellington’s administration, in 
1830, and then unfortunately opposed but too siiccessfullv, 
will, ere long, be renewed and carried. Such a judge 
should, according to our plan, take upon himself the original 
jurisdiction of the Lord f’hancellor. We quite agree, with 
Sir Edward Sugden, that the lunatic cases are precisely the 
cases which should ni)t bo left to a }x>litical judge. In the next 
place, we quite agree wilh Sir Edward's proposal (pp. 17, IS), 
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to abolisli the Bankruptcy Court, anti take away the equity 
jurisdictitm of the Ct^urt of .Exclieqiier, which is at present, 
under the guidance of that able [)ersoii, Lord Abinger, the 
most incompetent and useless court in the countr}". Both 
these courts do so little business, and the lunatic cases are so 
few', that tlie new equity judge w'ould have a large portion of 
time left, to devote to that enonnous mass of the ordinary 
business of the Equity Courts, wdth winch the Bolls, and 
\'ice-C"hanccllor’s Courts are unable to grapple. IMake any 
further reform or not, a third equity judge must be created. 

The Cliancellor, being thus completely moved out of liis own 
court, would remain a cabinet minister, with the vario\is minis- 
terial duties which we have speciflt‘d, and a judge in the 
House of I^ords. All the objections, which w'e have urged 
against tlie present union of the three offices in the ])erson of 
Chancellor, would apply witli undiminished force to tlie 
conjunction of* the remaining two; except those w'liich arise 
from the mere amount of* business. We shauld propose, there- 
fore, to separate the miiiisti'rial from the remaining judicial 
functions of the Chancellor ; to make tlie office of Chancellor 
permanent, and t<3 coniine its<luties to tliose of a judge of tlie 
House of Lords. Anew ministerial office should be created, 
and its duties should be all those severed from the office of Chan- 
cellor, including the speakership of the I louse of Lords. The 
new' mini-stef might be called Keeper of the fireat Seal. His 
functions should, in fact, be tliose of Minister of Justice*. By 
these means an end w’oidd be put to the incompatilile junc-tion of 
offices in the same p(*rson. "IJie judge w^ould have distinct 
and honiogen(.*ous functions. The ministi*r w ould have the same. 
The one would be selected for his judicial, the other for his 
political (pialifications. Both would hohl office on the ajipro- 
priate tenure. 

Such a separation of the ]>resciit functions of tin* T.ord ( Jian- 
cellor would not, we are aware, yilease Sir Edward Sugden. 
His arguments, however, against tht^ scjiaration, apply for the 
most ]>art, not to such a plan as that which we ])ro|)ose, but to 
the mere separation of the business of the (;!<jurt of Chancery, 
from the rest of the judicial as well as the political duties of the 
Chancellor. The yiassage, which he has quoted in ]). 15, from 
a speech of Lord Brougham’s, applies, and very justly, to “the 
“ danger of having a jiolitical Chancellor merely sitting on ap- 
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)>cals ill the House of Lords."” Our political Chancellor should 
Iiave no judicial business. We cannot, however, think Sir 
Edward justified in J^ing, tliat even on the adoption of such 
a plan of separatioi^"‘^a)'iA*C6‘ the danger, that the office of Lord 
“ Chancellor may hereafter be filled more with reference to his 
“ political than his legal abilities.*’ That danger has long 
been the jiractical evil of the jircsent system. It has, for the 
last half-century at least, been a complaint that chancellors 
have been appointed, not for their fitness for the highest judi- 
cial office in the land, but for their cunning in intrigue, and 
their skill in debate, rfothing will obviate this, but such an 
i*ntire separation of all the judicial from all the political 
functions of the chancellorship, as that which we propose. 
I’he evil is one, wliich w'ould not arise ; it e.vists ; and could 
hardly be aggmvated by any change. 

Our arrangement would be open to an objection, which Sir 
Edward Sugden brings, in p. 14, against the existence of a 
merely a})pellate jurisdiction. This is one, we know, which 
finds some favour among our mere lawyers : but we must 
own, we can see no force in it. Unless, Sir Edward says, ‘‘ he 

“ (tlie ('hanccllor) were daily sitting in a court of justice, not 
simply reviewing the decisions of others, but bringing his 
‘‘ own mind and principles originally upon cases as they 
arise, he would not be competent to decide with advantage 
“ on apjx'als."’ Why, he does not inform us. As usual, the 
swei^ping assertion rests merely on Sir Edward’s dictum. 
As long as an appellate judge has a sufficient quantity 
and variety ot business, it is diflicult to understand why 
familiarity with the law should not be kept up as much 
by appeals as by original jurisdiction. There is no com- 
plaint in France that the Court of Cassation, which is 
simply a court of appeal, is not thoroughly conversant with 
law, or that its decisions carry no weight. In our own 
country we have, it is true, very few instances of a simply 
appellate court. The jurisdiction of the Court of King’s 
lleiich in poor-law cases is merely appellate; and we never 
heard the judges of that court accused of greater ignorance of 
this, than of any other branch of the law. But the Chancellor's 
C’ourt itself affords the best prcx>f, of the jx)ssibility of main- 
lainiiig a jurisdiction wf an appellate, separate from any of an 
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original nature. Since the creation of the Vice-Chancellor*9 
Court, tlie Lord Chancellor very rarely hears original causes. 
With the great mass of equity law he has had no opportunity 
of keeping up his acquaintance, except in as far as it has come 
before him in the shape of appeals from the Master of the 
Rolls, or the Vice-Chancellor- Yet among all the complaints 
made against Lord Eldon, we never heard it alleged that he 
had forgotten his law during the last thirteen or fourteen 
years of his Chancellorship. And if it is impossible for a 
judge even to keep up his acquaintance with the law, by 
hearing appeals, how is it that Sir Edward compliments Lord 
Lyndhurst, (whom, it is but fair to say, Sir Edward was not 
wont to compliment quite so highly while he was Chancellor) 
on having actually learnt equity law, while sitting in a court, 
in which he could have heard scarcely anything but {ippeals ? 

But the great argument, which Sir Edward brings to bear 
on the question, is that founded on the impropriety of destroy- 
ing the jjower and rank attached, at present, to the office of 
Lord Chancellor. To enforce this argument, he (juotes an 
extract from a speech of Mr. Canning. We are great admirers 
of the genius of Mr. Canning : but we suppose that all his 
admirers are ready, with us, to own that no man in England 
when it suited his purpose in the heat of a debate, or under a 
temporary pressure, could more effectually ’conceal his want of 
information^* His eloquent” remarks, on a subject, of which he 
literally knew nothing, ajjpear to have been very successful with 
Sir Edward. He began by using a fallacy.^, which w’as a great 
favourite of the old parliamentary schexd, 'and whicli we 
shall designate as the ‘‘ Wish-never-to-see-the-day ” Fallacy. 
A great and most accommodating fallacy is this, and very 
serviceable, when arguments against a proposed change have 
failed. Mr. Canning could never wish to see the legal 
“ and political characters of the liOrd Chancellor of Eng- 
land made distinct and separate, considering, as he did, 
that, in the appointment to that high office, one of the 
‘‘ proudest distinctions of the British monarchy had long 
‘‘ existed.” The power of taking a man of the meanest birth, 
and “ placing him in the head and front of the Peerage of 
“ Engljind,” he tlioiight, one of the noblest and most 
‘‘ valuable prerogatives of the crown of bhiglaiid.” — “ A heau^ 
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tlful prerogative,'^ he called it, which, though \t formed 
“ the very essence of the monarchy^ was, at the same time, the 

surest support and bulwark of the democratic part of the 
‘‘ constitution.'^ He also described it as upholding ‘‘ the 
“ standard of the magistracy, and the dignity of the peerage.'*'' 
This is a passage which no friend of Mr. Canning >vould have 
dragged forth from oblivion. Tlic democracy — the magistracy 
— the peerage — the crown itself — dependent upon the union 
of incompatible functions in the office of Chancellor ! The 
chancellorship in fact the constitution ! As for the “ beautiful 
“ prerogjitive'” of takiflg an individual of the meanest birth, 
placing him in the front of the peerage, and investing him 
with all manner of incompatible powers, duties, and dignities, — 
we suspect that this is one of those prerogatives, which it does 
the c:rown no great service to possess. The power of thrusting 
a favourite into an office, for some of the duties of which he 
must be unfit — of pampering him with an accumulation of 
functions and emoluments, to the detriment of the public 
service — is the prerogative, not of a constitutional king, but 
of a clespotic monarch. The Grand Vizier of oriental countries 
combines in his person, inilitar}^, judicial, and ministerial 
functions of every description ; and the beauty of this prero- 
gative of the crown of England would, we presume, according 
to Sir Edward be augmented, if His Majesty were l)enceforth 
to entrust his Chancellor with the command of his armies, and 
Jus fleets, and the staff of chamberlain of his househrdd, in ad- 
dition to his prcseitt duties. The progress of civilization has 
unfortunately a siid tendency to curtail these beautiful preroga- 
tives. The j)rerogative of apj'Knnting to offices, is now supposed 
to be entrusted to the crown, not as an addition to its pomp, but 
for the public gcx)d; and the inal-adininistration of justice can 
with difficidty, at the present day, be defended on the plea, 
that it enables the king to invest an individual with more 
functions than he can fitly discharge. In former times, in 
addition to his present duties, the Chancellor liJid generally the 
superintendence of a diocese, and the care of divers parishes. 
The prerogative must, in those d«ays, have been much more 
beautiful : but it does not appear tliat since the last ecclesir 
astical Cnmncellor the essence of monarchy has evaporated. 

The real meaning of this sentimentality about the beautiful 
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prerogative is, that the high ami potent, ami enormously paid 
office of Lord High Chancellor of England, is one which a 
great lawyer, like Sir Edward Sugden, would#rathcr enjoy 
than see abolished ; and which a minister like Mr. Canning 
would like to give to a friend. For this purpose the crown, 
the jjeerage, tlie magistracy, and the very democracy, are 
represented as dependent on its maintenance. Eep tally ingi‘- 
nious is the notion put forth, by practising lawyers, tliat if 
any diminution of tlie powx^r and dignity of the chancel- 
lorship were to be made, straightway the exertions of the 
whole bar would be [)aralysed, and universal ii|)athy take 
the place of the present universid energy. '^I'his is the 
fiction of every student entering his terms, with the l)O])0 ol 
tlie Cliancellorship whetting his ap|>etite. Such, it is snp- 
jKised, are the ^ brilliant alternatives offiored to young men of 
talent starting in life, that the mere prospect of never attaining a 
higher position than that of a chief justiceship, ora merely legal 
luord (Chancellorship, or the merely jKilitical office of T^ird 
Keeper, would decide them as to carrying their ahilities to the 
market of some morcf promising profession — though what that 
profession even in such case would he, it is hard to siiy. That 
lawyers, who start with the prospect of a favour brief — who 
hang on for ten or twenty years in hopes of the lead at some 
miserable county sessions — who caleh at coloniiil judgeships — 
whose ambition enlarges with difficulty to the desire of a silk 
^own — and nearly the best of whom are almost .always over- 
joyed at getting a puisne judgeship — that tluy sliould gene- 
rally tell these tales of their own extravag.ant alitl sensitive am- 
bition is strange. Ilut stranger still would it he if the jiuhlic 
were to believe such preposterous fictions. 

Some objections have been made to the ]iroposed separation, 
on the ground of its effect on the ministerial duties at jiresent 
exercised by the Chancellor. It is said, that the head the 
law should be a practising lawyer; unless he be such, it is 
apprehended that he will not be competent to sujieriiitend 
the administration of justice, the distribution of legal pa- 
tronage, or the reform of the law. We cannot see why 
a minister entru.sted with these duties, shoidd any more be 
a practisim/ lawyer, than why a secretary for the colonies 
should be an acting governor, <»r a first lord of the admirahy 
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the admiral of some squadron on active service. In fact, we 
see that great mischief is done in this country, by the circum- 
stance, thaH^very person who should superintend the vast 
province of law and law reform, has his mind always so occu- 
pied with his judicial business as Chancellor, or his forensic 
i)iisiness as attorney or scdicitor general, that he has no time to 
attend ]>roperly to those matters. It is most probable tliat the 
person apjxnnted to the office of minister of justice, would be, 
as we believe he invariably is in France, of the legal profes- 
sion ; but a very different person would be rctpiired, fn)ni 
the one who must now also bo the highest judge in the land. 

Having thus gone through the objections made tO tllC altCl’a- 
ticjii of the office of Chancellor, it now only remains for us to 
notice the changes which must be made, in order to render 
the House of Lords fit for the dispatch of tlje increased and 
important business of ap[)oal, which, according to the plan 
proposed, would be thrown u})on it. The alteratibns requiretl 
to rentier the Iloivse of Lords an effective court of appeal would 
consist chiefly in making its sittings constant, and its judges 
permanent. The court must sit all through tlie legal year. It 
must be provided with competent judges. JVe should, there- 
ibre, ajqirove of an arrangement in its general bearing similar 
to that proposed by Ijord Brougham at the end of the session 
of 18J3f3. Instead, however, of a judicial committee, composed 
of competent persons, to which the House of Lords might 
refer certain cases to be heard, >ve would leave matters in 
theory as they now are, allowing any peers to be present 
and vote — trusting to their being kept in order by the regular 
jirofessioiial judges of the court. Of these, the chief should be 
the permanent Lord Chancellor. In matters of appeal, how’- 
ever, we think that it is ahvays desirable to have more judges 
than one. In such a tribunal, especially as the House of Lords, 
it w^ould be necessary to have different judges respectively 
versed in the different kinds of law whicli come before it. The 
CMiancellor should be assivSted by at least tw’o other judges ; one 
an eminent common law^yor, the other a civil lawyer, taken from 
the Scotch bar, or our own civil Iuav courts. Thus composed, 
the court w»ould be fully competent to decide all the cases 
wbicli would come before it. IMaking allow^ances for tonqx)- 
rary absences, we sbo'uld pn>|K>so that the attendance of these 
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three judges should always be required, and that two of them 
should form a quorum. The House of Lords, we repeat, 
should, for judicial pur|X)ses, sit throughout t]|||^legal year. 
This, of itself, would create a peculiar bar for the court : the 
fees of counsel would be greatly diminished : and business 
would be speedily dispatched by a tribunal of acknowledged 
authority and competence. 

The House of Lords thus constituted for judicial purposes, 
would exercise a most eflFective appellate jurisdiction. And 
as it is most desirable that uniformity should be preserved 
in the law of the whole British empire, we should be inclined 
to make every appeal centre in this common point. The 
ultimate jurisdiction in cases from the civil law courts, should 
be lodged in the House of Lords; and the last resort from the 
colonies, should be to the same tribunal, as tliat which ])resides 
over the law of the United Kingdom. Such a constitution of 
the House of Lords, would enable the government to abolish 
the judicial functions of the Privy Council. o The additional 
business thus imposed on that House, would be more than 
balanced, by keeping its duties strictly within the province 
of appeals, and by confining its attention to questions of 
law, instead of allowing matters of fact to be re-argue<l 
before it, as is too often tlie case at present. 

That such an effective re-organization of tlie higliest court, 
and greatest legal offices in the country, would be \vorth scime 
increased expense, will, we siipp)se, be admitted ; but it docs 
not appear that tlie expenditure of the country would iicws- 
sarily be at all augmented l)y the changes which we propose*. 
The separation of the political and judicial functions of the 
Ciiancellor might be effected without any increased cost. The 
iulditioii of a third judge in eiiuity, we consider absolutely 
necessiiry, whether any further change be adopted or not ; 
and his salary, and the expenses of his court, need not exctH‘d 
those of the Bankruptcy Court, which should be aliolished. 
The permanent I^ord Chancellor might have a salary of 
fK)00/. a year, which is higher than that of any other judge 
ill Kngland, and the {Militical Lord Keeper, one of 5000/. a 
year, which is eciual to that <if a secretary of stale. Thus, if 
no greater change were to be made, no additional expense would 
be incurred ; and the country would, in a short time, be the 
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gainer, by the saving of the greater part of those pensions 
to retired chancellors, of which tlie amount is so large at 
present, so fltely to be increased in the shiftings of present 
politics, and so inconvenient a check on the crown’s free choice 
of a very important minister. 

The addition of two judges to the House of Lords, could 
})e the only source of increased expense. Lord Brougham 
proposed that this should be saved, by imposing the duties 
of assisting the Lord Chancellor, on the retired chancellors 
and chief justices, anj by requiring the occasional aid of 
the judges of the courts below. To taking judges out of 
their own c<3urts for occasional pur})oses, and to gratuitous 
work, we strongly object : and on our plan, there would never 
be any retired chancellors — at least, none fit for work. It 
has been suggested, that some high offices, of* a semi-judicial 
nature, might be made permanent; and that the duty of 
acting as assistant judges in the House of Lords might be 
im}3osed on their occupants. The office of Chancellor of the 
Huchy of J^ancaster and that of President of the Council, 
or Privy Seal, might be made available for this })urpose. By 
this means, these judges would have ample salaries, with no 
increase of expenditure ; or, at least, none that would equal 
the sfiving in Chancellors’ pensions. 

We have thus laid before our readers an outline of our 
ideas on that portion of the great field of law reform, which 
has lK*eu brought luider our notice by Sir Edward Sugden’s 
])amphlet. Small as we think the merit of that work to be, 
it has at least beeji useful in calling public attention to a 
most important legal question. All the acrimony with which 
party writers, for party pur|[)oses, have assailed the alleged 
defects in tlie administration of justice in jmrtieular courts 
— all the difficulties whicli the accidents of political changes, 
have lately placed in the way, of making tlie ordinary 
apjiointments of great legal functionaries — have been most ser- 
viceable in forcing the consideration of important and permanent 
reforms on the attention of the public, and of men in power. 
Whatever may be the immediate settlement of these matters of 
detail, the great principles which the discussion has stirred, 
will not fade from the public attention. The friends of law 
reform may congratulate themselves on the great improve- 
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mont at present evinced, in the general mode of thinking on 
these subjects, and on the additional inipiilse recently given 
to correct*' opinions. In spite of all the prejudices and 
interests, which are ever ready to tliwart us, a force has 
been calk'd into activity in the cause of legal reform, whieli, 
we are convinced, Avill lead to the utmost results that we 
desire. The great cliange, which ministers arc speciiically 
pledged to propose, will produce the best effects, both in its 
passing and in its operation. There is reason to believt' 
that the present government, also contemplate alterations in 
other matters which we have discussed, quite as extensive 
as those which we have vcntureil to suggest. No better sign 
can be given of the good intentions of a ministrj^ The ])ahn 
of law reform, is not to bo won without encountering op])o- 
sition, and exercising perseverance, and grappling with dif- 
liculties — not without dust, and even peril. Hut the wofiring 
it is well worth the irainiiiff it. 


Articlx: XII. 

Report of the Select Committee on Aprivultnre^ with the 
Minutes of Evidenre taken hefore them. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 2nd August, 1S,^3»S. 
Report of the Proceedings of the AgrhnUural Meetings., 
held in London on the 14fth aiid 15th Lecemher^ 1835. 
London : 1835. 

Ficw subjects can be more appn)priale to the purpose's (jf 
this Review, than that which is ]>opulariy known by the 
appellation of the ‘‘ Corn Qucstioir’ — or, unhappily, by tliat 
of the ‘‘ Corn Laws with which last name we head the 
present article. It is of a nature peculiarly international ; 
whether with reference to the fears of the landed interest, on 
the one hand, lest the produce of foreign countries should 
cripple the agriculture of our own, — or, on the other hand, to 
the apprehensions of the commercial interest, lest the exclusion 
of foreign corn should lead to such a disruption of our com- 
mercial connexions, as eventually to ruin our trade. Even the 
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politician augurs good, or forbodes evil, as the choice sliall fall 
upon the alternative systems of friendly intercourse, or selfish 
estrangement; 

At the termination of the war, the industrial peculiarity of 
England, among the nations, was that of a decided bias to 
manufacturing and commercial pursuits ; while the industry 
of the continent had a marked inclination to agriculture. 
Such, indeed, was the character of the long war by which the 
peace had been j^receded, that it could not fail to produce these 
distinguishing peculiarities. A most serious question was then 
pnjpoundcd to tlie statesman — whether he should take tlic 
actual position of the country and the worltl, as the basis of his 
future measures, — or whether he should undertake to create for 
himself a totally new basis, in order that lie might have a 
foundaiion for measures, schemed in his own -brain, but for 
which the existing order of things was wholly unfitted ? The 
war had given us the command of the seas, and thus our 
commercial superiority was established ; and it so happened 
that, during the war, the chief of those inventions in inachU 
nery, and of those discoveries in science, which have wrought 
revolutions in the condition of man, were either brought by us 
first into use, or were by us matured. England had, by these 
means, acquired a greater command over the precious metals than 
any other nation ; because, she was thereby enabled to send forth, 
into the general markets of the w’orld, d greater value in her 
manufactures, in proportion to the quantity of human labour 
expended upon them, than any other nation could send. 
This jiower is the foundation of all riches; and since it 
exerts itself in commanding the larger sliarc of the quaii- 
tit}^ of precious metals extant in the world, it has a direct 
tendency to raise the rents of land in the country, by which it 
is possessed. Whatever excuses may be made for the errors of 
our statesmen, in not seeing at once, and in the happy moment for 
a right decision, that they had then in their hands, self-created, 
a foundation for their future proceedings, far preferable to any- 
thing which their vain and fanciful devices could produce, — no 
excuse can now be offered for that wilful blindness, which sees 
no remedy^ for the evils of its own making, except in their 
noxious repetition. 

In the progress ’ of the twenty years, which have been 
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gradually exposing the grand mistake made at the close of the 

war, the landed interest, from time to time, condescended to 
argue a little with those enlightened men, who endeavoured to 
make them comprehend the error of their course : but now, 
when to every rational mind the question has received a com- 
plete decision, they content themselves with sneering at, or 
crying down, every man who considerately points out to them 
those sure and undeviating laws of human affairs, which never 
fail in the end to punish all nations which despise their dictates. 
To say the least of it, this is a disgraceful course ; and when 
we think on the names of the many prominent men among us — 
their stations in life, and their necessary education — who seek 
to confound the voice of wisdom, by calling up the vociferous 
cheers of thoughtless auditories, with the words, ‘‘ Philoso- 
“ phers,” and “ Theorists,*” used as cant terms, irreverently 
intended to imply ignorance and absurdity in men of science, 
— we blush for tlie upper ranks of our national society. 

Two-and-twenty years of habitual hostility had rendered 
the business of war a sort of second nature to the country ; 
by calling into exercise many branches of industry peculiar to 
that state, and which could not but fall into disuse upon the 
return of peace. The transition was necessarily a painful one, 
even under the most skilful management ; and the “ revulsion,’* 
as it was then termed, by which that transition was attended, 

was, to a great extent, unavoidable, and irremediable except 
by the lapse of time. But though many of the employments 
of war were inapplicable to a state of peace, there was nothing 
in the respective natures of agriculture and commerce to render 
one, more than the other, unfit to meet the change. They 
were both equally peaceful employments : why then, while we 
were suffering under unavoidable change in some matters — 
while change in se constituted our peculiar grievance of the 
time— why, at that time, seek to make forcible change in 
other matters, and thus aggravate the evil which was of a 
temporary nature, by superadding another evil, to which no 
definite limit can be assigned ? 

As if war of some kind, with the rest of the world was our 
natural clement, we no sooner terminated that of the sword 
with one country, than we declared the war of commerce with 
all the rest. And by what peculiar class amongst us, we ask. 
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was this deed done? — By the landed interest, is the answer. 
And who, now, at the end of these tw'enty years, is tlie com- 
plaining party ? — Again we answer, the landed interest. 

With such views of the nature and character of questions 
relating to our Corn Laws, and their international conse- 
cpiences, it has been doubtless expected, that we should take 
some suitable opportunity for discussing them. Our intention 
was, to have entered in due season into an examination of the 
subject in all its bearings, with the hope of placing before our 
readers the most amjile means of a correct judgment ; but it is 
forced upon us, by passing events, too suddenly, to enable us fully 
to accomplish that object in the present number ; and therefore, 
we shall, upon the present occasion, be content to perform only 
so much of our purpose, as those events seem to render im- 
periously necessary. ♦ 

The two ])ublications which are placed at the head of this 
article, furnish very appropriate materials for the ol^servations 
we feel called upon* to offer at this time. The first, is the 
Beport of an Agricultural Committee of the House of 
Commons, which sat in the session of 1833; and the delivery 
of it may be considered to be an important stage in the later 
j>rogress of the Corn Question. The most marked peculiarity 
of this report consists in the giving to the landed interest one 
excellent jjiecc of advice ; — ‘‘ ivdl ahme."^ The second pub- 
lication shows that this advice has not been taken ; for it 
furnishes an instance of determined agitation, which, if it do 
not die, as we yitlier think it may, llinuigh its own violent 
and ])assionate exertions, will require the check of some 
other power. It is by such unceasing conduct of the landed 
interest, that we arc forced upon this early and hasty exami- 
nation of the alleged grounds of their complaints. 

We had one very distinct motive for wishing to gain a 
little more time before we took up the subject. Some very 
important features of it seemeii to be in the process of de- 
velopment, and we have been watching their progress with 
great attention. A larger experience is desirable ; but we 
shall avail ourselves of that quantity wliich we already have. 

The first matter to which we allude, is the novel fact, that 
this country is now entering the fifth year — if not even the 
sixth year — (ff full mid sufficient supply from its own lands. 

VOL. II. n" I. T 
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This cycle was preceded by another, of about the same du- 
ration, in which there had been so large and apparently regular 
a foreign supply, as seemed to indicate that we had become 
habitual importers, and that, consequently, with a population 
notoriously increasing, the demand for corn would always so 
far exceed the home supply, as to render the existing Corn Law 
an almost infallible regulator of prices. The consumption, 
like the waste-pipe of the cistern, and the graduated scale, like 
the ball-cock, were to keep the price, like the water, at a fixed 
level. This power of the Act has been eiiectually taken from 
it ; and the “ pivot point,” of 6^*., has entirely lost its identity. 
It appears now, that we might have s^ifely indulged the landed 
interest even in their original Bill, which assumed 8()&‘. as the 
lowest growing rate : it would only have hastened a little the 
existing condition of their trade, at the ex[)ense of, per- 
haps, no great increase of sufiering to the people in the 
interim. The landed interest would, in such a case, have 
been only stimulated the more to tho^e exertions, which 
have at length rendered all Corn Acts nearly a dead 
letter: for although the Act they have got, may prevent the 
price from falling a little lower for a while, than it now is, it 
has utterly failed to keep it even within sight or speaking 
ilistance of their pivot ; and many intelligent men, accus- 
tomed to watch the crops and the trade, are strongly of opinion, 
that if we had escaped those few stormy days which occurrcxl 
last June, and which did much mischief to the earliest and 
strongest crops of wheat, the price would now be 8^. or l().y. 
the quarter lower than it is ; and the thoughts of exportation 
might i)e beginning to dawn, in the primitive minds of those 
landlords, who seem willing to recall the hap})y condition of 
their ancestors. 

But this is not the only important feature of the corn ques- 
tion, in the process of development, to which we hjive alluded, 
and which wc are watching with a lively sense of curiosity. 
The landed interest have had but too much success in cajoling 
their natural opponents, into an acquiescence in their measures, 
by inculcating a l)elief, that the first step to secure the pros- 
perity of general trade, is to supp€>rt the opulence and grandeur 
of their iMidy. Now there never was a time in w^hich, 
^ith the concurrence of all men of information, the trading 
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industry of the country was considered to have been in 
so thriving, and, as the term is, healthy a state as that 
which it enjoys at this period; and such is the reliance of 
capitalists in its sound foundation and sure continuance, 
that the preparations for an extension of our manufacturing 
establishments, are going on upon a most magnificent scale. 
Our own anticipations, although not contradicted, arc certainly 
not distinctly confirmed by this state of things ; and we have 
the candour to make this confession, because we are ready to 
receive the lessons of trut^ taught by experience. So far, to be 
sure, as the coincidence of low prices of corn, and of commercial 
prosperity are concerned, in the abstract, our views are corrobo- 
rated, and those of the landowners are contradicted. But it is 
not simply low price for w^hich we contend; we care not how high 
the price be, so it be not materially higher *than in the 
countries of our commercial rivals ; the objection to high 
relative prices ; and at the same time, to that loss of foreign 
trade which must arise out of the restrictions, by the application 
of which, those prices are artificially sustained. 

In this position, the question to be solved, and that only by a 
longer experience, is, whether, if through the abundance of our 
own home produce, we arrive at moderate prices, which are 
not very much higher than those on the continent — although 
we do so by the forcible operation of measures, w'hich deprive 
us of much valuable trade with the immediate corn countries, and 
also with their neigh[)ourg, thus rendered our manufacturing 
rivals— our prices» may not, still, be sufficiently low, to enable us 
to cope successfully with those rivals, as exjjorters to other parts 
of the world, where old markets are extending, and new ones 
are o)>cning. Time and experience can alone give a positive 
answer to this question. The solution, as far as we have 
it, explains the cause of our present prosperity ; but the best 
success will only be the palliation of a self-inflicted injury ; 
for why go farther a field to seek that which is at our doors ? 
As a trading people, we should act upon the military principle, 
which cautions an arm}' to take all fortresses in its way, and 
to leave no strong hold behind it. So, in our commercial 
progress over the globe, we should first exhaust the trading 
faculties of the nearer countries, under the same fear of leaving, 
in our rear, greater cheapness in the hands of our rivals, as that 
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^vhich an army entertains, of a fortified [)osition left in its rear, 
in the hands of an enemy. Let the result^ however, be what 
it may, this is certain, that we have, in the meanwhile, the 
indisputable fact of great manufacturing and commercial pros- 
perity, at the same time that the landed interest, to use their 
own most authenticated words, are suffering under ‘‘ over- 

w'heliiiing distress.” 

These two phenomena, of which we have been speaking — 
namely, first, an exceedingly low price of corn after five years of 
closed ports; and, secondly, the accompaniment of that low 
price by great manufacturing and commercial prosperity ; 
although the landed interest are represented to be reduced, by 
the effect of that low price, to a state of overwhelming distress 
— these phenomena, are calculated to excite surt)rise, as far as 
their progress has been observable, and are highly deserving to 
be studiously watched in all their further movements. It is 
something to draw attention to such considerations; and we 
doubt not, that, when we resume the subject, this preliminary 
notice will be found to prepare our readers, for the better 
and more ready consideration of the subject, in the shape 
in which we shall wish to present it to their minds. 

The appointment of the agricultural committee in the spring 
of 1833, was resorted to in a kind of. despair, when the landed 
interest had first to contemplate the unlooked-for assenaation of 
low prices^ with closed ports. The harvest of 1830 had been 
so defective, that uj) wards of 1,700,000 quarters of wheat*, 
were in that year passed for consumption at an average duty of 
Gs, 4|£/., besides more than a million quarters of other sorts of 
corn. Again, early in 1831, a million and a half of wheat at 
a duty of 4.y. 8d., and a million of other sorts of corn, were 
entered for consumption. It is evident, however, that the 
harvest of 1831, marks the crisis of the turn from n state of 
importation to that of domestic sufficiency of supply. Prac- 
tically speaking, with reference to the point wc arc upon, no 
corn was entered, in a commercial sense, after the prospect of the 
harvest of 1831 had produced its effect u|K)n the trade; and 
in the same sense, it may be added, that from that time all 
importation ceased. The small ((uantities entered by com- 


* Inciiuilii'* IU»ur, rciluecil by c(mi})UtHti(>ti U> wheat. 
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pulsion, or in despair, at excessive duty, and under heavy 
losses, at the edge of the harvest of 1832, are not sufficient to 
weaken our position, nor indeed to have had any sensible effect 
on the subsequent prices. The low duty of 4^. 8d. paid upon 
a million and a half quarters of wheat, almost all in the spring 
of 1831, at once proves that the prices must have been con- 
siderably above 70^., while the entries were passing ; and, 
accordingly, on turning to the weekly averages, wc see, that for 
four weeks in February and March, the price was above 734f., 
and the duty, in consequence, only Is. ; and that there were 
two succeeding weeks during which the duty was only 2s. 8d. 
There then followed five weeks with a duty of 6^. 8d., — and as 
the duty rose considerably soon afterwards, and continued still 
rising, so that about harvest time it was above 20s., and, upon 
the getting in of the harvest, had ai-rived at a prohiliitory rate, — 
it is manifest that the last of the unproductive crops was that 
of the year 1830. By the crop, therefore, of 1831, the j5orts were 
practically closed ; bi't still the prices kept falling. The harvest 
price of 1831 was about 64^., and it sank about 4^. afterwards. 
The harvest price of 1832 was about 635., from which it 
afterward receded about IO 5 ., and the average had been, for 
many weeks, fluctuating between 53s. and 525., when, on the 
3rd of May, 1833, the committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed, to consider of agricultural distress ; although 
the farmers were then, and had long been, enjoying the pro- 
tection of a duty of about 305. the quarter. The harvest price 
of 1833 was about 5os^, and the general subsequent price of that 
year’s crop was about 485. ; and 485., also, was the harvest price 
of 1834. In October of that year the price had fallen to 425., 
and it has been gradually sinking ever since, until, for the last 
two months of the year 1835, it stood at 365., with some 
fluctuating pence. The year 1836 has opened with a price 
scarcely above 365., and we need hardly add, with a duty also 
of about 5 O 5 . ; and still, with this excessive protection— 
wM a duty of 505. a quarter on the importation of Jbreigfh 
corn, the landed interest are calling aloud ^fbr another par^ 
liamentary inquiry. 

The committee of 1833 was of course powerless to serve the 
complaining parties, except with a little wholesome advice, 
which should have licen better attended to than it has been. 
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They apprised the landowners, that the mortgages and the family 
incumbrances of their estates, were matters wholly irrelevant to 
the subject under examination, since the question at issue was 
a trading question, and related to the wants of the and not 
to the wants of the man. They told them, also, that rents were 
contracts of a private nature, and that as, on the one hand, 
there existed no right in the public to call for a reduction of 
rent, so, on the other hand, the proprietors had no claim on 
the public to make any sacrifices for sustaining them. And they 
also told them, that having got a Corn Act, which was operating, 
by the magnitude of its duty, so as effectually to exclude foreign 
corn from their markets, they had better be quietly contented 
with that Act, and not seek to agitate the adoption of fresh 
measures. 

This wholesome advice the landed interest have not takem. 
They are bestirring themselves from one end of the country to the 
other, and they seem to be determined to take the Houses of 
Parliament by storm. The publication of the proceedings of 
the landed interest, which, we have placed at the heacl of tliis 
article, exhibits the temper they are in, and alsf> the manner 
in which they will endeavour to force down any plan, which 
may seem to hold out the smallest advantage to themselves, at 
the expense of the other classes of thp community. At present 
no sanctioned plan has appeared. Many vague suggestions of 
inadmissible or impracticable schemes may be drawn from the 
speeches at their reported meetings; but nothing ap{X'ars that 
has received the sanction of the liody, except, indeed, an 
intention to demand another committee of the House of Com- 
mons. The real difficulty of their situation is, that there 
has already been, granted to them, all they used formerly 
to ask for — namely, a perfect monopdy of the home market : 
and, although they feel no compunction in flying from the 
bargain they had made, when that inono|K)ly was granted ; and 
in seeming disposed to abuse tlie Government, the Parliament, 
and the people, in the most outrageous language, because the 
monopoly does not satisfy their expectations ; although it 
fulfils those of abundant home supply, ufxm their promises of 
which, it was granted ; still they are unable, however willing, 
to conceive any other feasible device, by tlie application of 
which they might be benefited, let the sufierers be who they. 
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may. Their rage, at the want of a weapon, with the will to 
strike, is venting itself in declarations, marked by recklessness 
of purpose and ignorance of matter. 

We see in the publication before us, that under a system of 
delegation, a “ Central Agricultural Society of Great Britain 
“ and Ireland’’ has been formed in London, out of the 
numerous local agricultural societies which are to be found in 
various parts of the kingdom. At a meeting held by this Central 
Society, on the 15th of December last, the following resolution 
— which seems to be'considered by them as the foundation stone 
of all their future proceedings — was passed. It is in these 
words : — 

** That nothing can remove the present overwhelming 
“ distress^ but the adoption of some measure^ which shall 
“ either raise the price of produce to the level c^ the burthens 
“ imposed^ or bring down the burthens to the level of the 
‘‘ present prices T * 

The hypothesis of this resolution is, ‘‘ overwhelming dis- 
“ tress,” in consequence of certain ‘‘ burthens imposed, which 
‘‘ the price of corn is unable to sustain and the two alternative 
propositions of it are, either to raise the price or to lower the 
burthens. We j)ropose to examine the resolution under this 
division of it. 

In the first place, we seriously question the validity of the 
hypothesis. We do not believe that the agriculture of these 
kingdoms, considered as a vast and extensive trade, is, as a 
whole, carried on at a loss : and wo will give the grounds of 
our doubt. 

If, for evidence of the fact, the general tenor of the state- 
ments made by the parties themselves be consulted, it will appear, 
that the distress is assumed from a dry unqualified comparison 
of the present prices of wheat with its former prices, and without 
any regard to the changes which may have uken place, in the 
art of farming, or the cost of production. The average price 
of wheat, reduced to the Winchester bushel, is now about 36j. 
the quarter, and it has been under 40^. for a considerable 
time. These are low prices, even if compared with those of a 
few years before the war: but it is by no means, thereby 
proved, that the present price is lower than of old, when con- 
sidered with reference to the present cost of production. With 
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the utmost readiness we admit, that no im])rovements in hus- 
bandry can be expected to keep pace with many of those in 
manufacture ; but still we cannot but believe, that the labours 
of the farmer upon the various qualities of the soil, are far 
more productive than they were at the time referred to; and, 
unless the landowners have, for the last forty years, been in- 
dulging in mere idle boasts, great advances have, during that 
period, been made in the science of agriculture. The numerous 
agricultural societies long established in various parts of the king- 
dom, by the union of which their present great central association 
is formed, all had for their objects — the encouragement of in- 
genuity and skill in the devising and the bringing to perfection 
of new methods and new implements — and also the extensive 
diffusion of the knowledge of siu^h discoveries. Are we to 
believe that all this was mere vapouring : and was the promise 
to “ make two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
“ before a rank delusion on the public expectation? As- 
suredly not, — ^it was sincere, and has beeii, in our opinion, to 
a very great degree fulfilled. The comparison of jirices ai the 
tw’o periods, affords no conclusive proof of an unreinunerating 
price at this time, unless it be also shown, that all other things 
remain the same ; and it is known that they do not. 

Before we proceed further in the examination of this resolu- 
tion, we shall suggest the substitution of the more comprehensive 
words ‘‘ costs of prodtiction'^ for the word burthen and 
in speaking of the cost of proiiuction, every charge between 
the grower and the consumer must be taKeii into the account. 
The charge of conveyance from the one to the other is one of 
those which have been materially reduced; and, connected 
with that charge, is also the state of allocation of the people. 
Not only has one universal system of road-making rendered all 
parts of England mutually accessible to each other, but the 
accidents of Icxralities, and the attraction of manufacturers, have 
caused the people to be far more ecpially distributed than it 
used to Ik?. The dense, and chiefly new population of our 
manufacturing districts, is placed in a position, flanked on 
three sides, by England, Scotland, and Ireland. The mouths 
have met the corn half-way, and that half-way, is traversed 
with increased facility. The apparent lowness of the present 
price of corn, is in a great measure to be accounted for by an 
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equalization of prices, thus brought about: and this propo- 
sition would be inude very apparent, if we had the means of 
striking a j)resent and a former average, taking in both cases, 
the prices at the barn door. Particular lands, favourably 
situated under the old system, must have now to contend with 
an enlarged domestic competition. The Middlesex hay fanners, 
have long felt the effects of the Paddington canal, and of the 
Macadamized roads round London, which have occasioned the 
bulky commodities of hay and straw to be brought, from a more 
extended circle. These are mere illustrations of trifling in- 
stances; but the great *cases of improved distribution are those 
of Ireland and of Scotland — of steam navigation — of canals, 
and of railways — all of which even now may be considered, as 
only ill an incipient state. It would take us beyond the reach 
of our present purpose, if we were to go largely into this 
branch of the subject : enough has been said to remind the 
reader, that a ready distribution of farming produce has led 
to €*in e<jualization of its prices; and that the productions of 
many most extensive districts, which formerly were almost 
without value, now partake of the average which is the result. 

These are effects upon jiropcrty in land, which the land- 
owners cannot resist or control. It is madness in them to 
shut their eyes against such consequences. The United King- 
dom will be, and must be, treated as one whole or entirety ; 
and it is in the common nature of things to suppose, and to 
expect, that if, in their new predicament, all the lots of land 
are thrown into oncjgcncral mass of equality, upon the redrawing, 
many, that before were prizes, will turn out blanks ; and many 
of the old blanks, will be new prizes. For this great and still 
progressing change, the landed interest must prepare them- 
selves. They may demand protection against foreigners, with 
what confidence they please ; but protection against Ireland, 
and against Scotland — against bogs reclaimed and marshes 
lirained — protection against domestic improvements — against 
the progress of science, and the industry of their fellow- 
countrymen — they can never have at the hands of a British 
Parliament. The price always to be considered is the price 
of the three kingdoms, under every possible advance in the 
arts of life ; and we must insist, that the mere fact before us, 
that the average -in the chief markets of England is now 5s. 
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or Gs, lower than it was before the war, constitutes no proof, 
that the public of England cannot be supplied from the lands 
of Great Britain and Ireland, with wheat at the present price, 
yielding a fair trading profit to a sufficient number of pro- 
ducers, in the cultivation of a sufficient quantity of our national 
lands. 

It is not, however, upon this negative proposition alone, 
that we formed our opinion against the hypothesis of an 

overwhelming distress,'’ upon which the resolution we 
arc discussing is founded. The general appearance of the 
face of the country, amounts almost lo positive proof, that 
the occupation of farming cannot be in distress. We would 
appeal to the observation of the tourists of last summer 
and autumn, whether they did not observe, in all quarters, 
the characters of that trim, neat, good management, which, 
in any calling, bespeaks thriving industry. Still, this is not 
positive proof ; even although backed by the strong presum])- 
tion, which may lie drawn from the great leading fact, that the 
farmers of these kingdoms, have found the means of supplying 
the whole demand for corn, at very low prices, for four — ^if not 
five — successive years, without the aid, practically speaking, of 
importation. We have more proof still ; for it must bo 
rememliered also, that the cry of unrerp uncrating prices is of 
much longer standing. The previous five or six years, are 
represented to have been marked, by unfavourable seasons and 
short crops. The prices had ranged from 20«. to 30^. for 
wheat, higher than of late, and as the deficiency of quantity 
has been clearly proved by the extent of the imports, the argu- 
ment in favour of insufficient rates of price, during that period 
of scarcity, is quite as strong as it now is, with reference to the 
late period of abundant crops, at lower prices. The distress, 
therefore, is of many years standing ; and although there is 
much truth in the remark, that traders do not yield very early 
obedience, to the hints they receive in the falling off* of their 
ordinary profits, it is but too true, that the practical conviction 
is sure to come home to them, in the form of physical impos- 
sibility, if they continue guilty of a too obstinate perseverance. 

We will venture to say, that there is no extensive branch of 
trade whatever, which could hold up a good front of apparent 
prosperity, at the end of ten years of continuous adversity ; 
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and therefore, we invite our readers to take, in the first 
instance, a general superficial view of the outward and visible 
condition of the three classes of persons, dependent on the 
lands of this kingdom — the landlords, the farmers, and the 
husbandry labourers. We mean nothing invidious. We de- 
light in the splendour and affluence of our aristocracy. We ask. 
only for information, when wc say — does any one discover that 
the rank and station of this country is suffering any degrada- 
tion, from a want of the usual display, of the splendour and 
affluence of the nobility, and higher gentry of the nation ? 
Again, we ask — is thA'e not remaining to us, an ample body 
of men, in the class of farmers, actually holding and farming 
the whole breadth of our cultivated lands ; and possessing the 
means of producing from those lands, up to the hour in which 
we write, such ample crops, as to have rendered the population 
independent of foreign supplies, for five successive years. The 
case of the lalxuirers is still more palpable, because it involves 
no question of capital, and is confined merely, to that of 
comfortable daily subsistence. Over and over again, it has 
been shown, that the wages of the labourers give them, in 
these times, a much greater command of the necessaries and 
comforts of subsistence, than that which they used to possess 
in the wages of former times — whether we make the comparison 
with .any term of years liefore the war, or witli any of the 
years in the war, remarkable for the highest scales of wages. 

Thus, then, we dispute the hypothesis, of overwhelming 
“ distress ;■*’ founded, as it is professed to be, upon insufficiency 
of price, and wc do so upon two grounds; — first, that a price 
lower in comparison with former prices, is not necessarily a low 
price — that is, an unrem uncrating price; — and, secondly, that 
all the parties affected by the prices, have, up to this hour, con- 
tinued ill a condition, in which no human power could have 
sustained them, if the prices had been so insufficient, in a 
trading point of view, as the hypothesis assumes them to have 
been. 

We now proceed to examine the two alternative proposi- 
tions, founded upon this hypothesis of ‘‘ overwhelming dis- 
“ tress;” first, the necessity of an increased price; or secondly, 
in lieu of that, the necessity of a reduced cost of production. 
In both cases, ‘‘ the adoption of some measure,” with power to 
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produce the intended efFect, is contempliited by tlie propounders ; 
and as the grand scheme of the association is to acquire a pre- 
ponderance in parliament, it is clear, that the measure pointed 
out, is to be of a legislative character. 

There are two modes by which a high price of corn may be 
secured. The one, by preventing a fall, — the other, by forcing 
a rise. Our present Act works by the first mode alone. The 
older Act — IVIr. Pitt’s Corn Act of 1791 — worked by both 
modes ; it checked importation, when corn was falling below a 
certain price, and thus attempted to arrest the fall in its pro- 
gress ; but if this mode failed, and the tall continued till it got 
downward beyond another stage, then it came forward with an 
active measure for forcibly raising the price ; and this consisted 
in giving a bounty for exportation. Under both sclicmes of 
legislation, the foreign country was the fulcrum, and the foreign 
prices the lever, by which the home prices were to be ke])t at 
the computed necessary level. Now what wc desire to know, is, 
whether, in plain terms, the landed interest do point to an 
export bounty, when they speak of a “ measure, which will 
“ raise the price” — or whether they have, behind the scenes, 
ready to be produced at their own profier time, some “ measure” 
of a different kind, the invention of which, is as yet unknown to 
us, and to the public. Under our total inability to imagine 
any such other mode, we shall offer a few observations upon 
the subject of export bounty on corn — partly in order to be 
prepared, lest such a proposal should be made, but still more, 
with the considerate object, of deterring the landed interest 
from attempting such a course. 

Mr. Pitt's Act of 179J liad a high duty, a moderate duty, 

and a low or nominal duty upon foreign corn. The Jhst 
(246*. tid.) attached upon wheat, for instance, when the average 
price of British wheat was under 5i)s. tlic quarter ; — the second 
(2.?. (}d.) when the price was between 50s. and 54#. the quarter 
— the ‘‘ pivot” of that day, — ^and the third (fid.) when it was 
above 54s. , at which time also, wc may here remark, export- 
ation of British corn was prohibited. This was the machinery 
which was to act upon impetrtation. Under the head of export- 
ation wc had tlic three following rules : — at one price, export- 
ation was prohibited ; at another and lower, it was simply per- 
mitted ; and at a lower still, it was encouraged by a bounty. 
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Whenever the price of wheat for instance was under 44^. the 
quarter, the exporter was rewarded with a bounty of 5s. for 
every quarter, which he should take completely out of the 
mouths, and out of the reach of this people, and dispose of 
in some foreign country. We pass over the changes which 
were made in these import and export rates by subsequent acts, 
because the whole remained a dead letter during the prevalence 
of “ war prices,” which so far exceeded legislative calculations, 
as to render all trade in foreign corn legally free. At the close 
of the war, in the year 1814, the first step taken, was to repeal 
the bounties: and in this proceeding, is seen an intention of 
relinquishing one of the modes, before practised, for assuring 
a good price of corn to the British growxT. That price was no 
longer to be forced above the level, at which it might settle, 
under a simple monopoly at the home market ; but it was 
thenceforth to be left to the operation of that monopoly alone. 
The right of e.vpulston was relinquished ; that of €iVclnsion 
only was retained. 

Ill the year 1792, when the price of wheat was six or 
seven shillings a quarter (Winchester measure) higher than 
it has been for some time past, our merchants were enabled 
to find a foreign market for about 300,000 quarters, with 
the aid of the five shilling bounty. If all other things 
remained the same, it is evident, therefore, that they could now 
])urchase wheat for exportation to an equal advantage without 
the bounty. What tlicn are the other circumstances, the 
change in which, since 1792, has prevented the exportation of 
wheat ? The niore abundant growth and consequent greater 
cheapness of corn abroad. This is the only answer, and a very 
portentous answer it is to the considerate farmer, who is disposed 
to look dispassionately into the difficulties of the question, and 
to try how far, by the strength of his own shoulder, he can serve 
himself, before he invokes the aid of Hercules, as his only 
resource. Now, the lower price of corn in Europe proves two 
very important things — first, that no export bounty short of 
perhaps 20^. or SOa*. the quarter, coulcl force a sale of our 
wheat abroad, at any thing like the prices here called remunera- 
tive ; — and, secondly, that the present nominally low price, must 
cover more remuneration, than the higher nominal prices did 
before the war. • 
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The general reduction of the open market price of corn 
abroad, tends to confirm our opinion, given above, that the 
cost of production has been lessened, by improvements in hus- 
bandry. The English and Scotch agriculturists, will hardly 
admit that they are belli nd their Polish and Prussian com- 
petitors, in the adoption of such improvements ; if they do, they 
will only add another instance, to those already known, of the 
withering effects of protection. No, they will not take this 
ground, they will fly to their plea of “ burthens;” and, boasting 
rather of their sujierior skill, they will say, such is the weight 
of burthens^ that all their skill, and all their industry, arc 
inadequate to support them under it. Wc have no objection 
to try the issue of this plea, because it draws the question into 
narrow limits. In the mean while, we establish tliis propo- 
sition, — that corn is now, naturally, a cheaper commcKlity than 
it used to be; and consecjuently, that the task of forcing up the 
jirice of it, in any particular country, by the ex))ulsioii of a 
supposed surplus to other countries, is a mutter of far more 
difficulty than it formerly was. 

We are free to confess — after perusing the publication we 
arc now reviewing — that no proposal from the landed interest, 
can be so extravagant as to surprise us. Their associations are 
forming all over the kingdom, and at the same time, are con- 
centrating and combining, under a common head, for the 
avow'ed purpose of carrying their purposes by parliamentary 
influence. To this end they declare, that AVhig, Tory, and 
Kadical, arc as one in the great cause, and «^hat all their 
political objects are to merge in that main object of promoting 
— their own pecuniary interest. Under such circumstances, 
wily should we not hold ourselves prejiared for the proposal of 
an export bounty of 20«. or 30^. the quarter upon wheat, and 
of proportionate sums on the other sorts of corn ? Is it 
unreasonable to examine, beforehand, the nature and the 
fft’ects of such a ‘‘ mcjasure to raise the price of corn ?*” Let it 
lie supposed, then, that, by the sheer force of bounty, the 
export of the varicnis sorts of grain be equivalent to a million of 
quarters of wheat, and that a million, or a million and a half 
of money, or more, is paid to the exporters out of the exchequer. 
Some new specific tax, in the first place, must lie imposed, in 
order to raise that sum ; and to this literal tax on the peofile, must 
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be added another tax, less evident, though not less real, of twenty 
or thirty millions more, in the increased price of the agri- 
cultural produce consumed at home. If this consequence did 
not ensue, the scheme would be abortive : but it would ensue, 
although it would not last, for all such methods of hot-bed 
prosperity contain the seeds of their own destruction. Agri- 
culture would receive a false stimulus, whereby the produce 
of the three kingdoms would be greatly increased ; our manu- 
factures would languish, consumption would, consequently, fall 
off*, and the surplus for exportation would increase, and thus 
the demand of the Injunty would be enlarged, by double and 
re-acting causes, until the nieans of satisfying it utterly vanished, 
through the failure of the revenue to keep up the supply. Or, 
if for argument’s sake, we suppose that the bounty could be 
continued, at an increasing rate, with decreasing means ; then 
the only result would be, that we should fall back to the old 
state of a corn exporting country, and emulate, a*s such, the 
prosperity of Polutid, and of the back settlements of America. 
If we arc now indulging in extravagant reveries, it is because 
we consent to suppose, that this combination of all the political 
parlies of the country, interested in land, under the one banner 
and rallying point proposed by the ‘‘ Central Association,” 
should be able to force a measure to raise prices.” They 
say, that with union among themselves, they are strong 
enough to accomplish any thing. Assuming the deed to be 
done, we speak only the plain language of common warning, 
when we iidvist;i the country to prepare for its ruin. 

If, however, the old nostrum of an export bounty lx; not 
resorted to, by wliat new machinery, hitherto unthought of, 
will this association raise the price of corn above that rate at 
which it settles, under a total exclusion of foreign supplies ? 

We now come to treat of the means of reducing the cost of 
production, and particularly those parts of it which may be 
considered in the light of burthens.” Under this division of 
the subject, the first proposition which we present to the minds 
of our readers, is — that there is no commodity whatever, the 
cost of production of which, preserves its due relation to the 
sale price, in any degree equal to that in which com necessarily 
cl<K's ; and, therefore, the complaint of uiircmunerating prices 
for corn^ is almost a contradiction in terms. If we look 
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at the outlay in agriculture, we find that the farnier''s expen- 
diture, consists mainly of the consumption of his own commo- 
dities. His chief engine is the horse, reared by himself: if 
therefore he feed his teams with oats when the price is the 
quarter, he ploughs his land at half the cost he would incur for 
that service, if oats were worth in the market. Again, 

the personal consumption of his labourers may be considered 
to consist of food, to the extent of two parts out of three ; and 
tiierefore, if wheat be at Qos. a quarter, instead of 70dr., there 
is a saving of one-third of that part of his outlay. In fact, 
corn rcprotluces corn in a greater degree by far, than any other 
commodity reproduces itself ; and the main expenditure of the 
farmer is “ in kind.” For the sake of perspicuity, we will 
assume that the land furnishes two-thirds of the means of its 
cultivation ; we have then to consider how the farmer stands 
with regard to his command of the other third. This must 
consist either of British manufactures or of foreign articles ; 
and in fact it d(K*s consist of the two, in various proportions. 
Nothing is more notorious than the great fall in the price of 
British manufactures ; and as they constitute, as it w'cre, the 
money with which alone the landed interest buy foreign articles 
(for they produce nothing for exportation themselves), it must 
be the case ; and we all know that the farmer^s labourers are 
supplied with those necessaries and comforts, which do not 
consist of agricultural produce, at a most reduced, most easy 
rate. It is certain that the fail in manufactures is much greater 
than the fall in corn and meat. 

If we try any other occupation by the same test, we shall 
clearly see how great the advantage is which agriculture has 
over all otiiers. In what degree, then, does the outlay of the 
ironmaster, or the worker of a cotton factory, consist of his 
own production — how much of their expenditure is “ in kind?’’ 
If iron be at a low price, the ironmaster finds that the cost of 
his implements is the less on the debit side of the account ; 
but the consumption of iron in other matters, and particularly 
in the suppcjrt of his numerous workfieople, is so small as 
hardly to be traced. The owner of tlie cotton factory has 
no compensation for a low price of calicoes, except in 
the gowns and linen of his spinners and weavers Let 
us try the case of mining for the precious metals, tliat 
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is, for money itself. The silver mines of Mexico arc of all 
degrees of productiveness, whether varying in the richness 
of the ores, or the depths and difficulties of the workings. 
Their profitableness stops when the silver raised by a man 
in a given time, will not be equal in quantity, to the silver 
he must expend for his subsistence during that time; in 
other words, the owner of the mine will not give a pound 
of that silver, which is already out of the earth, to draw eleven 
ounces of other silver from its bowels. Practically speaking, 
the cost of milling for the precious metals, may be said not to 
be in Mnd at all ; and, therefore, such mining is a trade, 
the first to be stopped by reduction of the price of its produce. 
Farming, on the other hand, is the trade which will be the last 
to be stopped by such a cause ; because its cost is in kind in a 
far greater degree than any other. • 

We now come to those costs of production which consist of 
burthens. — They comprise taxes, and public contributions. 
These may be considered to be of three sorts : — First, direct 
taxes, paid towards the general revenue of the kingdom, at- 
taching on the processes of agriculture. — The tax on farm- 
horses was of this description. Secondly, indirect taxes, paid 
also to the jiublic revenue, upon the ordinary articles of con- 
sumption, such as soap, glass, beer, &c. And, thirdly, dirt'Ct 
public contributions, but of a local char.actcr, such as jx)or 
rates, liighway rates, tithes, county rates, &c. 

The first in this list is soon disposed of. Fanners pay no 
direct taxes. There is a remnant of an old land-tax, which the 
times, by the increase of the property charged, have re- 
duced to an insignificant per centage amount ; and it attaclies 
so directly to the property itself, of wliich it is a part not be- 
longing to the owner, that it can influence the trade of farming 
in no way ; except that it may operate as an almost impercep- 
tible impediment to the bringing of fresh land into cultivation, 
and thereby increase his home competition. Practically 
speaking, there is no direct tax on agriculture. 

How then will stand the case of indirect taxation ; and in 
what shape is the complaint of the landed interest against that 
description of charge to be discussed ? Really, it presents 
itself in a great variety of . attitudes, and those of no very fixed 
character. The exclusion of foreign com, grown in ‘‘ untaxeil 
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countries,” except upon payment of import ccnintervaiVm^ 
duties, had been thought quite as much as was necessary, to 
constitute a claim on the landed interest, for their proportionate 
contribution to the general rev'enue of the country. The ex- 
clusion is most conqdete ; and we arc now told that their de- 
mand for exemption from taxes, is not founded upon foreign 
relations alone, but also upon some relation in which they 
stand, doinesticiilly, towaixls the other interests t)f the country. 
The question of the currency, whatever may be its worth on 
other parts of the subject, has no bearing upon this. 
domestic relations of tlie jigricultural and the trading inti‘res(s, 
would remain the same, whatevia* may be the staiulard, or 
whatever the tieprcciation, or appreciation of the; circ*ulating 
mixliiim. If the sliilliiig be made to pass for eigliteeu-]K*nce, 
it will be eigli+cen-]>ence for everyllung. The stale of the 
currency does not a|>ply jx'culiarly to farming. 

With regard to tlie national del)t, anil to the collection ol‘ 
the general revenue, (he relations cd* 1 1 lesu two great branclies 
of industry art* not etjually uniform : but the dilleri‘nce con- 
sists in the farmer^s standing in ii better position, than the 
manufacturer or conmion trader. '^Fhe landed interest think 
that they ])rove the existence of a <piadruplicated burthen 
upon themselves, whcHi they show, in* figures, that the national 
debt is four times as large as it was before the war. AVe w ill 
first expose the fallacy, and coiiS(*(|iient exaggeration, (*ontaincd 
in an estimate, wliicli simply coinj>ares the respirtive amounts 
of the debt at the two j)ori(Hls, without drawing other cou- 
temjxjraneous com pari s<nis. Tlie pojndation of the country^ 
is nearly double what it w'as, at tlie timi‘, when upon a 
winding up of the American war, the debt was al>out one- 
fourth its present aiiKiunt. Here, then, are two men insU^ad 
of one to hear tlie burthen, sjK*aking only numerically ; but 
he must be a jXKir observer, who is not aware, that tlie jMipu- 
lation has so increased in <|uulity, a.s well as in (juunlity, that 
the individual shoulders are broader than of old. In spite of 
the grumblers, we assert, that the relative strength of the 
country to sup[K>rt tlie burthen of the debt, is almost as equal 
to it now, as it wa.s, whcfii the debt was only oiic-fourtli of its 
present amount. The sum of that amount has long remained the 
same, while the sum of the supjiorting |M>wer has been steadily 
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increasing ; and so strong is the tendency to such increase, that, 
if we can but be kept under rulers who will let the energies of 
the country have fair play, there is ample ground for hope, 
that the people will not only grow up to, but .actually outgrow 
the national debt. Let us only keep off the meddling, inter- 
fering tjuacks, who so ridiculously style themselves practical 

men;'''' and let us act upon those really practical principles, 
recommended by men, sneeringly denominated Philosophers'^ 
and “ Theorists'''' by impertinent dunces ; and we have no 
doubt that the day will^arrive, when as heretofore, the evil of 
the national debt will be so lightly felt, that its utility as a 
fund for numerous domestic objects^ will be its more prominent 
feature. 

These remarks will not be deemed inapposite, by any person, 
who reflects on the character of many of the nlc^asures, which 
the landed interest feel justified in recommending, with an 
evil design on the funded property of the country. We hold 
out this bright prospect to the honest feelings of the people, as 
an inducement to oppose, witli*the more energy, the projects of 
these ])lunderers. 

We have intimated our opinion, that the burthen of the 
national debt, lies more lightly on the agriculture, than on the 
common trade of the country — .adopting the popular distinc- 
tion between the two branches of industry — and Ave will now 
show why it does so. The form in which the national debt is 
felt by the people, is that of taxes to raise the interest. 
The evil of tay^atioii is twofold ; the cliaiye itself is an evil ; 

but in many instances it happens, that there lurks also in the 
mode of rollection^ another evil. From this second evil, the 
farmer, as a tradesman, is wholly exempt, except in the trifling 
matter of hops ; in respect of which we do not remember to 
have heard any complaint. When speaking of farming, hop 
planting is hardly ever taken into ' the consideration ; and 
although it be subjected to a small excise duty, it is at the 
same time jirotected by an enormous duty of customs ; and, 
indeed, we have only alluded to the subject that we might not 
be accused of omission. 

Since the repeal of the horse tax, which took place early in 
the peace ; and since the subsequent repeal of every direct tax 
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on the Tanner, down to his shepherd’s dog, as the only remnant 
that could be found in the tax tables — and since t<K), he is 
relieved from the duty on fire insurance, which is borne by 
every other tradesman, there can be no shape in which the 
second evil of taxation — namely, the evil arising out of the 
mode of collection — can reach him. We are aware that tlie 
barley .growers take upon themselves the credit of j)aying the 
malt tax ; but this pretension is wholly j)ut down, by the over- 
whelming fact, that the relative price of barley is, and has long 
been, higher than the contemporaneous price of wheat, which 
is free from all tax : we shall therefore unhesitatingly assign to 
the case of the maltster, as a^inanufacturer, .all the inconveniences 
to which, for tlie immense national advantage of a revenue of 
five millions a-year, he is subjected. The recklessness of C4>nse- 
quences, with which s<inic of the leading memhersof tlie Landi^d 
interest, have sought to deprive the country of that great re- 
source, for the chance of a very small, and very questionable 
benefit to themselves, — has fixetl a stain upob their names which 
will not be soon or easily discharged. 

Now how stands this imattcr — this secomlary evil of taxation 
— in the case of the manufacturer and trader? h'irst, there are 
the several excise duties on glass, soap, malt, &c., and then 
there are numerous custom duties, which operate very inju- 
riously for want of modifications, wliich, however desirable in 
principle, are deemed to be unattainable in j)ractiee, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty which is found, ip the framing of the 
legal definitions necessary for their accom pi ishvient. Take, for 
instance, the high-dutied article 4)f tea, upon which, for such 
reasons, it has been found necessary, at last, to inqiose a uni- 
form duty — let the sort or the quality be wliat it may. 

This difference between the case of the farmer, and that tif 
the common trader, which we have been [lointing out, might 
not have lieen worthy of all the attention wc have drawn to it, 
if the landed interest did not constantly assert, that tlie national 
debt is chiefly lx>rne by them. It is now clear that they con- 
tribute only by indirect taxation as general consumers, and 
that their business or occupation is wholly free from direct 
taxes, and is, therefore, also unembarrassed, by the evils at- 
tendant upon the processes of collection. And this brings us 
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to the subject of indirect taxation, the amount of which is of 
course the larger, on account of the enlargement of the^iational 
debt. 

It cannot be doubted that all taxes are ultimately thrown 
on consumption ; because, if the consurper could in any case 
refuse to pay them, the production of the taxed articles would 
cease. The quantity, therefore, of the interest of thd national 
debt, to which the farmer in his trade is subjected, must reach 
him almost wliolly in the form of labour, the cost of which is 
increased, by the necessity of reimbursing to his work people, 
tlie shares which they 4 >ay in the higher prices of the goods 
they consume. The interest of the national debt, if com- 
puted as a capitation tax on the people, would give alxjut 9,5s. 
tlie head, on rich and poor ; but in the division between rich 
and p<Kir, and particularly between skilled labourers and com- 
mon labourers, it is probable that it would not*amount to more 
than ^5s. on the lalKmrers in husl)andry. It niust be a very 
large farm upon which this would imjx>se any heavy burthen, 
t'ven supposing tliat the farmer were, from some cause wholly 
iindiscoverable by us, to be unable, like other manufacturers, 
to tlirow it off ag<ain from himself upon the consumer of the 
article lie produces. He has the same remedy as others have 
against the consumer, and it is the only remedy ; he can restrain 
his operations till the consumer will pay ; for, under our corn 
laws, the latter would only have the alternative of starving- 
Diiring the exclusion of foreign corn from his market, the pro- 
ducer of llritish cern can have no pretence for saying, that he 
is biirthencd with taxes for which he cannot indemnify himself 
in the price of his goods. Tlie greatest concession which can 
be made to liim upon this jwint is, that a countervailing duty, 
equivalent to such taxes, should be imposed upon the impor- 
tation of foreign corn ; and there can be no question whether a 
duty exceeding the w'hole price, as the present duty does, will 
not satisfy that purpose. This is beating the party with their 
oNvn weapons ; but far be it from our intention to admit, that 
they have a right to the use of such weapons. General taxa- 
tion is not a ground for a countervailing duty on the foreign 
commodity : it is the specific tax on the home article, paid by 
the maker, which, and which alone, demands the countervailing 
cliarge on the same article, when brought from abroad. This, 
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indeed, is no properly a protecting duty. It is demanded 
for the interest of the revenue in the first place ; and, in the 
next place, it only restores the home maker to the natural 
equality, he is entitled to. But, if general taxation be a descrip- 
tion of charge from which any class of society may claim 
exemption ; or, if that be impracticable, as of course it would 
Ikj — may claim indemnity or reimbursement — why may not any 
otlier and every other class claim the same ? By whom, in 
short, are the taxes to be paid ? Are the taxes of this country 
to be paid by the people of this country, or by the people of 
some other country ? r 

Since, then, the taxes of consumption must be borne by the 
people of the United Kingdom as the consumers, upon what 
})rinciple, we ask, is any one class of that people to he exempt 
from contributing their j>ortioii, according to tlieir respective 
consumption, or the several dutiable articles? Upon what 
principle are the other chisses to be called upon to bear, not 
only their own shares of the burthen, according to such con- 
sum])tion, but to take on them also the share of this ])rivileged 
class? And again, what is the peculiar character by which 
the class, now claiming such a privilege, is distinguishable from 
their fellow subjects? The answ'er will be a curious one — it 
is simjdy, because they have got p<)sscssioii of all tl)e lands of 
the country as their exclusive ]>rivate })n)perty. The first 
gift to the human race, is held to liave been conveyed in 
the w'ords — ‘‘ the world is all before you wliere to ch(H)se.” 
And it w'as also sai<l to man, ‘‘ by# the sweat of thy 
“ brow shall thou cat bread.” The people^ therefore, ae- 
cording to tlie feudal notions of the landeci interest, are, we 
presume, divided into “Choosers” and “ Swx^aters or, in otlier 
w'ords, the division is between those few — viry few*^ com- 
])ai*atively — who, or whose predecessors for tluMii, have seized 
u[K>n every atom of the only clear gift from G<k 1 to man — the 
land; and those many — that vast iiiultitiide of human beings 
— whose bread can be grown only upon the lands of others — 
lands, to step upem which is a trespass — of the j)roduce of 
which, they cannot claim a single atom, until the holders shall 
be j)leased to declare its price, l^liese are tlu' distinguishing 
cliaracteri sties of tiu* two class^'s ; and, iijKm the groiin<l of 
such distinction alone, it is attempted to be shown that one 
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of them, the Choosers,’’ are to pay no taxes, except as 
the channel of collection ; and that the other class, the 
Sweaters,” after having laboured daily and duly, first for 
their ‘‘ bread,” and next for the means of paying their own 
proper share of taxes, are to labour on still more, until they 
have })aid alst) the taxes of the ‘‘ Choosers.” If the Central 
Agricultural Asscxiiation can point out any mode, through the 
o]K'ration of which, the incomes of the landcnl interest can be 
increased, by an amount ecjuivalent to tlie taxes they arc com- 
puted to pay, the effect must be, that they ])ay no taxes them- 
selvc's, and that their share of the taxes, which must be borne 
by seme ])arties, will be paid by the rest of the community in 
addition to their own shares. 

Ihit wliat is most extraordinary, the landed interest have 
actually effected tliis j)urpose already. They have done the 
vi'ry ileed : for they have devised and have exetuted, long ago, 
a sclu'iiie, by the ojx'ration of w'hich, the landless ai;e compelled 
to j)ay to the landed^ a price for the home produce, over and 
above its natural value in open market ; wliich, in the aggre- 
gate, must form a sum far more than equal to the gross amount 
of taxes, by which the jirice of all tlie articles consumed by 
the landed interest is increjusetl. Supposing that the price of 
wheat is sustained to tlie extent of 10,9. the quarter, and that 
the prices of other corn, anil also the prices of meat, and of 
other agricultural ])roduce, are sustained in an equal propor- 
tion, by force of the Corn I^aws ; — ^it is perfectly within bounds 
to say, ti)at the gross proceeds of such additional j>riccs, must 
form a sum, mach greater than that, at which the aggregate of 
taxation, falling on this class of the community, can be com- 
putiMl. Jfy the laws of ])roperty, they are enabled to say — 
You shall not liave that bushel of corn, except at such a 
])rice.” And by the Corn Law, they are enabled to atld — 
and you shall have no other.” Having thus securetl their 
reimbursement of taxes, upon what }>retension cmi the landeil 
interest demand a secoiul payment of the same claim We 
carry in our hands their receipt in full for our payment; 
couched in the language, aiul stamped by the restrictions, of 
the Corn Act; as well as by the laws, which totally prohibit 
all kinds of cattle, sheep, and hogs, alive, or in the slia})e 
of meat, and wliicli impose heavy duties on butter and cheese: 
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and 3 'ct, in disregard of this most palpable acquittance^ 
vouched by the foreign markets, they rise upon us again, and 
demand a second payment. This, at least, is premature. 
They should certainly have waited for the levelling of the 
home and the foreign prices. The day, to be sure, may come, 
when the claim may have less injustice on the face of it than 
it now has, while the Corn Law secures to them a beneficial 
cliflTerence. Equalis^ation seems to be in progress; and, per* 
Iiaps, we shall not much longer have it in our power, to prove 
t]\c first payment so distinctly as wc now can, in the dif- 
ference between the British and foreign prices of agricul- 
tural produce. When a continuation of the false stimulus 
of the Corn Laws, shall have increased the home productions, 
until tlieir prices rcassumc their former level with those* of 
the other parts of Euro|x*, to whicli they arc tending; — 
then, indeed, the landed interest will pay their own taxes. 
Then, too, it will require some other device — some new con- 
trivance and machinery — for enabling them to throw off* from 
themselves, as they now do effectually, tlieir own share of 
the fiscal burthens of our common country- 

^V’’e have already piinted to an extravagant export bounty, 
as a piece of machinery hy which such an object might be 
effected. We can contemplate but one other for the same 
purpose, — and that is, to repeal all tlie duties on articles of 
use and consumption, and to commute tliein for a very heavy 
income and property tax, from whicli land shall he exempt. 
Mad and prejmsterous as such a prop^'sal would be, we 
set it forth for deliberation, solely, because it would be a 
inode of doing openly and avowedly, the very thing which the 
landed interest would do, if they knew how, by circuitous 
means and hidden contrivances. If countervailing duties 
upon foreign articles do not afford, to the maker of the like 
articles at home, the pnitcction which enabh’s him to add the 
duties he pays to the price of his goods; and if, even, neither 
duties far beyond the countervailing point, nor the total pro- 
hibition of the foreign comnicKlity, will arm bini with the 
power, to throw from himself u|Kjn the consumer, the weight 
of his ow n personal taxes of consumption, — what is that plan, 
of a feasible asfiect, which any man would })ro[K>se for effect- 
ing such a puri>o.se ? 
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The last division of those parts of the cost of production 
of corn, and other agricultural produce, which we have to 
examine, and which can be treated as burthens, is that of the 
l<K*al contributions, made from the land, to the support of the 
church, the highways, the police, and tlie poor, of the parish 
or district, in which the land subject to the demand is situated. 
There is a great distinction between a rate, or charge of this 
nature, and a tax levied towards raising the general revenue 
of the empire. The difference is analagous to that betw'cen 
the various dues on shipping, payable in different ports, and 
the duties of tonnage,* when any, collected on behalf of the 
crown. The first are for work performed, and services 
received. Harbours are constructed, lights are stationed, piers 
are built, and wharfs are prepared, for the use of the shipping 
which frecpient the port where the dues arc payable. So also 
the district charges ujx>n land, are applied for the benefit of 
its owners and occujners: and the circumstance,* that those 
charges, instead of, being voluntary, are enforced by the law, 
])rovcs only, that tlicy are the more equally levied, and more 
elliciently employed in the attainment of objects, which from 
(heir urgency, would otherwise be^attenipted, and but ill 
accomplished, by the <lesultory efforts of individuals. It is 
highly proper that these charges should be local : first, because 
tlie reepnsite amounts in various cases are governed by local 
peculiarities : and, next, bec*ause, as tlic disbursements must 
lie with the discretion of the respective parties, there is the 
greater security against improvidence. 

The landed Interest, when they asked only for monopoly, 
constantly instanced these charges as among the grounds of 
such a demand, and, at least, as a reason for countervailing 
charges on foreign corn : but it was a false plea even for that 
purpose; because foreign countries stand in need of churches, 
of highways, of |)oliec, and of funds for their {HK^r, as well as 
we do. It may, no doubt be, that in some fcweigii countries, 
no regular provision is made for such objects ; but then, it 
juay be asked, will any man attempt to show by calculation, 
(bat the cultivators of districts, having none of the accommo- 
dations, for the sake of which the British districts contribute 
the necessary funds, are thereby enabled to raise corn, and 
convey it to its market the more cheaply ? Such an assertion 
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would be equivalent to a declaration, that every step in the 
improved methods of civilisation, was a retrogressive movement 
towards the savage state. In foreign countries tlie inhabitants 
either have the Ix^nehts of such local arrangements ; and, if 
so, they have them only at the price of their cost ; or, if they 
save the cost, then they are suffering, in the want of those* 
l>enefits, a quantity of evil by no means compensated by the 
saving. 

Desirous as we are to prolie the question of the Corn Laws’’ 
to tlic bottom, we have here shown that these l<K-al charges 
upon land furnisli no gmund, even for' a countervailing charge 
upm foreign corn. How much less, then, can they be the 
groiiml of conijilaint, when foreign corn is totally excluded by 
an enormous duty. Confined for nnnn, and pressed for time, 
in conse([ucnce of the recency of the j)roceedings wliich Iiavt* 
forced this preparatory discussion iipm us, we can, here, and 
now, only' treat these local charges witli reference to their 
general princi[)les. Every possible improvement, in details, 
ought no doubt to be made in their collection and administra- 
tion ; and such ameliorations are in progress. The tithes will 
be commuted, and the iSrbarism of a charge upon /ymv.v pro- 
duce will soon become, like its rude origin, matter of history 
only : and we may anticipate, also, that an assimilation of some 
sort, will, before long, place Ireland, in respect of an iiiieiti- 
ployed pauper population, more nearly than she now is, 
a f(K)ting with England, but let not tlie sanguine agricid- 
(urist believe, that the pecuniary advantages of these measures, 
uill settle themselves (piietly hito his pocket.* When the cul- 
tivator oT the soil is unrestrained in his s|)irited improvemi^nts^ 
as hi* often now is, by the deiMlening calculation — that if his 
invested hundred ]Kmn(ls increase only by ten pounds, an 
ample mturii in any other case, he will dost* the aceoiint 
with no more than ninety-nine ])ounds in his])oeket — it maybe 
i‘\pecte<l, that inueli increased capital will In* expended upon 
our lands, and that nnicli increase of |>roduce, to supply our 
markets the more abundantly, and therefore the more cheaply, 
will ])e the result. And again, when under a system of |MH)r 
laws in Ireland, human beings are no longer found to be con- 
tending for small ]>lots of land to pnserve existence; and 
when the estates in that country can therefore be allotted iuU> 
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suitable farms, and the people can be divided into masters and 
workmen ; it may be expected, that the system of good and 
business-like husbandry, which then will assuredly supersede 
the present miserable practices, must tend to increase the pro- 
ductions of that naturally fertile island, in a degree, far ex- 
ceeding that degree, in which its own home consumption will 
be at the same time enlarged. That that consumption will, to 
the gratification of every humane mind, be much enlarged by 
such changes of condition cannot be doubted. It is also to be 
believed that fewer starving Irish will then cross the channel 
for employment, in •cOmjietition with English labourers. 
These two anticipations of our landed interest in England will 
l)e specifically realized, when, by the operation of a poor law, 
Ireland shall l)e no longer permitted to export hummi food, 
wiiile lier poj^ulation are dying with famine. l\ut the English 
landlords will be disappointed of those pecuniary advantages to 
themselves, for the sake of which they urge the adoption of 
the measure. ^ 

Upon rents we have at present little to say. They are 
])rivate contracts in whicii the public has no voice, unless 
apj)ealed to by the parties themselves. That the rents need 
not be reduced in the ratio of the reduction of the price of corn, 
is perfectly clear, if tlie other costs of proiluction have, as we 
hibeve they have, been reduced in a still greater degree. Land 
is the raw material of eorn, and its value eom})utcil in rent, must, 
like the value of other raw materials, be governed by the state of 
siipjdyand demand. The improvements in hnshandry and tlio in- 
creased facili ties 'fof conveyance which have already been noticed, 
are eipii valent to the new accpiisition of a larger surface of fertile 
lands, which, in proportion to their quantity and quality, tend 
to diminish in various tlegrees the ground of rent for the better 
parts of the older }K)ssessioiis, and to destroy that of the worst. 
It cannot now be said that we throw' our inferior soils out of 
cultivation, by admitting the prothiee of the rich soils of 
foreign countries ; the cuckcK) note of tins old and once constant 
cry is completely silenced. ^Fhe operative cause is in our own 
richer or nu)re tractable soils, wliieh, under the ap])lication 
of greater skill, are increasing in productiveness at even a 
fiuster rate than the population increases to consume its pro- 
duce. Some partia} inconvenience may be suftbred in such a 
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case, but it is without remedy. What owner of a poor soil 
will have the front to propose, in these days, that the culti- 
vation of certain lands, or the use of certain systems at home, 
shall be prohibited? We say pointedly, in these days^ for 
the attemj)t, if made, would not be without a precedent ; the 
owners of the old meadows in England, once petitioned for 
tlic proliibition of the artiiicial grasses. 

WhileSpitalfields and Coventry were protesting, tliat without 
assistance against foreigners, tliey could carry on their trade no 
longer, Manchester stepped quietly in and took it out of their 
hands. While session after session it » was asserted, tliat the 
shipping of England had become of no value, under its 
competition with foreign shipping; every year produced its 
aiiundant crop of new vessels built in the teeth of such jirotes- 
tations. Each of these great interests felt that they could not 
propose to clieck the spirit of domestic adventure: although, 
with some' remnant of apparent plea against foreign interference, 
they have found it necessary to prepare themselves in gtnid 
earnest, to contend with home competition. To the landed 
interest there is not a plausible particle of such a plea left ; 
and we will tell them fairly, for their good, which has our 
best wishes, that the Criers to^Hereules will be utterly lost, 
if they suffer themselves to be left beliind in the mire, by 
those who adopt tlie laudable alternative of putting the 
shoulder to the wheel. Let them Ux^k at the map of Great 
llritain and Ireland — let them compute the productive ])owers 
of the lands, witliin tlie sea-girt boundaries of the British 
Islands — let them reflect on the quantity of growing capiud in 
the kingdom seeking investment — and, also, on the quantity 
of able-bodied labourers, who wjll in future 'productively em- 
ployed, instead of being supported in idleness, as they have been. 
These will be new producers without being new consumers — a 
])ortentous consequence which has not received half the consi- 
deration it deserves. I^ct them also advert to the spirit of in- 
vention which is ever at work to save the consumption of fcx)d 
— a spirit first, and too strongly, excited by themselves. And 
when they have well weighetl these, and similar matters, which 
must influence their future prospects — let them turn their mind 
to certain important facts of their present case. If, upon any 
former occasion, one of their most sanguine members had, in 
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prophetic mood, set himself to work to describe the state of 
things, which would imply a condition of great agricultural 
prosperity, he would have drawn the picture of the j)rcscnt 
times. The great features of that picture are these. The 
population of the country has doubled in the last half 
century, and its increase is still in rapid progress. Our 
ports are, and have long been, shut against foreign corn. 
Five successive seasons have been fruitful in produce, and 
fortunate in harvests. We have been enabled, in the period 
of a few years, to repe^a^ taxes from time to time, conn)uted to 
produce in the aggregate fifteen millions — and yet, such has 
been the buoyant state of our general prosperity, that the 
measure of the revenue has, after every i-emission, been 
quickly filled again to the brink, and again has overflowed. 
Great reductions have been made in the national expenditure, 
without any diminution of the national service or tjie national 
s[)lendour ; the interest of mortgages has been lowereil from 
five to four ]>er ceitt., as a maximum ; we have given twenty 
millions of money for the abolition of slavery, and provideil 
for the interest of the stock created by it, out of our redundant 
revenue ; every branch of commerce and manufactures is in 
full and profitable employ, furnishing millions of operatives, 
and their attendant population, with the ample means of 
commanding for their use, the products of our soil ; immense 
sums of our surplus capital, such as, ten years ago, under 
apprehensions of scarcity at home, was seeking investments in 
foreign countries, now, under the haj)py prospects of plenty 
ill our own country, are being applied to great national 
undertakings, finding employment and giKid wages for common 
workmen, and unskilled labourers out of number. It has often 
biHiii observed, that the producers of food, measure the wants 
of the people, not by their physical wants, but by their 
pickets — ^liy their ability to buy, and not their ability to eat — 
and, that when the price is not to their satisfaction, they say 
that there is no demand, although millions be only half fed. 
But of the picture we have been drawing, in the very fore 
ground are the strong lines of a remarkable purchasing power — 
the effective demand of the pocket, as well as the natural 
demand of the appetite. 
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Will the Agricultural Associations reflect on tliese descrip- 
tions of the past and present state, and the future prospects, of 
the country ? Will the Grand Central Society — we beg pardon 
for our mistake in adding to their title the term ‘‘ gratur** — it is 
a wortl in bad odour, and they have had too g(X)d taste to 
assume it — will then the ‘‘ Central Society” ponder over these 
reminiscences, and carry in their minds the lessons they afford, 
and tlie guides they offer to tiiein, when hi their committees, as 
n)en of business, whose characters wdll be compromised by their 
aj)proval of crude, absurd, and impracticable schemes, they are 
discussing the ‘Mneasurcs” they shall propose for removing the 
‘‘ overwhelming distress” under which they have proclaimed 
that they are suffering? Say rather, will they not blush 
at such perversion of language ? Will they not be ashamed to 
take their stand before tlie public witli a cry of distress as self- 
dubbed pau])ers, and as spendthrifts confessed ? Will they 
mix their whining comjdaints with the busy hum of men,” 
which would otherwise, in these piping Cimes, consist only 
of sounds arising out of universal cheerfulness of voice and 
alacrity of movement? We put one more (juestion — will the 
really great, noble, and rich of our aristocracy, by their silence, 
suffer it to be thought, that they hold themselves to be repre- 
sented by the members of ibis Central Society ? 

Ill a very few days from the time while we are writing, 
with the im])atieiit printer at our elbow, the High Court of 
Parliament will be convened. Our Constitutional Monarch will 
then, through his Parliament to his jicniple, promulgate those 
sentiments, which, in the wisdom of His Councils, are thouglit 
fit to be so made known. May we be permitted to express a hope 
that, upon this ocicasion, the blessings of Providence will not 
be again spoken of as a visitation of. evil. Five successive 
plentiful seasons have, by the bounty of the Almighty, filled 
“ the hungry with good things:” and shall our gracious 
King, because a few of the ‘‘ rich have been sent empty 
“ away,” be advised to soothe the ears of his robed and titled 
auditors, with lamentations over the privation of some of their 
superfluous and imaginary luxuries ; instead of pouring 
forth, from the true dictates of his own kind heart, his grateful 
acknowledgments to Divine Providence, for so plentiful a 
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bestowal of those gifts of nature, which constitute the blessings 
of the human race ? Blessings — for which man is awfully re- 
sponsible, if, through human institutions, they arc converted 
into curses, or are profanely so denominated. 

The subject of currency we mention, almost only to say 
that we arc cjuite aware of the intentions of the landed 
interest, in regard to the circulating* medium of the country. 

It may not, however, be amiss to advert now to tliat parti- 
cular view of the subject on their part, which is the exciting 
cause of their |)resent violent movements. They treat tlie 
continuous fall in the prices of corn, since the return to cash 
payments, as evidence of the magnitude of the preceding 
depreciation. A greater mistake never was made. If a country, 
after having lost its precious metals, by an excessive issue of 
bank papc*r, sc'ts about in earnest to recover •them by with- 
drawing the necessary amount i>f its notes, the greatest conse- 
(jiKMit depression of prices will occur first, when they will be 
forc!ed even below tbe ])roper levc'l ; anti tliey will be kej)t below 
that level, until the quantity of gold sufficient to saturate the 
circulation is obtained. Tliis end being accomplished, the j)rices 
will recover again, and take their projier station in the common 
markets of general commerce. It is only by offering to other 
countries its own goods at unusually low prices, and refraining 
to buy tbeir’s, that any country can suddenly draw to itself an 
unusual cjuaiitity of the precious metals : but when the 
commercial intercourse is again carried on in goods, that 
country is enabled* to demand for hers a full equivalent; 
and, accordingly, getting a better price for her exj)orts, her 
general prices participate in the rise. Tlie steady and gradual 
fall in the })rice of corn, which we have been witnessing for a 
number of years after the restoration of our metallic currency, 
furnislicd ])ositi\e evidence that the cause of that fall does not 
lie in the circulating medium. With respect to the general 
<|uestion, we bold tliat it has nothing to tlo w itli the particular 
case of the landed interest; and we may expect that the 
ignorance of the simplest rudiments of the science displayed 
by their firators, will ensure tlieir ready discomfiture, when- 
ever they attempt to enforce their notions upon any delibera- 
tive body of men. To that fate, then, we shall be content to 
leave them for this time : and we doubt not, but that we shall 
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be early enough in llie field in our next number, if, contrary 
to our expectations, such weak assailants be able to preserve 
any thing like a front in the presence of their opponents. 
Upon this and all other subjects, we shall honor the Central 
Agricultural Society witli our best attentions. V or tlie 
presi'Tit, we take our leave of them. 


Articlk XIII. 

De la Democratic en Ameriquc. Par M. Alkxis dk 
Tocqukvillk, Avocat a la Coiir Hoyale de Paris, 8vo., 
2 vols. Paris:* 1835. 

Democracy in America. By M. Alexis dk TorauFA iLi.E, 
&c., translated by Henry Heeve, Esq., 8vo., ^ vols. 
London : 1835. 

We question whether any of the rciAlers of tliis very 
striking and able book, hjive sat down to peruse it, with as 
much impartiality, as M. de Toc(|ucville has shown in its 
composition. Remarkable as it is in many respects, luminous 
in its details, comprehensive in its design, and consistent in its 
parts, we are inclined to place its evendianded justice above 
its Other merits, as the rarest and most prominent of them all. 
The author displays singular dexterity in detecting and 
appreciating the force and action of those elements in the 
American Constitution, which, like the hidden ^nd more delicate 
springs in a piece of complex mechanism, escape the notice of 
the ordinary observer ; though it is by their influence alone 
that the motion of the whole is caused, or can be accounted 
for. But we esteem even more highly the tone of dispassionate 
philosophy in which he treats the conflicting powers of the 
social sys{;em ; and the calm discernment with which he turns 
from the immediate object of his inquiry in the American 
States, to the condition of the communities of Europe, and to 
the question of democracy in the world. “ This book,” says 
he, “ is written to favour no particular views, and in composing 
“ it I have entertained no design of serving or attacking any 
‘‘ party — I have undertaken not to sec differently, but 
to look further than parties, and whilst they arc busied for 
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‘‘ the morrow, I Imve turnt^il niy thoughts to the future.'” 
To this declaration of an independence of opinion, which very 
few |K)litician.s of any day are inclined to understand or to 
admit, we may justly refer the very opposite judgments which 
have been passed on the real tendency of M. de Tocquevillc’s 
book. He has stated the mixed and respective good and evil 
of democratic and aristocratic institutions so fully and fairly, 
that the candid reader, left to form an opinion — but enabled 
to form a more enliglitened opinion — of his own, may decide 
in favour. of the one or the other. Thc]>ositions of the author 
are not absolute, but relative. AVhatever may be the ends of 
government, his first object is to describe the means by which 
ilemocracy has been established in America; and whilst he 
apj)roves the skilful adaptation of a new political system to 
that new people, he leaves the reader to jidopt si>ch conclusions 
as to the value and fitness of the democratic principle in 
itself, as may result from a knowledge of what it is able, and 
w'hat it is unable to»ettect. 

“ Wlion th(* opiioiicnts of democracy assert that a single individual performs 
the duties which ho undertakes, much bettor than the guvcrnmiMit of the com- 
munity, it appears to me that they arc perfectly lighl. The governnuMit of an 
individual, supposing an etpiality of instruction on either sule, is more consistent, 
more persevering, and move accurate, than that of a multitude ; aud it is much 
heller (jualificd, judiciously to discriminate the characters of the men it employs. 
If any d(;ny what 1 advance, they hav«* certainly never seen a dcmocraiic 
government, or have formed their opinion upon very partial evidence. 

“ Democracy does not confer the most skilful kind of government upon the 
people, but it produces that which the most skilful governments arc frequently 
unable to awaken; — iiamefy, an all-pcrvadiiig and restless activity, super- 
abundant force, and energy which is inseparable from it ; and which may, 
under favourable circumstances, beget the most amazing benefits. These are the 
advantages of democracy. 

S We must first understand what the purport of society, and the aim of 
government, is held to be. 1 f it be your iiitentiun to confer a certain elevation 
upon the human mind, and to teach it to regard the things of this world with 
generous feelings ; — to inspire men wdlh a scorn of mere temporal advantage ; — 
to give birth to living convictions, and to keep alive the spirit of honourable 
dovotedness ; — if you hold it to be u good thing to reiiiie the liahits, to embellish 
the manners, to cultivate the arts of a nation, and to promote the love of poetry, 
of beauty, and of renown; — if you would constitute a people not unfitted to act 
with power upon all other nations, nor unprepared for those high enterprises 
which, whatever be the result of its cflbrts, will leave a name for ever famous in 
time ; — if you believe such to be the principal object of society, you must avoid 
the government of democracy, which would be a very uncertain guide to the end 
we have in view. 

Rut if you hold it to he expedient to divert the moral and intellectual 
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activity of mail to tliu ’proiUictioii of comfort, and to the acquirement of the 
necessaries of life ; — if a clear imdcrstaiidiiig be more profitable to men than 
genius; — if your object be, not to stimulate the virtues of heroism, but to create 
habits of peace; — if you had rather witness vices than crimes, and arc content to 
meet with fewer noble deeds, provided otlences be diminished in the same pro- 
portion; — if, instead of living in the midst of a brilliant state of society, you are 
contented to have prosperity around you; -if, in short, you are of iipiuion that 
the principal object of a government is not to confer tlie gi*e;»test jiossible share 
ofpow'er and of glory upon the body of the nation, but to insure the greatest 
degree of enjoyment, and the least degivi* of misery, to each of the individuals 
who compose it ; — if such lx* yi>iir desires, you can have no surer means of 
satisfying them, than by e«|ualizing tht‘ conditions of nun, and establishing 
democratic iiisiitntions. 

** Hut if tin’ tihit' hr jiusaefl at irhirh xiirh a Aioirr nuts jwfisittft'f and if some 
\iij.ei'}iuuuni f -utver in/jjrf us tuu ards onr or ntln of thrsr hvo ^uvrrnnitnts wittiout 
vousultiry our u'ishr.s, trt 7/s at trust vndrarour towakr thr tnwt of that which h 
allotted to its : and let ns so inquire into its i^ood and its rril pro/jcnsitics, as 
to hr able to foster Ihrfonncr, ami rv<arss thr tatter to the utmost." — (\'ol. II., 
)»)>. 1.39—1-42.) • 

Althoiigli \vi‘ cannot wholly assent to the definition of either 
one or tlie othca* ot* the alternative's, which our author irivcs in 
this ])assa^v, wc liavc (juoted it as an instance of the impartial 
view whicli he takes oi‘ both sides of tiu* i|ncstion ; and because 
rlu* concludinii; st'iitcncc of our t.'xtract snctdnctly expresses the 
t»ntirc oliject of tlic work, whi(‘h is explained al givalcT length 
in the introduction. The limits of these |)aoes forbid us to 
filter n})on an analvi^is of tlu* det.'iils <;(* tIu* Anu riean consti- 
tution, wliich the volumes lieforc ns contain. I 'or tlu* accurate 
and instructive account of the oxivt'rnmcnt of the Ihiited States, 
whicli i.s lu*re for tlu* first time presented to tlu* JOnropean 
public, wc i\‘fer our readers to the work itself, and the llriti.sh 
public in particular to the able and impartial translation of 
MrAieeve. Our own intention is to follow M. dc ^J\)C(|iicville 
through those parts of his hook which he has devoted to the 
social characteristics of the American jieoplc, as they stand con- 
nected witli the present success and future stability of a demo- 
cratic republic in that country; and to incpiire into the nature 
of the changes and jierils which threaten them. Wo shall 
nccessjirily leave a multitude of points untouched in so cursory 
a notice of a book, which has much of tlie ]>oint and minute- 
ness of Montesquieu, joined to the speculative wisdom of 
Harrington, ibit wc shall borrow sufficiently from its pages 
to illustrate ihe great yiolitical lesson which the United States 
present to our attention. 
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The first and most obvious causes of the present importance 
t>f the North American republics, may be traced to their 
origin and tlieir physical position. Whatever may be the fate 
of those states, and whatever may be their influence upon the 
happiness and the greatness of mankind, their origin belongs 
to one of the most memorable eras of the human race. It was 
at tile very time that Europe had bcc’ome too narrow for the 
stirring spirits to which the sixteentli and seventeenth centuries 
gave birth, when enough of chivalry remained to impel the 
bold, when religious persecution drove forth the g<H)d, and po- 
litical differences obligecf the wise and tlie experienced to seek 
tljc Transatlantic shores, that the savannahs and the forest of 
the American continent opened a new sphere of action, and 
a new land of refuge. ^Vlany were the Hampdens, whom the 
chances of the weather did not retain in the points of Britain, 
but who exchanged the glory and the perils of tliei^ brethren 
in the faitli and liberties of the commonwealtli, for the better 
/glory of the foiunh^fs of another empire, and the ruder perils 
which awaited the Pilgrims of New England. Whilst the 
])opulation of the northern colonics was educated in the praev 
tice of strict morality, sincere religious observance, and in the 
knowledge of a freedom not unworthy of the race from which 
it sprang, the southern ])laiitations were g;ra(lually forming 
and maintaining a class of men, possessing most of the best 
(pialities of an aristocracy'^', who were destined to head the 
struggle for iiulepend^enee. They com|)lete(l their triumph by 
tlie federal orgaivi/;ation of the union ; and altiiougli they have 
long since ceased to exist as a class, or to control the increasing 
ileniocracy of the American people, the nation still reaps the 
fruits of their wisdom. 

When the belt of land, which runs along the shores of the 
Atlantic, was already exj)Iorcd and inhabited, the fertility of 
the valley of the Mississippi stimulated the industry of the 
settlers, and su]>plied the commerce of the maritime states. 

* Tlic reasons for which it was iiiipossiblo to establish a iioworful aristo- 
cracy in America, existed with less force to the south-west of the Hudson. 
There the great proprietors constituted a superior class, having ideas and tastes 
of its own, and forming the centre of political action. This kind of aristocracy 
sympathised with the body of the people, whose interests it easily embraced; 
it headed the insurrection in. the South, and furnished the best leaders of the 
American revolution.” — (Vol. I., p. 50.) 
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Uncultivated regions He open to the vast army of our race, 
which is, rolling onwards, unrestrained, laden with all the 
treasures of its long experience, and relieved by the exuberance 
and the extent of the soil, from the pressure of a dense 
population, and the traditionary load of social ills. The 
Americans themselves seem to regard their present set- 
tlements as only the frontiers of the territory upon which 
they are entering, and a numerous ])eople, born in New 
Ungland, ])asses westward every year, wliilst its place is 
supplied by a rapidly increasing population, and by 
emigrants from the Old World. At an early period, the 
increasing produce of the arts, of manufacture, and the in- 
creasing consumption of the necessaries and luxuries of life, 
in the states of Uurope, aroused a spirit of commercial acti- 
vity in the Western AV^orld, augmented the political importance 
of the Americati states, strengthened their young institutions 
with the golden clasps of prosperity, and animated the settlers 
to improve and ap})ropriate the treasures of the land. 

Yet however striking may be the historical and geographical 
advantages which attendcxl the foundation of the United 
States, we are inclined fully to accjuicsce in the opinion of 
M. de Tocqueville, when ho asserts that 

“ 'JMie effect which the geographical position ok’ a country may have upon the 
duration oi’ democratic institutions is exaggerated in I'^uropc. That too much 
importance is attributed to legislation — too little to manners; and that if these 
three great causes were to be classed in tlieir proper order, physical civeum- 
stariccs would be counted as less ediciciit than tlie laws, and tlic laws as very 
subordinate to the manners of a people.”-— (Vol. If., p. 

In the volumes before us he traces the eff*ect which the 
manners of the Anglo-Americans have in supporting their 
democratic institutions; and w’e have very great pleasure in 
learning that before many months have elapsed, a third volume 
will be added to the work, in which he will point out the 
reciprocal effect of democratic institutionsand manners on thecha- 
racter of the people. This project, which is vaguely announced 
in tlic published introduction, is now, we understand, in the 
course of execution. Unough however has already been said, in 
the very first page, to show that the general and all-pervading 
ecpiality of conditions is the basis of the democratic institutions 
of the United States, This principle was, in point of fact, 
recognised from the foundation of the colonies, and it has ever 
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since influenced the laws, far more thmi it has been influenced 
by them. The equality of conditions, <hen, with all its moral 
and social consequences, furnishes the surest grounds for 
appreciating the present political condition of the Union, and 
the chances of its j^ermanent prosperity. In the manners of 
the peo}ilc lie the root and reason of that success which has 
been denied to the rich territory of the South American 
States, arul of the practical application of those laws, w’liich 
Mexico lias imitated in vain. The peculiar circumstances of 
tlie origin of the Anglo-American republics, and the earliest 
incidents of their histoi^^ show that the equality of conditions 
was not only a consequence, but an actual part of their 
earliest constitution : . 

“ The child is falijor ol* the iijaii 

and the very nature of tlie task which awaited the inhabitants 
of those countries, confirmed the principles and the conduct of 
their legislators and progc?nitors. 

“ The sctllovs, who estflblished tTu»mst‘lvcs on the shores of Now England, all 
belonged to the more independent classes of their natis e country. Their nnion 
on the soil of Anu'riea at once pres»‘nted the singular jdu'nomenon of a society, 
containing neither lords nor common people, neither rich nor poor. Tltesc mon 
possessed, in proportion to their nnmher, a greater mass of intelligence than is 
to he found in any Kurojjean nation of our own time. All, without a single excep- 
tion, had received a good education ; and many of them were known in Europe 
for their talents and their aecjuiremciits. The other colonies had been founded 
by adventurers without family. The emigrants of New England brought with 
them the best elements of onler and inorality; they landed in tJie tiesert aeeoiii- 

])anipd by their wives and eliildreii. 13ut wliat most espi'cially distinguished 
tlieni was, the aim of their luidertaki ng. They had not been obliged by necessity 
to leave tbeir coimtry the social position they abandoned was one to be regretted, 
and tbeir means of subsistence were certain. Nor did they cross the Atlantic to 
improve tlieir situation, or to increase their wealth ; the call which suminoned 
them from the comforts of their homes was purely intellectual ; and in facing 
the inevitable sulVerings of exile, their object was the triumph of an idea. 

“ The »;migrauts, or, as they deservedly styletl themselves, the ]iilgrims, 
belonged to that English sect, the austerity of whose principles had acquired for 
them the name of Puritans. Puritanism was not merely a religious doctrine, 
but it corresponded in many ]H>ints with the most ahsohue ilcmocraiic and 
rcpuhlican theories. It was this tendency which had aroused its most dangerous 
adversaries. Persecuted by the goveriiineiit of the mother coimtry, and dis- 
gusted by the habits of a society opposed to the rigour of their own principles, 
tlio Puritans went forth to seek some lude and unfrequented part of the world, 
where they couhl live according to their own opinions, and worship God in 
freedom.” — (V’ol. F., p. 21<'-2(i.) 

The account which* M. de Tocqucville gives of the piety, 
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simplicity, and virtuous freedom of these men, and of tlie 
codes promulgated in tlie states of Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, in the years 1648 and 1650, is one of the uu^st interest- 
ing parts of the book. We dwell with delight upon their 
quaint narrative, and their devout social contract, in which 
we trace the foundation of the three great institutions which 
still exercise an inidiininished influence on the people of the 
United States; universal instruction, independent nnini- 

cipul governinent, and the abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture. 

To these institutions the whole socii*i[ system of the Ameri- 
cans must be referreil, since they immediately affect the 
culture of the understanding, the dii'ection of liiiman activity, 
the disposal of jiropertv, aiul govern the three great elements 
of society, — knowedge, power, and wealtli. It is abundantly 
easy to show, "that, by their influence, donocratic institutions 
have been maintained ; and that each succec*ding generation 
(in a country whose annals can scarcely l)e reckoned by 
generations) has witnessed tlie increasing piedominancc of 
democracy. Ilut it is more doubtful whetiier tlie same con- 
ditions which act as such powerful stimulants to tne ex(‘r(‘ise 
of popular authority, v»dli furnish, or even permit of the 
necessary checks to ]i()pular licence. It remains to he seen 
whether tliey ar(' calculated to entnu^t the guidance of tlie 
state to the wise and g(K)d, and whether they will allow the 
work of human iin[)rovcinent to advance, unthwarted by the 
errors and turbulence of revolution. Wediave already pointed 
out the connection which exists l)etwecii the ftiws and manners 
of a country ; and by tlie very nature of their reciprocal influ- 
ence, the laws which tend to render the manners of a people more 
democratic, do, in fact, tend lo prepare the way for other and 
more democratic laws. They undermine the ground on which 
they rest, until the stages of imitation become interminable, 
and their extent indefinite. We have M. de Toccpievi lie’s 
authority for believing, that “ the most advantageous situa- 

tion, and the best possible laws, cannot maintain a consti- 
“ tution in spite of the manners of a country.” It therefore 
becomes a matter of paramount importance, that the instil u- 
tions of the country should he so directed, and the legislative 
power so applied, as to maintain the principles of public order 
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:ini1 public justice iii the manners of the people; since any 
relaxation of the bonds of the smrial system, must perforce 
waste the prosperity, and impair the political constitution of 
the country. 

In the seventeenth century, the connection which exists 
l)etween civil and reli^-ious libert}'' and popular instruction, 
was never forgotten by the I'ilgnm Fathers.” Accordingly, 
we find that one of the lirst acts of the settlers in New Fiigland, 
was to establish schools in every township of their colonies, on 
the ground that, “ one chief project of Satan, is to keep men from 
“ the knowledge of seiT<J)liire, bv persuading from the use of 

tongues.*' 'riu sc* schools were formal !y recognised by I lie 
state; the municipal authorities wt^re bound to enforce the 
:ittendanci‘ of cliildren, and, in case of continued resistance or 
neglect on the part of tlu* parent, the comimmity stepped in to 
deprive the lather of tliose natural rights which ht* abused. 
'Fhis most im[)oriant and most honourable of AmeHean insti- 
tutions, has not b^'en sulfered to dc'cline. Fargc' sums arc 
annually voted to furnish gratuitous instruction to the people; 
and, as an insianee of tht‘ at lent ion paid to the subji'el !)v llie 
governments, w(‘ may mention that copies of Mrs. .^Suslin's 
exeelU'iit translation ol* t!ie “ F'reneh lleport on Jaliieation in 

I'russia," liavi* bec'ii ofliekilly distributed throughout tlu' 
state «)1‘ New York. Hut whilst tlu* means (»f t*dueation in 
Anierii-a are great and accessible, the purpose's of instriietion 
are eonformahle* to tlu‘ repul)]ie*an condition of soeie^tv. I'he* 
constant e>\e re ise of •jieiliticaJ rights, and the* habitual discus- 
sion of jjolitieal tojiics, demand the application of that modi- 
cum of information with which the American citizen is 
furnished. In the United Statens, polities are the e'nd and aim 
of cdiu!atie)n. 'The literature of the country, or at le'ast the ordi- 
nary ivading of the mass of the nation, e«>nsists in the fugitive 
productions of the worst news])aper-pre.ss which ever e*xistcd. 
Hut the im})e^i feetions of this system e)f mental eidtivation, are 
compensated bv the habitual discharge «)f iiinctions, whicli 
undoubtedly invigorate the gtiod sense of the people. ]M. de 
Tocqueville has pointed out the tendencies of the education 
given to the American nation, with his usual sagacity, lie 
observes, that a just opinion on llie state of instruction 
amongst the Americans, can only be formed by eonsicha ing 
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the sa)))e object from two different points of view. If the 
inquirer singles out the learned, he will be astonished to find 
how rare they are ; but if he counts the ignorant, the Anieri- 
caii population will appear to be the most enlightened com- 
munity in the world. On general subjects, connected with 
Europe, an American will take up with those crude and 
vague notions, which are so useful to the ignorant all over 
the world ; but on subjects connected with the government 
of his own couiitrv, his huurua^e will become as clear and 
as jirecise as his thoughts. — (V'ol. 11., )). S54.) 

It is precisely this substitution of /^quantity for (quality, 
and this general diffusion of a little learning cm subjects 
of restricted and immediate utility, w'bich may retard the fidl 
development of the liunian mind, and prove })rc^j udicial even 
to the maintenance of good government in America. To be a 
good })olitician, a man must be much more than a politician. 
The first adviintagcs of political instruction to the people, are 
obvious in the increased ability with which they fulfil their 
local public duties ; and, in this respect, the education of the 
people in the German states has evidently been repressed, or 
directed into a particular channel, by the watchful jealousy of 
their governments. In Germany, the ])urpose of education is 
the formation of characters, fitted for the duties of private life. 
In America, the nature and the object of instruction is tlie for- 
mation of citizens possessing those cjualities w hich lit them to 
j)lay a part, tliougli a subordinate part, in the daily struggle 
for pow'er. 'i'liey learn to know their iviterests, while they 
remain unacejuainted with the principles by which those 
interests ought to be governed and controlled. The parties 
which they espouse are formed and headed by some individual 
who flatters or impersonates these interests ; and it is fre- 
quently his influence, as much as the cause of political truth, 
that commands their support. The parties of the Hes^ succeed 
the parties of the ists ; and we hear of Clayites and Jack- 
sonites, instead of Federalists and Republicans, ^riiiis, the 
covimon instruction of the American citizens may be said to 
present obstacles to the sound administration of the common- 
wealth. Far be it from us to advance these remarks with a 
view to slight the influence of national education, or to blame 
exertions made in a cause to which wi» would wdllingly devote 
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all tile powers we possess. But what we demand, is an edu- 
cation e(|ually adapted to perfect the moral, the domestic, 
and the intellectual man ; not a mere training of gladiators for 
the arena of politics, whicli stimulates the activity without 
enlarging the heart. We derive from the pages before us, 
an am file corroboration of our opinion. 

“ Many people in Euroj)o are apt to bel’eve without saying it, or to say with- 
out believing it, that one of the great advantages of universal sulfragc is, tliat it 
entrusts tlie direetion of public affairs to men who are worthy of the public con- 
fidence. They admit, that the people is unable to govern for itself, but they aver 
that it is always sincerely disposed to ])romote the welfare of the state, and tliat 
it instinctively designates persons who arc animated by the same good 

wislies, and who arc the most fit to wield the supreme authority. I confess that 
the observ.iti9Ji.s I made in America by no means coincide with tliese opinions. 
Oil my arrival in the United States, I was surprised to find so much distinguished 
talent among tlie sulijects, and so litth» among the heads of the government. It 
is a well aufhentieated fact, that, at the present day, the most talented men in 
tlie United States are very rarely placed at the head of affa^s ; and it must be 
acknowledged that such has been the result, in proportion as democracy has 
outstepped all its former limits. The race of American statesmen has evidently 
dwindled most remarkably in the course of the last fifty years. 

“ Several causes maybe assigned to this phenomenon. It is impossible, 
notwithstanding the most strenuous exertions, to raise the intelligence of the 
people above a certain level. Whatever may he the facilities of acipiiring infor- 
mation, whatever may he the profusion of easy methods and of cheap science, the 
human mind can never he instructed and educated without devoting a consider- 
able space of time to those objects. 

“ The greater or the lesser possibility of subsisting without labour is, there- 
fore, the iieiressary boundary of infellcctual impiovemeiit. This boundary is 
more remote in some countries, and more restricted in others; but it must exist 
somewhere as long as tlie people is constrained to work in order to procure the 
means of jiliysical subsistence, that is to say, as long as it retains its popular 
character. It is, th'V'^d'oro, quite as difficult to imagiiu? a state in which all the 
citizens sliould he very well informed, as a state in which they should all be 
wealthy; these tw'o difficulties may be looked upon as correlative. It may very 
readily be admitted that the mass of the citizens arc sincerely disposed to promote 
the welfare of their country ; nay more, it may even be allowed that the lower 
classes are less apt to be swayed by considerations of personal interest than the 
higher orders ; but it is always more or less impossible for them to discern the 
best means of attaining the end, which they desire with sincerity. Long and 
patient observation, joined to a multitude of different notions, is required to form 
a just estimate of the character of a single individual ; and can it be supposed 
that the vulgar have the power of succeeding in an inquiry which misleads the 
penetration of genius itself ? The people has neither the time, nor the means, 
which are essential to the prosecution of an investigation of this kind ; its coii- 
cliisiuns {ire hastily formed from a superficial inspection of the more prominent 
features of a question. Hence it often assents to the chamour of «a mountebank, 
who knows the secret of stimulating its tastes, whilst its truest friends frequently 
fail ill their exertions. 
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“ Whilst tin.* natural propensities of democracy induce the people to reject the 
most distiiijruishedidtizens lisits rulers, these individuals are no less apt to retire 
Irom a ]>oHtical career, in vvliich it is almost impossible to retain their indc- 
})«‘ndcnce, or to advance without degradin^y themselves. This opinion has been 
very candidly set Ibrth by Chancellor Kent, who says, in speakin^r with jrreal 
eulogiiims of that part of the constitution which empowers the executive to iionii' 
nate tlie judges; — ‘ It is, indeed, probable that the men who are best fitted to 
discharge the duties of this high office, would have too much reserve in their 
manners, and too much austerity in their priiiei})les, for them to he returned by 
the majority at an election where universal suflVage is ado])tcd.’ Sueh were' the 
opinions that were printed without contradiction in America in the year ISOO.”- 
(\'ol. I J., pji. 47 — 51.) 

Whatever may be the evil conse(piL*wc-es of a system in 
which a litlh* knowledge is swelled into importanee, by 
being* joined to an incommensurate degree of power,' it eannot 
be doubted that nothing* is more condiaave than praelieal 
political inform.ation, to the order and prosperity of tlnist* 
municipal institutions, which are the basis of tlie Anu'riean 
constitution^. In N't‘w Faigland, more especially, the govern- 
ment of tlie American townships has receiv/‘d the snnctiiai of 
time; it is tlicre bc‘st pr<itecte<l by the laws, and lust i'\ereis<*d 
by the ])eopl(‘. In the accurate analysis given by M. de 
Toccpieville, of tlu se institutions, we become ac(|uainted witli 
the surest safv*giiard <»f American fn'edom. It is with great 
truth that lie compares the townships, numicipal ])odi<‘s, and 
counties, to concealed lircakwaters, u Inch check or diviik* the 
current of jiojiular excitement, lie adniits lhat society in 
America is subject to all those evil passions, mistakes, and 
perversities, which originate in human naViire; but amongst 
the great and successful ellbrts which the Americans have 
made to counteract tliose imperfections, and to correct the 
natural defects of democracy, he places their municipal laws 
in the foremost rank, as a means of restraining the ambition 
of the citizens within a narrow sjihere, and of turning the 
passions, which might have worked havoc in the slate, to the 
good of the townsliip, or the parish. 

In all countries whicli are blessed with a constitutional go- 
vernment, it is not disputed that the ])eo[)le is tlie source ol all 
legitimate power. The influence of public ojiinion — ot that 
great choral voice, which sjieaks louder than senates, ministers, 
and kings — is acknowledged to ]k}sscss a just and irresistible 
authority. Ihit it is not vet decided how far the undoubted 
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right of the peoj^le to be well governed, entitles them to the 
direct and immediate avertnxe of the actual functions of legis- 
lative and executive power. Yet, whatever may be the solu- 
tion of this great problem, the direct interference of a very 
large proportion of the citizens, in the administration of the 
localities, to which tliey themselves belong, is already adopted 
as an established ])rinciplc in all the most enlightened nations. 
W e have very recently had occasion to advert to the revival 
of the ancient municipal liberties of England, which received 
the sanction of the legislature during the last session of Par- 
liament. In Ih-anee,^ i)nc of the first and best consequences 
of the revolution of LSJlO, was the admission of a larger ])ro- 
portion of the citi/; i]s, into the administration of local affairs; 
and although (he system of tliat country still retains the central 
charac'ter which it derived from the ICnq^ijo, the (jualilication 
of the members oT theC’oiiseil Municipal is now exceedingly 
low. Ill the small but absolute nionarchit's ()f the Xf)rth of 
Ifmrope, the nuist eiitin' local iudejiendenee ])ri rails; and in 
Prussia, tlie rigorous and exclusive autliority of the erov. n is 
toinpnred bv nnniicipal institutions, whicli are not unworthy 
of one of the best i‘duca,ted nations in tlie wmdd. 

“ In \i'\N s\ our aiitlior, townships wi'ro cor ‘olcU'ly ami dcti- 

jiitivcly conslitut* d as early as Idol). 'I he ir.dk pcudciicc of ihc* township wa.» 
the iiiieleiis round which the local inti*rc'<ls, j>assions, ri:>:hts, an 1 duties colleclcil 
ami citing. It iyave scojx- to tin* aitixity of a rc.d juditieal life, most thoroughly 
democratic, and repuhlicaji. ’I'hc cohjiiios still recOj^^nised the siipivinacy of tls • 
mother eoLiiitry; monarchy was slid the law cd’ lie- states, hut tlic rejuiblic was 
already established in ev^ny township. 'I’he towns iiaim’d their own magistrates 
of every kind, rateij themselves, and levied tlieir own taxes. In the laws of 
Conneetient, as well as in all those* of New England, we lind tlie jrerm and gradual 
development of that tovvns’aip indepeudenee, which is the life and mainsjtriiig of 
Ameriean liherly at tlie pit seiil »lay.” -^\ ol. L, p. ID.) 

The exercise of j^ower by the inhabitants of a township, 
amounting in number to two or tliree thousand, is a task to 
whicdi a jmpulation, educated like that of tlie American states, 
is admirably eoinpeteiit. The interests of small communities 
are not likely to conflict so violeiilly as to eiulangei* the safety 
of the state. ^J'he number of the jiublie. functionaries, and 
their frecpient return, remove all fear of malversation, or tlie 
acquisition of undue authority. When affairs arise w’hich ex- 
ceed the ordinary importance of ei\ic business, confidence in 
the ability of the njen chosen to direct them, compensates for 
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the inaptitude of the people at large. The township is account- 
able to the county and the state for the discharge of its duties, 
and its municipal privileges may be looked upon as tasks, con- 
fided by a master to a skilful apprentice, Avho instructs himself 
by the execution of such parts as he is best able to complete. 

“ In the United States it is believed, and with truth, that patriotism is a kind 
of devotion, which is strengthened by ritual observance. In this manner, the 
activity of the township is continu.'illy perceptible ; It is daily manifested in the 
fulfilment of a duty, or the exercise of a right ; and a (?onstant, though gentle 
motion is thus kept up in society, which animates without disturbing it. 

“ The existence of the townships in New England is in general a happy one. 
Their govcriinient is united to tUt;ir t.istes, aii«l clicvi^n by themselves. In tlie 

midst of the profound peace and general comfort which reign in America, tlic 
commotions of municipal discord are unfrequent. The conduct of local business 
is easy. The political education of the people has long been complett?; say 
rather that it was complete when the people first set foot upon the soil. 

“ The native of New England is attached to his township because it is inde - 
pendent and free ; his co-operation in its afiairs ensures his attachment to its 
interest; the well-being it affords him secures his affection; and its welfare is 
the aim of bis ambition and of his future exertions ; he takes a ))art in every 
occurrence in the place ; he practises the art of government in the small sjibere 
within his reach; he accustoms himself to those forms which can alone ensure 
the steady progress of liberty ; be imbibes their spirit ; he acquires a taste for 
order, comprehends the union or the balance of powers, and collects clear practical 
notions on the nature of his duties, and the extent of his rights.” — (Vol. I., 

pp. 81 — 86 .) 

We cannot follow M. dc Tocqucvillc into tlie account which 
he proceeds to give of the larger divisions of the American 
republics — tlie counties, the states, and tlie union at large. 
But the extracts we have made with regard to the townships, 
will suffice to sliow, that the system of local independence 
operates as a powerful instrument of social education, and as a 
principle of cohesion in the coniinunity. By the operation of 
the democratic principle, on a small scale, and within the limits 
of a small community, much is certainly done to remedy the 
flefects of democracy in the government. Thus, even in 
America, we find that where democracy acts most temperately 
and effectually, it is under the controul of a superior fiirce, 
which limits its authority and checks its excesses. The town- 
ship is the free subject of the state, and in that position its 
activity can only be directed to such ends as conduce to the 
good of tlie nation. The counties and the states are in social 
relation to the township, aristocratic bodies ; the union exer- 
cises a quasi monarchical authority over the lesser divisions of 
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the country in national affairs. But the nation has no superior 
power to coiitroul its action, and the errors of a national 
majority are irremediable. 

The absolute equality which exists in society, and the 
actual sovereignty of the people of America, reposes on a 
maxim universally received in that country, vix . : “ that every 
“ one is the best and sole judge of his own private interest. 

Every individual possesses an equal share of power, and 
“ participates alike in tlie government of the state. Every 
“ individual is therefore supposed to be as well-informed, as 
“ virtuous, and as lifroug, as any of his fellow citizens.’ — 
(Vol. I., p. 79.) 

Self-interest, self-indulgence, and self-esteem, according to 
our author, are the rank weeds which shot)t up under such a 
system. When flattered, these tendencies are apt to sw'ell 
into an overweening vanity; when opposed, to sink into a 
petulant or tyrannical egotism ; when exposed (as they must 
per))etually be) to collision, they breed the worst feelings of 
envy. Under their malignant influence, the softening ties 
of mutual reliance, the patience of humility, and the cheerful 
confidence of man in man, are supplanted by rivalry, by 
obstinacy, and by contempt. Society exists as an associ- 
ation for useful purposes, for the acquisition of wealth, for 
the enjoyment of luxuries, and for the gratification of indi- 
vidual importance ; but that social j>rinciple which springs 
from charity, and acts from high and humane motives, is 
blasted by tht^ frigid calculations of expediency. If these 
be the consequences of equality, we pause before we adopt 
the uncertain chances of political privileges, wdiich are pur- 
chased at the cost of so much that is good and pure. To 
what end could this equality tend, were it possible to 
establish it })crmanently, but to curtail the influence of the 
wdse and good, and to encourage the lawless pretensions of 
the ignorant and the bad? When the higher classes in a 
nation arc responsible to public opinion for the performance 
of their duties, which are great and noble ones, they amply 
compensate by the moral pleasures which they diffuse, by 
their support, and by their encouragement, for the differences 
of station. But when we arrive at the condition of equality 
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whicli M. de Tocquevillc has so powerfully di'scrihed in his 
introduction, we shall find that 

“ Whilst the division of property has lessened the distance which separated 
the ricli from the j)oor, it would seem that tlu* nearer they draw t<) one another, 
the greater is their mutual hatred, and the more vehement the envy and the dread 
with which they resist each otlier’s claims to power. The notion of right is alike 
insensible to both classes, and force affords to both the only argument for the 
present, and tlic only guarantee for the future.*’ — {Inlrodnctiou^ p. xxix.) 

Amongst the most powerful causes of the equality of con- 
ditions in France and in America, whicli oiir author here 
describes, we are inclined, witli him, to jilacc the law of succes- 
sion as established in those countries. AVe tliink, however, that 
he oii«'ht to have pointed out the distinction wliieh exists 
between the obligatory distribution of property amongst the 
children and relations of the owner, in France, and the free 
jiower of testamentary disposition which prevails in America. 
In the latter country? the law does not iivrcHs^fnhj parcel 
and disperse all acejuired wealth, on the tleath of the owner; 
and it remains to be seen, whether the privileges of elder sons 
will not be revived there, when it is discovered bow mneh the in- 
fluence of property is increased, when it is centred on a single 
head, instead of being divided between the members of a nu- 
merous family, "^rhe facilities of inland migration liave jiar- 
tially contributed to re-establish the custopi of firimogeniturein 
some states. In Alassaeliiisets, estates are very rarely divided ; 
the eldest son takes the land, and tin* others go to seek their 
fortune in the desert; but as regards the Union, these are 
the exceptions, not the rule. — (\U1. II., p. 

‘‘ Nam sjepe audivi Q. Maximum, P. Scipionem, pnetcrea 
eivitatis nostra' praclaros viros, solitos ita dieere, cum majornm 
imagines intnerentnr, vehementissime sibianimnm ad virtutem 
accendi. Scilicet non ccram illam, neqne fignram tantam vim 
in scse habere, aed memovia rerum. ffeaturum earn flummam 
eqregiis virw in peefore creacere^ luxjue jirius sedari qiisim 
virtus eoruni famain at(jnc gloriarn adaqnaveriU — were 
the words addressed by a Roman historian to his fellow citi- 
zens. For the citizen of the United States, the spirit which 
breathes in them docs not exist. To him the intimate con- 
nection between family distinction and national renown is 
practically unknown — the feeling whic^h sec*ks to jireserve 
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tile lineal ileseent of a nanus given by ji nation’s gratitude, 
and iflentilied with a nation’s fame, is an amiable de- 
lusion. The wealthiest towns in the Union present the most 
singular vicissitudes of fortune. Riches are acquired and‘Mis- 
persed in the course of two generations, and all the families 
which conqmsed the Federalist party have already disappeared, 
^riu'ir ilescendants liave sunk to the broad level of democracy, 
and are unknown in the mass of their fellow citizens. These 
piTpc'tual revolutions, which await the tt‘nure of all property, 
announce revolutions as certain and as perpetual in the political 
institutions of the co uftfrv, until, to use the powerful expression 
of our autlior, the bulwarks of the influence of wealth, are 
“ ground down to the fine and shifting sand, which is the basis 

of democracy.’' 

however, as an' the vestiges of aristocracy in the 
rr.iiju, they may be traced here and there in the secret dis- 
e<mlent and exclusive tastes of ji f<*w (‘itizens. 

“ Mark,” r>ays uur atulior, “mark, lor instance, that opulent citizen, who is as 
anxi«m.>i as a Jew ol' ilu* inlihlle a^L^es to eoncfal liis wealth, llistlrc'ss is plain — his 
<leine:n’i()in* unassinnin^j;; hut the interior ol’ his dwclliii}? fflitti rs with luxury, and 
none hut a few ehoten '.‘uesi?,, whom ht‘ hau /litily styles his equals, are allowed 
to ])t n.'{rate into tins sanetiiary. No l'airop\ an noble is in«>re e.Kclusive \\\ his 
ph'iisnia'N, or more jealous of tiie smallest advantages which his ])rivile,ured station 
< oiif.Mv, ujKm him. IJui the ver) same individual crosses the city to reach a dark 
»‘ou:itinj.v-honse in (he eemiv of ir.allic, where everyone may accost liiin wljo 
pleases. It’ h«' meets his cohider upon the w'ay, tliey .stop and converse; the two 
l ili/eiis (ii.sciiss (lie atlairs of (he Sta(«' in wliieli they have an ( ijti.il interest, and 
they sh.ike hands before they part. 

“ Ihil beneath this artilieial enthusiasm, and those ohsequions attentions to 
the preponderating power, it is easy to j)erceive tli.at the wealtliy meinhers of the 
eoinmuiiity enlert.aiii a hearty distaste to the deuioeratie institutions of their 
eountry. 'J’he ])oj)uhice is at onee the object of their scorn and of their fears. 
If the maladministration of (he democracy^ ever hriuLVs about a revolutionary 
crisis, and if monarehii-al institutions ever heeome iir.aetiealde in the Uiiited States, 
the truth ofwiiat I ailvance will become obviou.s.”— ^Vol. li. p., 13.) 

The immediate effect of the institutions of the United States 
is evidently, however, to push democracy to its utmost con- 
sequences. 

“ The majority in that country exercises a prodigious actual authority, and a 
moral inllucnce, which is scarcely less preponderant ; no obstacles exist which 
c.'ui impede, or so much as retard its progress, or which can induce it to heed the 
complaints of those whom it crushes upon its path. This state of things is fatal 
ill itstdf, and dangerous for the future.” — (Vol. II., p. 147.) 

Already the ]>riiKiple of delegatiim has in ji great nu'asuve 
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supplanted that f)f representation . Not satisfied witli the 
established means of exercising its authority, the majority lias 
in more than one instance formed popular conventions, in- 
tended to dictate to the constituted powers of the country. 
The instability of tlie laws, which was characterised by one 
of the brightest ornaments of the Federalist party as “ tlie 
“ greatest blemish in the character and genius of the American 
governments,'” has reached to an extent whicli he would not 
have deemed compatible with the safet}^ of the nation. The 
last surviving patriot of those who signed the declarjition of 
Independence, Charles Carrol^ said to a^listinguished traveller 
a short time before his decease, that he had lived to see 
the excesses and tlie errors of mob-government.'” The 
}x>pulation of several of the great towns of the Union, has 
been guilty of crimes which sully the national, character; 
and the dangers to the public peace, whicli M. de Toccpieville 
pretlicts in his work, are daily becoming more apparent. We 
cannot believe witli him, however, that these disturbances are 
mainly attributable to the influx of a corrujit and turbulent 
population of European einigrantJS, since the motives assigned 
for the barbarous infliction of Lynch law, and the violence of 
the mob, originate in anti]>athies which are peculiar to tlu* 
Americans. Even in the states where slavery has been abo- 
lished, and where the number of negroes is too small to afford 
any just cause of alarm, the hatred and contempt of the 
coloured race, prevails to an extent scarcely known in slave 
colonies. 

In the midst, then, of these conspicuous defects in the pre- 
sent condition of the American republics, with the fever of 
political excitement loose amongst the people, it will be asked, 
on what grounds M. de Tocqueville avows his belief in the 
duration and prosperil^ of the United States 

The most obvious of these circumstances arc the physical 
advantages of the country. There, the growth of human pas- 
sions need not be dreaded, since all jiassions may find an easy 
and legitimate object; there, the liberties which men might 
abuse elsewhere, only tend to serve the great design of Provi- 
dence, — namely, the rapid cultivation and civilisation of 
the American continent. Unsurrounded by hostile or for- 
midable neighbours, the prospects of the Union are not 
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endangered by foreign aggression ; and unencumbered by 
tradition, lier internal evils are not so inveterate but that they 
may be checked and repaired. 

A still more solid cause for the maintenance of democracy 
in America, may be found in what we have already termed 
the manners, or republican experience of the people. ^ Caput 
‘ Jlcipublica;, nosso Rcmpublicaiii.'* As republican institutions 
are founded on the rejection of all those privileges, and dis- 
tinctions of power and property, whicli require the sanction of 
time to conceal their oppressive origin, so it is most difficult, to 
imagine the (jccurreiiet^ of an organic change, which would 
revive the claims of aristocracy. On the other hand, the 
education and experience of the Americans, warrants the hope, 
that they will never sink into a base ecpiality of subjection to 
a single despot. It is therefore probable, that ..democratic in- 
stitutions will continue to exist in the United States; and that 
tlieir endless mutations will neither establish an atristocracy, 
nor suffer a monarqjiical form of government. 

In the United Statos, the fuiidamrntal principle of the republic is the same 
which governs the great part of human actions; republican notions insinuate 
themselves into all the ideas, opinions, and habits of the Americans, whilst they 

jire Ibrinally recognised by the legislation ; and before this legislation can be 
altered, the whole community must undergo very serious changes. 

** It is evident, that nothing but a long scries of events, all having the same 
I eiidency, can substitute for this combination of laws, opinions, and manners, a 
mass of opposite opinions, manners, and law's. 

** J f republican principles are to perish in America, they can only yield after 
a laborious social process, often interrupted, and as often resumed ; they will 
have many apparent revi\ftls, and will not become totally extinct, until an en- 
tirely new people shaM have succeeded to that whicli now exists. Now, it must 
he admitted, that there is no symptom or presage of tlie approacii of such a 
revolution. There is nothing more striking to a person newly arrived in the 
United States, than the kind of tumultuous agitation in which he finds political 
society. The laws are incessantly changing ; and at first sight, it seems impos- 
sible that a people so variable in its desires, should avoid adopting, within a 
.'ihort space of time, a completely new form of government. Such apprehensions 
are, how'cver, premature the instability which affects political institutions is of 
tw'o kinds, wliich ought not be confounded : the first, which modifies secondary 
laws, is not incompatible with a very settled state of society; — the other, shakes 
tlie very foundations of the constitution, and attacks the fundamental principles 
of legislation ; this species of instability is always followed by troubles and 
revolutions, and the nation which suffers under it is in a state of violent 
transition.” — (Vol. II., pp. 428 — 480.) 

The last element of the stability of the democratic institu- 
tions of the United States, consists in the niiinieipal institu- 
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tions to which we have already adverted — in the Federal form 
of government, which enables the union to combine the power 
of a great empire with the security of a small state ; and in 
the constitution of the judicial power, which serves to unite 
the different states, and which calls into being a class of men, 
whose habits and acquirements fit them to guide the energies 
and repress the excesses of democracy. 

The present Federal constitution of the unions was adopted 
in 1789. The confederation which j)reviously existed, was 
abandoned in 1787 ; and this interregnum of two years, was 
employed in the formation of that eenstitution, which still 
remains as a monument of the wisdom of the Federalist party. 
The principle on which the relations exi^iting between the 
union and the states were deternuned, is one of the greatest 
simplicity. 

The obligations and clainns of the federal government were simple aiuL 
easily dediiiible, because the union had been formed with the express purj)os(! 
of meeting the general exigencies of the people ; but tlie claims and obligations 
of the states were, on the other hand, coin))licated antt various, bocause those 
governments penetrated into all the details of social life. The attributes of the 
federal government were therefore carefully enumerated, and all that was not 
included amongst them, was declared to constitute a part of tlie privileges of 
the several governments of the states. Thus the government of the stales 
remained the rule, and that of the confederation became the exception. 

** But as it was foreseen, that in practice, questions might arise as to the 
exact limits of this exceptional authority, and that it would he dangerous to sub- 
mit these questions to the decision of the ordinary courts of justice, established 
in the states by the states tliemselves, a high fcderal court wjis created, whicli 
was destined, amongst other functions, to maintain the balance of power whicli 
had been established by the constitution between the two rival governments.” — 
(Vol. I., pp. 161—2.) 

Thence the constitution of the supreme judicial power is in 
point of law, the most important tie of that confederation, 
which is held together in point of fact, by a community of 
interests. Many circumstances contribute to render the go- 
vernment of each individual state more energetic than that 
of the union. The authority of the former extends be- 
yond its own exclusive concerns, to those affairs which affect 
its welfare in common with that of the nation ; the in- 
fluence of the latter is confined to the interests of the union 
at large. The hopes, the affections, the interests, and the 
pride of the citizens, are more immediately appealed to in 
the government of their own state, which is nearer and 
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dearer to them, than the remote, and as it were abstraet 
nation to which they belong. In ilieir local assemblies, there 
is more to gratify their propensities and their prejudices. 
We are not then surprised, to find that IVI. de Tocqueville 
regards the Federal government, as a form which requires the 
free consent of the governed to enable it to subsist, and that he 
confidently medicts its defeat, Avlienever it may engage in a 
struggle witn the sovereignty of the states. 

If this be once admitted, the question is no longer w'hetlier 
the states are capable of separating, but whether they will 
choose to remain unried. The national unity of the Ame- 
rican states relieves them from the dread of mutual 
invasion, and from the necessity of prohibitive* boundaries. 
The vast tracts of country wliicli the Union has already 
a(r(|uired, and over which it has still tl> extend, are 
united by the interchange of the productions of the .soil. The 
comuicrce iuid manufactures of the eastern and northern 
states, aj'c supplied by the abundant materials of the southern 
and western provinces : and every j>art of the federal budget 
does, in fact, contribute to the maintenance of material 
interests, which are cominou to all the confederate states. To 
these reasons our author adds others, derived from tlie simila- 
rity of the political and social ^rincij)les which prevail in the 
Union. The sovereignty of the majority, which acts as a 
more efit»ctual check upon political heterotloxy, than the 
authority of any inquisitorial tribunal which ever cxisteci, 
procures an absolute and uncontested respect for the great 
maxims of equality and democracy, on which the government 
of the country is conducted. The same feeling of pride 
pervades the whole community, and the same prejudices prevail 
in all the states. These are the real causes of the present 
maintenance of the Union. Nevertheless, it is not to be 
supposed that all the incidents of national existence, the 
strivings for preponderance, and the inequalities of the different 
states in wealth, civilisation, knowdedge, and population, will 
allow the union to remain unimpaired. These are difficulties 
and dangers which the interests of the nation may be unable 
to ward off, and which the political authority of Congress, and 
the judicial authority of the supreme court of the United 
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States will certainly be unable to obviate. The proceedings 
of the southern states on the Tariff question, and the principles 
avowed by the Nullifiers, afford sufficient proof of this asser- 
tion. In the year 1833, the ftdlowing sentence was uttered 
before the Senate of the United States, by the Vice President 
Calhoun, the head of the Nullifying party in the south. 

The 

sovereign capacity ; now, whenever a compact is entered int^oy parties which 
acknowledge no tribunal above their authority to decide in the last resort, each 
of tlicm has a right to judge for itself in relation to the nature, extent, and obliga- 
tions of the instrument. 

“ It is evident,” adds our author, “ that a similar doctrine destroys the very 
basis of the Federal constitution, and brings back all tlic evils of tiie old confede- 
ration, from which the Americans were supposed to have had a safe deliverance*” 

But notwithstanding the inherent w'eakness of judicial 
power, applied to political purposes, the judicial institutions of 
the United. States amply deserve the minute attention wdiich 
M. de Tocqueville has devoted to them. In a social point of 
view, the members of the legal professiorf exercise a strong 
anti-democratic, if not aristocratic influence; in a political 
point of view, the courts of the United States are invested 
with a degree of authority which they do not possess in any 
other country. 

** The government of democracy is fa^urahle to tiic political power of lawyers ; 
for when the wealtliy, the noble, and the prince are excluded from the govern- 
ment, they are sure to occupy the highest stations, in their own right, as it were, 
since they are the only men of information and sagacity beyond the sphere of the 
people who can be the object of the popular choice.' If, then, th€?y are led by 
their tastes to combine with the aristocracy and to support the crown, tlicy are 
naturally brought into contact with the people by their interests. They like the 
government of democracy, without participating in its propensities, and without 
imitating its weaknesses, whence they derive a two-fold authority from it and over 
it. The people in democratic states does not mistrust the members of the legal 
profession, because it is well known that they are interested in serving the popu- 
lar cause ; and it listens to them without irritation, because it does not attribute 
to them any sinister designs. The object of lawyers is not, indeed, to overthrow 
the institutions of democracy, but they constantly endeavour to give it an impulse 
which diverts it from its real tendency, by means which are foreign to its nature. 
Lawyers belong to the people by birth and interest, to the aristocracy by habit 
and by taste, and tliey may be lopked ui)on as the natural bond and connecting 
link of the two great classes of society. 

ri'.e profi*.ssiori of the l;iw is the only aristocratic element whieh can be ainal- 
g.Moated wUhout violepce with the natural elements of democracy, and which can 
be udvriniap'cously and pcnTiancntly eonihined with tliein. 1 aiu not uiiuc- 
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(finiiiteil wiili tho (Iribcts which arc inherent in the cliaracter of that body ot 
men ; hut without this admixture of lawyer-like sobriety with the democratic 
principle, I question whether democratic iiistitutioiis could lon{jr be maintained ; 
and 1 cannot believe that a republic could exist at 'the present time if the 
influence of lawyers in ])ublic business did not increase in proportion to the 
power of the people.” — (Vol 11., pp. 180 — 1.) 

It may intleocl bo doubted, whether this supposititious 
aristocratic influence, wliich our author attributes to the 
lawyers of Afnerica, is not imbued witli most of the prejudices 
of aristocracy, without its dignity, and its exclusiveness without 
its refinement. They may act as a cheek upon the mutability 
of the democratic eleig^‘nt, but they are too needy to be safe 
guardians of projierty, and too much interested in the ac- 
quirement of immecliate pjwer, to oppose the evil tendencies 
on which that power is based. 

Tlie courts of justice are, however, the most powerful 
organs by which the lawyers are enabled to control the de- 
mocracy. The American judge is armed with Uie extraor- 
dinary power, of declaring a law to be unconstitutional ; and 
of annulling any enactment, on the ground of its being 
oppos(?d to the spirit of the fundamental law of the union, 
'rhis judicial censorship is, indeed, solely applicable to the 
particular cases wliich are brought before the courts of law ; 
but if its action be private, it is not the less sure ; and within 
these limits it invests the only authority, which is, com- 
paratively speaking, independent of the people, with a salutary 
control over tlie tyranny of pojiular assemblies. It is true 
that, in some of tlu states, the judicial functionaries are not 
independent of •popular election ; and in most of them, inno- 
vations have been made, which threaten to paralyse the 
influence of the legal profession. There, as in every point 
of the American constitutions, the democratic principle is 
still at work, like a swollen torrent, or an angry sea, beating 
against the dams which restrain its encroachments, and levelling 
the barriers which oppose its progress. 

With this picture before our eyes, ivhat conclusions are we 
to draw from the unstable work of American denKx;racy ? 
Are we to admit, with M. de Tocqueville, that the spread 
of equality is a necessary event, willed by Providence, 
and sanctioned by time — ^believing, with him, that purely 
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flcniocratic iiistitiitions may yet be invented, to serve as ft 
broad and solid basis for the government of human societies ; 
and acknowledging that, “ although the Americans have not 

resolved the problem, they furnish useful data to those who 
‘‘ undertake the task Or are we to regard the changes 
that the world is undergoing at the present day, as some great 
and mysterious transition, which will furnish the means of 
attaining some remote good, still undiscernible*to ourselves 
and our generation ? 

It is impossible, we conceive, to observe the intelligence and 
the energy, the industry and the accumylating wealth, of our 
own country, without rejecting the theory of a fixed and 
immutable constitution — without repudiating the doctrine of 

final measures, as one ^vhich seeks to confine the powers 
bestowed by wise and beneficent Pmvidonce, within the 
narrow limits established by the ignorance and selfishness of 
man. Thei^efore, we consider the information afforded by our 
autlior, as most important for our guidant;e, in the chaiiges^ 
which are taking place in our own institutions. 

Monsieur de Tocquevillc attributes the present prosperity 
of the AiiUTican States, chiefly to the local advantages tliey 
possess, and to the fact, that the habits and manners of the 
people, originally Republican, have, from the earliest settle- 
ment of the country, been sustained and confirmed by demo- 
cratic institutions. Notwithstanding these adventitious elements 
of success, there are revelations in our author’s pages, wliicli 
must make us pause, before we admit eivlicr the permanent 
character of the American system, or concede that it is best 
calculfited to secure civil and religious liberty. 

With reference to ourselves, we are bound to remember, 
thfit we pcjsscss not the territorial advantages of the Americans 
— that our habits and manners, so far from liaving been 
moulded on a Republican model, Jiave been formed under 
a Monarchical government. We fully i>articipatc in the 
indignation felt, at the obstacles interposed by the House of 
Lords, to the progress of constitutional reform ; but it is the 
part of an intelligent peojfle, to distinguish between the value 
of an institution, and the deliiKpiencies of some of the indivi- 
duals who compose it. They may have grown up under avi 
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exploded system. They may be influenced by selfishness, 
urged by disappointment, or prompted by fear, by ignorance, 
or by passion. In a few years, compared with the age of 
a nation, they will have passed -away, and their places will be 
supplied by men, who, educated under a reformed political 
system, will neither scorn the obligations of society, nor reject 
the claims of public opinion. 

Means may even be devised to remove or mitigate the evil, 
without this delay, but if the institution itself be destroyed, 
it may never be replaced ; and upon its ruins must necessarily 
arise that purely democratic form of government, which — 
unsuited, as it may prove, to the present habits and manners 
of the people, and not adapted, perhaps, under any circum- 
stances, to a redundant population within a confined space — 
may bring with it anarchy and terrorism, instead of that 
partial success, which the confirmed manners, and the local 
advantages of the Americans, have shown to bo •not incon- 
sistent, for a time.* with equality and democracy. 

We are free to own, that, as constitutional reformers, 
we look to the fulfilment of our hopes as men, and our duties 
as citizens, by the means and not by the subversion of the 
institutions of our country. Wc would remove all such 
obstacles to the trutli as we can remove ; and then we arc 
content to watch and wait ; never forgetting that the triumph 
of truth is that of justice, and that justice in matters of 
opinion is tolerance. 

• 

• “ Time’s golden thigh 

Upholds the flowery body of the earth 
In saert'd harmony, and every birth 
Of men and actions makes legitimate 
When used aright: — the use of Time is Fate.” 
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Reports from the Select Committees appointed to inquire 
into the nature^ character^ eajtent^ and tendency^ of 
Orange Lodges^ Associations^ or Societies, in Ireland ; 
with the Minutes of Emdence, and Appendiiv, Onlcrcd 
by the House of Commons to be Printed. 

Report from the Select Committee appointed to inquire into 
the origin, nature, extent, and tendency, of Orange 
Instituticyns in Great Britain edfd the ^Colonies ; with 
the Minutes of Kmdmvc, Appendix, and Index. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be Printed. 

The Orange Societies liad, previously to the last session of 
parliament, been occasionally the subject of animadversion in 
the House nnf Commons. In 1813, Mr. Charles Wynn moved 
for an inquiry into their nature, and represented them as 
equally illegal and pernicious. Lord Castlereagh tleprecated 
their existence, but, with his characteristic lubricity, slipjjed 
through the question. In the year 1827 a debate, regarding 
their legality, took place, upon a motion by Mr. Brownlow, 
with respect to a procession at Lisburne. It appeared in the 
course of the discussion that Mr. Joy, the present Chief Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, an avowed Conservative, 
had, as a law officer of the crown, given an opinion, expressly 
stating Orange Lodges to be illegal ; amlHhat I^ord Manners, 
the then Chancellor, had, in a letter to Mr. Jones, a magis- 
trate, concurred in that view. Notwithstanding the admissions 
made by the government respecting the character of the Orange 
confederacy, it was not considered necessary to take any de- 
cided steps for its suppression ; nor inileed, for a considerable 
time, was any very strong interest excited in the public 
mind, in reference to the proceedings of the Irish Orangemen ; 
who, although connived at by Tory governments, had not been 
openly enlisted as their auxiliaries. Mention was often made 
in the English newspapers of outrages committed in the north 
of Ireland ; but as the Catholics and Orangemen differed as 
essentially in their facts as in their opinions, and, with a reci- 
procal strenuousness of asseveration, charged each other with 
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Hie coniiuission of these atrocities, the IWtisii public took 
in their tierce criiTiiiiations little concern. 

The Orange Society had not as yet obtained any political 
importance; — it bad not made any display of its resources, 
or distinct disclosure of its views. The Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Ilobert Peel, when the Catholic question was 
carried, reliiupiished all connexion with the Society, and 
became the objects of its denunciation. Under the Duke 
of NorthumberlaiHrs and Sir Henry llardinge’s govern- 
ment, which immediately followed the concession of the Ca- 
tholic claims, there wa* a mutual feeling of disrelish between 
the Orangemen and the h)cal administration of Ireland. Lord 
(VNeill was dismissed from a lucrative cmj)loymcnt, because 
he had exhibited an Orange flag from one of the towers of his 
castle, upon occasion of some factious aiuiiversary. Dis- 
claimed by the Tories, and continuing in that relation to the 
^Vhigs in which tliey had always stood, the •Orangemen 
ceased to attract notice ; and although they passed reso- 
lutions, condemning the extension of j>arliamentary reform to 
Ireland, were held in such little account, that, for a considerable 
period, scarcely any mention of their proceedings was made 
in parliament. Put while they ceased to draw attention, they 
did not discontinue their efforts to strengthen and extend 
their organization ; and succeeded so far that, after the Peform 
Bill was carried, the Tories, with whom they had previously 
had 3- rupture, thought it conducive to their interests, and 
consequently compfftible with their honour, to resort to what 
will ultimately prove to be a most sinister assistance. 

An opjiortiinity jiresented itself for the enlistment of their 
aid. 1 iord Stanley, Sir James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, 
and LortI Goderich, having resigned, and Lord Grey having 
s(K>n after retired from office, from causes disj)ro|)ortioned to 
so momentous an incident, the government became so apparently 
cnfc*ebled, that the Tories thought the time had arrived for 
a manifestation of their strength. It was accordingly deter- 
mined that the strongest possible expression, of what is called 
Protestant feeling, should be Ccdled forth, in order to produce 
that impression upm the royal mind of which it was known 
to be susceptible ; and accordingly the IlillslMmuigh met'ting 
was convened. The Manpu ss of Downshire, the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of the county of Down, was sufficient!}^ injudicious to 
give it liis sanction, although it purported to be an assembly 
composed exclusively of the Protestants of the county. Upon 
this occasion, a very considerable body of Orangemen, although 
the numbers were greatly exaggerated, was got togetjjier. 
Other meetings of a similar description were held ; and that 
they were the result of a scheme to overthrow the government, 
the evidence published in the reports before us abundantly 
establish. We copy the following extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the committee of the Grand Lodge of Ireland, in 
the Appendix to the first report, p. 77 

“ 12th November, 1834. — Wo would beg to call the attention of the Grand 
l^odgc, and, through them, return our heart“felt thanks and congratulations to 
our brethren, through the various parts of Ireland, who, in tlie late meetings of 
3000 in Dublin, 3000 at Bundon, 30,000 in Cavan, and 7o,000 at Hillsborough, 
by their strength and numbers, the rank, respectability, and orderly conduct of 
their attendance — the manly and eloquent expression of every Christian and 
loyal sentimenf, indicated so nobly the character of an institution against the 
aspersion thrown on it, as ‘ the paltry remnant of an expiring faction* ; ’ and we 
ardently hope, that our brethren in the other parts of ilic kingdom, who have, 
not as yet come forward, will do so, and not forget the hint given to us in our 
sovereign’s last most gracious declaration, * /c speaA ou^,* ** 

The ministers having been dismissed, it was determined 
that the blow, struck with success, should be followed up ; and 
other public meetings were called, of. which that at Dun- 
gannon, held on the 19th of December, 1834, was tlic most 
remarkable. To the scenes which took j)lace at that meeting — 
the riotous and insulting conduct of the Orangemen — their 
display of military power — the discharge of a gun at 
Sir T. Steven — the inauguration of I^ord Claude Hamilton as 
an Orangeman, and his subsequent appointment as a magis- 
trate — we shall have occasion in the course of this article to 
refer. Wc advert, at present, to the Dungannon meeting, as 
one of the numerous proofs, that the members of the new 
government associated themselves with the Orange body, and 
employed it, previously to their accession to office, as an in- 
strument to dismiss Lord Melbourno'’s administration. 

The Ckmservative cabinet, having been formed, proceeded to 
offer to the leaders of the Orange body, and to the men, wlio, 
— — . ■ - ■ 

* A phrase used by Lord Stanley, before his ahaiidoniueiit of his c#leagiie.s. 
Since his secession, he has malntaiiied a significant silence on the Orange 
Sociely. 
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though not ostensibly members of the Society, were in close 
sympathy with it, strong marks of favour. To Colonel 
Perceval a place in the ordnance was given ; to Lord Roden 
an office in the palace, near the person of his sovereign, was 
tent^pred ; Mr. Predcrick Shaw, and Mr. Lefroy, were made 
privy councillors ; and Mr. Charles Roy ton. Grand Chaplain 
of the Grand Orange lA)dge (whiiiii we shall presently see 
cstablisliing an Orange Lodge in a regiment), was appointed 
chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant. It is not surprising that 
there should have been an outbreak of ferocious exultation, 
amongst the Orangem«» of Ireland, at the event ; to which, it 
must be confessed, tliat they were accessory in no immaterial 
ilegree. Their joy, and their ferocity, knew no bounds ; and 
on tlie first visit of Lord Haddington to the theatre, they 
gave ample vent to both. The sliouts of men, inebriated with 
the excitement of success — plaudits, intended by their suc- 
cession to imitate the discharge of muscpietry, and called 
“ the Conservative fire’’'' — cries of ‘‘ No Popery’** — hurras for 
Orangeism — Lord Haddington could not restrain ; but (and 
witli this we charge him) over the box where he sat, with his 
vice-regal retinue, as the representative of his sovereign, there 
was unfurled an Orange flag ; which hung over him, as a 
symbol of the triumph which had been obtained over the 
people by a faction, to whose arbitrary domination Ireland 
was to be thenceforth surrendered. How, it may be said, 
could he help this ? For the indisiTetions of his supporters, 
should he be made answerable? We answer. Yes. — He 
oiigiit, when this insult wasoff*ered to the country, which he had 
recently arrived to govern, to have ordered the ensign of party 
to be hauled down, and to have left the theatre, rather than 
submit to a participation in this national aflront. But looking 
at the conduct of the late government in the most favourable 
view — making for the difficulties in Avhich they were placed, 
not only every fair, but every plausible allowance — and con- 
senting to waive any objei;tion to the conduct of Lord Had- 
dington at the theatre — we do not see what answer it is possible 
to give to another accusation, having the same object, although 
restiiig^n different grounds. It is this: — ^To addresses from 
Orangc^Lodges, to tlic King, on the change of government, 
the Secretary for the Home Department, in reply, rccog- 
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iiised those societies, and indirectly conveyed to them the 
assurance of the royal approbation. What was the character 
of tliose addresses ? 

We give, from the Diihlin Evening Mail^ the organ of 
the Orange body, an account of the proceedings which took 
place, at their meetings, after the change of governmont ; 
that the reader may be enabled to form some opinion of the 
spirit, which not only dictated the addresses of congratulation 
to the Crown, but prompted the official answers to tliose 
factious adjurations. Let it not be imagined, that we are 
all this while deviating from the suli^ct, suggested by tlie 
Parliamentary reports, wliich we have prefixed to this article ; 
— we arc producing proof of the alliance between the Tories 
and the Orange confederacy ; — and when, afterwards, we 
shall have exhibited that confederacy in its proper colours, 
a better judgment will be formed of the motives, and of the 
principles,' of men who resorted to such means, to obtain 
possession of that power, of which, fortunately for the peace 
of Ireland, they have since undergone the deprivation. We 
proccKx! with our extracts. 

** Dublin Evening MniU December »3, 1834. — On Friday last, tllC* Sft'OIlcl 
meeting of the Uoyal Luther Ijodge, No. J483, vva8 field: tlio first iiiecMing, 
for the purpose of foriiiatioii, eluctioii of ollieers, &r., liaviiig taken place on the 
10th of November, the anniversary of the birth of their illustrious patron, 
Martin Liitlier, a. d. 1483. Hence the name and numher of the lodge. On the 
present occasion, the assemblage of visitors from grand, county, and private 
lodges, was very great; and the effect produced on the members of this rising 
lodge, was cheering in the extreme ; there being, besides the Karl of Roden and 
I.ord Cole, Deputy Grand Ma.sters of Ireland, the senior (^'raiul Chaplain of tlit; 
institution, the Grand Cliapluins of the county and city of Dublin, the Grand 
IVIasters of the county and city of M'atcrfonl, the Deputy Grand Secretary and 
Treasurer of Jredand, &c., and many ineiubers of jndvate lodges. Among the 
latter, the kind attentions of Trinity f'ollegc Grand District were most apparent, 
whose fostering c^re of infant institutions well qualify her for the name .she 
hears. The Constitutional Calvin Lodge, 1501), also sent representatives, to 
give their colleagues, the l.uthcrans, an impetus in the noble cause. Six 
gentlemen having been introduced, were duly initiated into the solemn myste- 
ries of the Orange order. An address was then read, and pjissed unanimously, 
to the King.” 

The Evening MaiL of December 8, 1834, contains the 
following Account of a meeting of the Orangemen of tlic 
county and city ot Dublin : — 

** Orangl: Institution. — G rand aggregate meeting of the Orangemen (if 
the county and city of Dublin, to address the King, at the Merchants* Hall, 
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Wellington Quay, Dublin, Friday, Dec. 5, 1834. At balf-])ast seven, the Right 
ilunuurable the Lord Mayor entered the room. His Lordship was greeted 
witli three distinct rounds of applause.” 

At this meeting, a series of resolutions were passed. Hie 
third declares that they will shed the last drop of their blood, 
in defence of their Protestant institutions ; and the fourth is 
to this effect : — 

“ Resolved — That an address be prepared, embodying the sentiments expressed 
in the foregoing resolutions, to be prej3ented to His Most Gracious Majesty, as 
the address of his faithful and attached subjects, the Orangemen of the county 
and city of Dublin.” 

We refrain from **quoting extracts from the speeches 
delivered at tliis assembly. They were of the customary 
sort ; but such was the excitement of the Orangemen, that 
the ordinary medium through which they give loose to their 
passions, would not content them, and a sorf of laureate of 
Orangeism, the Keverend Mr. M^Crea, recited a poem, coni- 
jiosed for the occasion, consisting of several stanzas, of which 
tlie burthen ran thhs : — 

” Then put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your i)owder dry*.” 

The Kvaning Mail says — 

“ Wc diought the roof would have been riven with the shouts, which followed 
tlio close of the iletennined sentiment of each verse.” 

Such was the character of the meetings which ttxjk place 
after the dismissal of I^ord Melbourne, when addresses were 
voted to the king ; and of the answers to tliose addresses, 
take the following specimen : — It is Mr. Goulburn’s 
answer to the address of the Trinity College District of 
Orangemen. 

” I have had the honour to lay before the King, the loyal and dutiful address, 
signed by you and several other gcnilcmen of Dublin, exjirc'ssive of their thanks 
for His Majesty’s lati* most salutary exercise of the royal prerogative, which 
address accompanied your letter of the lOlh instant. 1 have the satisfaction to 
inform you that His Majesty has been pleased to receive the sa^po in the most 
gracious manner. 

” I have the honour to be, &c. 

“ Henuy Goulburn.” 

* In pfige 71 of the Appendix to the Report on the Orange Society in Great 

Rritain, will be found a resolution passed in favour of Mr. M'Crea (a clergy- 
man !) by the (Jrand Committee of the Grand Lodge of Ireland; and a letter 
from Mr. H. R. Raker, to Colonel Fairm.iii, requesting the co-operation of the 
Rnglish Orangemen, towards a substripiion, for a te^stiinonial to Mr. M‘Cn*a. 
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We refer to the other answers of the Right Honourable 
gentleman, of which a return was obtained, by an order of 
the House of Commons. 

In these answers, there Avas an unequivocal adoption of the 
Orange Society by the Tories; and it is remarkable that it 
was through Mr. Goulburn — who had referred to the opinions 
of the law officers in 1827, respecting the illegal nature of 
that society — that the government conveyed their decided 
approbation (what else can it be called ?) of the factious con- 
federacy, of which we proceed to lay before the reader, not a 
vague description, borrowed from prejflfliced and questionable 
authority, but a distinct account — taken from the evidence of 
Orangemen — from the lips of their functionaries — from tlie 
publication of their proceedings given by themselves, and 
from the records which wei-e producccl by tlieir officers before 
the Committees appointed to incpiire into the nature, character, 
and tendency of their institution. 

The answers to the Orange addresses having been laid on 
the table of the House of Commons, and all that had been 
alleged respecting those documents having been established, a 
very strong feeling was produced in the public mind, which 
extended itself to Parliament ; and it avus perceived by the 
ministry, that a motion for intjuiry could not be resisted. 
Mr. Finn, the member for Kilkenny, deserves the iiighest 
praise, not only for having originated that motion, but for tlie 
skill with which he conducted it. The representatives of the 
Orange Society in the House of Commons affected to court 
investigation ; and accordingly, on Mr. Finn's motion, a select 
committee was appointed to inquire into the nature, character, 
and tendency of Orange Lodges in Ireland. Mr. Hume after- 
wards moved for a similar committee, with respect to England 
and the colonies. 

It has been alleged by the Orange Society, that these com- 
mittees were not fairly constituted, and that the examination 
of the witnesses was partial and unfair. Accustomed, in 
all cases where Orangemen are tried in the north of Ireland, 
to exclusive juries— with judges, generally speaking, of con- 
genial opinions — it is not wonderful that the Irish Orangemen 
should have objected to any tribunal, in which they could not 
exercise their liabitual predominance. Tl'hey probably con- 
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ceived that no fair committee could be constituted, which was 
not composed almost entirely of Orangemen. But in the 
opinion of any impartial person, the comfnittees must not only 
be regarded as nominated without bias against the Orange body, 
but as composed, in a great measure, of individuals favourable 
to their institution. Some even of the functionaries of the 
Society were placed on the committees. The following Tory 
members were originally miniinated : — Serjeant Jackson, Mr. 
Wilson Patten, Mr. Bethel, Colonel Wood, Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Maxwell, Mr. Nicholl, Mr. Alexander Pringle (Sir Janies 
Graham ?), Sir John \*arde Buller, Colonel Conolly, Colonel 
Perceval. Subsequently, Colonel Perceval and Mr. Shaw 
having been discharged, Sir Edward Hayes, the Grand Master 
of the county of Donegal, Mr. Grove Price, and Mr. Finch, 
were added. If it be insisted that the Whigs had the majority, 
this decisive answer at once jiresents itself. Mr. Edward 
Stanley was originally the chairman of the Irish committee, 
but having been jiamcd secretary to the Treasury, he was 
obliged to relinquish any further attendance; and in his rcxmi, 
Mr. Wilson Patten, an avowed Conservative, although not a 
partisan quite as furious as Orangemen would consider quali- 
fied to become a judge, was elected by a majority Oil a division, 
after notice given, in tlie committee. On the English com- 
mittee were placed the following Tories ; — the Marquess of 
Chandos, Sir George Clerk, Mr. Finch, Mr. Bethel, Mr. Grove 
Price, Mr. Pringle, and Lord Edward Somerset ; and that 
these gentlemen wefh not at all ill disposed to give to Orangeism 
’all the legitimate sustainment of which it is susceptible, few 
will be inclined to dispute. It is true, tliat from the English 
committee the Tories thought proper to absent themselves. 
The cause was probably considered hopeless ; and at all events, 
it cannot be denied, that on the Irish committee, the Orange 
and conservative members were unreniittingin their attendance. 
The Orangemen of Ireland have alleged that an unfair course 
was adopted, in the examination of witnesses, and in the selection 
of evidence. This objection is not even plausible. 

The fact is, that so far from any course having been taken, 
calculated to do a prejudice to the Orange Society, the most 
favourable line of examination was pursued ; and if they have 
been convicted, the conviction is founded on evidence of 
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tlieir own witnesses, on the testimony of their own public 
officers, and on tlie records of their society, produced by them- 
selves. We lay before the reader the names of the witnesses, 
in the orange interest, examined by the two committees, "rhe 
first witness examined was Lieutenant-Colonel Yerner, the 
Deputy Grand Master of Ireland. The next was the Rev. 
Mortimer O’Sullivan, one of the chaplains of the institution— 
whose first examination, commencing on the 13th of Ajiril, 
lasted during five days, and who was a second time examined 
on the 16th of June. '^Fhe third witness was Mr. William 
Swan, the Deputy Grand Secretary ; t^p fourth, Mr. Stewart 
Blacker, the Assistant Grand Secretary, of the Grand Orange 
Lodge of Ireland, who was examined during five days ; the 
fifth witness was Mr. Ward, the Solicitor to the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland ; the sixth witness was Mr. Baker, the Deputy Grand 
Treasurer. These gentlemen w^ere all examined, in succession, 
before a siingle w'itness was pnxluceil against the Orange 
Society; and every thing that could be fairly suggested in 
favour of the body in which they held offices, designated by 
such sounding titles, was, of course, offered by men whose 
interests arc so deeply involved in the character of the insti- 
tution. It was not until these gentlemen had expatiated, at a 
length almost iinjirecedeittod, on the merits of the society, that 
any witness was produced to refute their ])aiK*gyric : and in 
order that it should not be urgetl that any opportunity of 
vindication was withheld, at the close of the proceedings of the 
committee on the Lodges of Ireland, Lieutenant Colonel 
Blacker, a Deputy Grand Master, was examined for two days ; 
and on the last day, on which any examination was gone into 
(the 6th of August), Colonel Verncr was examined a second 
time; and the Grand Secretary, Mr. Maxwell, gave his closing 
evidence to the committee of wliich he himself formed a part. So 
much for tJfe Irish Orange Lodge Committee, as far as oral 
evidence is concerned. ‘ In the English Orange Lodge Com- 
mittee, the following witnesses were examined : — Mr. Chet- 
woode — Eustace Chetwoode— -once the Grand Secretary ; Co- 
lonel Fairman ; Mr. Colwil, a gentleman in his employment, 
and an Orangeman ; Mr. Fox Cooper, an ^Orangeman ; Mr. 
IJonel Thompson, an Orangeman ; Mr. Staveley, an Orange- 
man ; Sergeant Keith, an Orangeman; the Rev. James Harris, 
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one of the Chaplains; Mr. Edward Nucella, the commissioner 
appointed by the Duke of Cumberland to establish Ijodges 
in Malta, the Ionian Islands, &c. ; Mr. William Motherwell, 
the editor of the Glasgow Courier^ an Orangeman ; and Lord 
Kenyon, the Deputy Grand Master of England and Wales, at 
whose house the meetings of the English Grand Lodge are 
usually held. 

Thus, in both coinniittees, the course most beneficial to the 
Orange Society, was followed in the examination of witnesses ; 
and with respect to the documentary j)roofs, almost the entire 
were taken from the (^ipoks in which the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodges in both countries were entered, and which the 
Irish Orangemen made it matter of boast that they producetl. 
It must indeed be acknowledged tliat nothing was kept back, 
and, at first view, an impression favourable to the Irish Orange- 
mefi might, by the frankness ot their admissions, be produced ; 
— but when we come to examine the evidence thus* tendered, 
and find it establis];iing clearly, and at once, all the essential 
facts against them, we are almost disposed to consider them 
as demented by some providential influence, in order that, for 
the benefit of tlieir country, they may be irrevocably doomed. 

Having stated the mode of proceeding adopted in this im- 
portant investigation, we shall lay before the public the leading 
facts established by the reports, and at the hazard of occasional 
prolixity, we shall substantiate every position by references, 
which will hardly be disputed by those most disposed to cavil, 
and with even the nwst sceptical, will not afford matter for 
doubt. * 

The Orange Society, it appears, was first formed in Armagh 
in the year 1795. The Orange witnesses concur in stating, 
that the first lodge was formed after a collision between two 
parties, called Peep-o'-day boys and defenders, w^hich took place 
on the 21st of September, 1795, and which was called the 
Battle of the Diamond, from the villagd in which it happened. 

“ Colonel Vorner, No. 82. Was not the Orange Institution first formed in 
the village of Diamond?— It was. The first lodge was formed after an affray 
between the ProtestiUits and Roman Catholics; there had been a previous 
skirmisliy and an engagement entered into upon the part of the Roman Catholics 
by their priest, and upon the part of the Protestants by Atkinson, a gentleman 
of property. This the Roman Catholics violated, and commenced, what was 
called the Battle of the Diamond. The Protestants were successful, and the 
breach of faith caused them to form themselves into a society.” 
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The Orangemen, in adverting to the circumstances wliich led 
to the formation of their society, represent it to have originated 
in the necessity of self-defence ; but a document has been pre- 
served, which, far better than any oral evidence after sucli a 
lapse of time, exhibits the character of this society at its birth. 
Let those who have been so often told tliat the Orangemen 
have always acted on the defensive, and that they are the 
objects of outrage and persecution, look to the following evi- 
dence, given by the Earl of Gosforil, respecting the lirst 
establishment of this disastrous association : — 

** 3248. How long had you been governor the county of Armagh and 
custos rotulorum ? — A corisidcruble nutiiber of years. 

“ 3249. More than twenty years? — Yes, as long as that certainly. 

“ 3250. Your Lordship will find in the cjvidence of Colonel Verner, now 
shown to you, and the evidence of the llev. Mortimer O^Sullivan, that the first 
Orange Lodge was^formed on the 21st of September, 1795, on the evening of 
the day of the battle of the Diamond ? — It was about that time, as well as I 
recollect, but, I cannot say precisely. 

** 5251. The question to Colonel Veriier is, ‘ Was there not an assault on the 
Protestants previous to the ostahlisliineiit of the Orange Institution, which led 
to the conflict at Diamond Hill ? ’ the answer is ‘ There was.’ * When was 
that? — The 21st of September, 1705.* Will your Lordship have the goodness 
to read the addre.s8 of the late Karl of Gosford, then governor of the county ot 
Armagh, and the resolutions of the magistrates, and the names of the magistrates 
present on that occasion ? — On the 28lh day of December, 1795, certain magis- 
trates and gentlemen were convened in Armagh. 

“ At a numerous meeting of the magistrates in the county of Armagh, 
convened at the special instance of Lord Viscount Gosford, governor, his Lord- 
ship having taken the chair, opened the husines.H by the following Address : — 

‘ Gentlemen, — Having requested your attendance here this day, it becomes my 
duty to state tlie grounds upon which 1 thought it advisable to propose this 
meeting, and at the same time to submit to your cons»’ deration ii plan which 
occurs to me as tlic most likely to check the enormities that have already dis- 
graced this county, and may soon reduce it into the greatest distress. It is no 
secret that a persecution, accompanied with all the circumstances of ferocious 
cruelty which have in all ages distinguished that dreadful calamity, is now raging 
in this county. Neither age, nor even acknowledged innocence as to the late 
disturbances, is sufficient to excite mercy, much less afford protection. The 
only crime which the wretched objects of this merciless persecution are charged 
with, is a crime of easy proof ; it is simply a profession of the Ilorhan Catholic 
faith. A lawless banditti have constituted themselves judges of this species of 
delinquency, and the sentence they pronounce is equally concise and terrible ; 
it is nothing less than a confiscation of all property, and immediate banishment. 
It would be extremely painful, and surely unnecessary, to detail the horrors 
that attended the execution of so wide and tremendous a proscription ; that 
certainly exceeds, in the comparative number of those it consigns to ruin and 
misery, every example that ancient or modern history can afford. For where 
have we heard, or in what history of human cruelties have we read, of more than 
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half the inhabitants of a populous country deprived at one blow of the means 
as well as of the fruits of their industry, and driven in the midst of an inc1c« 
merit winter to seek a shelter for themselves and their helpless families where 
chance may guide them. This is no exaggerated picture of the horrid scenes 
now acting in this county ; yet surely it is sufficient to awaken sentiments of 
indignation and compassion in the coldest heart. Those horrors are now acting, 
and acting with impunity. The spirit of impartial justice (without which law 
is nothing better than tyranny) has for a time disappeared in this county, and 
the supineness of the magistracy of this county is a topic of conversation in 
every corner of this kingdom.* ’* 

Such was the opening of Lord Gosford\s ^eech, which he 
concluded by moving a series of resolutions, of which the three 
first are as follows : — m 

“ 1. — That it appears to this meeting, that the county of Armagh is at this 
time in a state of uncoinmon disorder: that the Roman Catholic inhabitants are 
grievously oppressed by lawless })ersoiis unknown, who attock and plunder their 
houses by night, unless they immediately abandon their houses and habitations. 

“ 2. — That a committee of magistrates be appointed to sit on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, in the chapter room of the cathedral of Armagh, to receive informa- 
tion respecting .all persons, of whatever description, who disturb* the peace of 
this county. 3. — That the instructions of the whole body of the magistracy 
to the committee shall Be, to use every legal means within their power to stop 
the progress of the persecution, now carrying on by an ungovernable mob, 
against tU(^ Catholics of this county.” 

To these resolutions the name of Colonel Verner’s own 
father was attached. 

Whether the society, framed under such circumstances of 
atrocity, has preserved the features of its parentage, and in its 
maturity has maintained the character that distinguished its 
birth and growth — whether, cradled as it was in atrocity, and 
nursed with blood, it has been sustained by the same aliment, 
or has undergone a change of habits and tendencies, and lost 
its first and original instincts — let those who peruse the fright- 
ful recitals contained in these reports, determine. That there arc 
many Orangemen who, individually, are most estimable men — 
men of humanity, of kindly and religious sentiment, and of high 
principle and immaculate personal honour — wo are the last to 
controvert : — ^biit looking at the operation of the system, and 
the general working of the society up to this day, while we 
thus acknowledge the merits of individuals, we cannot con- 
template, with any other than a sentiment of indignation, the 
excesses which have almost invariably marked its course. 

The society having been formed, and persons of a far higher 
rank than its original founders, having been gradually enrolled. 
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a code for its governinent was formed, certain rules and ordi- 
nances were introduced, and a complete and uniform system 
was established. The first care of those who devised the 
means of rendering it attractive and efficacious for the pur- 
poses to which it was intended to be applied, was, to throw 
a veil of religion over all its proceedings. Accordingly, an 
oath was framed, containing pledges of morality and of appa- 
rent loyalty; but into that oath words of no insignificant 
political impor#were skilfully introduced. In page 7 of the 
Appendix to the re|)ort of the Irish Orange Lcxlge Committee, 
the oath of an Orangeman, taken from ^he rules published on 
the 10th of January 1800, is given: — 

“ I, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely swear, of iny own free will and accord, 
that I will, to the utmost of my power, support and preserve the present King, 
George 111., so long as he maintains the Protestant ascendancy ^ 

To the judgment of the individual taking the oath it is left 
to decide wliat Protestant ascendancy is, and how far any par- 
ticular measure may amount to its abandonment ; and thus an 
allegiance, expressly conditional, was made' the foundation of 
an Orangemaifs loyalty, which reserved to itself the right of 
revolt, upon a contingency of which the prejudices and pas- 
sions of a body of inflamed confederates, were to be the only 
arbiters. With the formula of initiation, a great deal of solemn 
mummery was blended ; but the character of intolerance 
was maintained, and to this day the ceremony continues 
nearly the same as it was originally got up. We extract 
the following ritual of the introduction to wliat is called the 
purple order : — « 

RITUAL OF THE INTRODUCTION TO THE FURPLE ORDER. 

When a Brother is to be introduced, the Tyler shall first enter the r^om, after 
him two sponsors of the Brother, each bearing a Purple rod, decorated at 
its top with Orange ribands, and betw<*en them the Brother himself, carrying 
in both hands the Bible, with the book of the Orange Rules and Regulations 
placed thereon. On entering the room, the Chaplain, or, in his absence, a 
Brother appointed by the Master, shall say, — 

We have a strong city ; salvation will God appoint for walls and bulwarks. 
Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation which keepeth the truth may enter 
in. Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is staid on Thee ; 
because he trusted in Thee. Trust ye in the Lord for ever, for in the Lord 
Jehovah there is everlasting strength." Isaiah xxvi. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

** And thou, O Tower of the flock, the strong hold of the Daughter of Zion, 
unto thee shall it come, even the first dominion." Micah iv. 8. 

“ The remnant of Israel shall not do iniquity, nor speak, lies ; neither shall a 
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<lecciifiil tongue be found in their mouth. For they shall feed and lie down, and 
none shall make them afraid.” Zephaniah iii. 13. 

** And the remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst of many people : as a dew 
from the Lord, as the showers upon the grass, that tarrieth not for man, nor 
waiteth for the sons of men.” Micah v. 7. 

” And at that time shall Michael stand up, the great prince which standeth 
for the children of thy people ; and at that time thy people shall be delivered, 
every one that shall he found written in tub book. But shut up the words and 
seal the book, even to the time of the end : many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased.” Daniel xii. 1, 4. 

[ During the reading of these verses the Brother shall staftd at ^le foot of the 
table, the brethren all stiinding also, and strictly silent. 

The Muster shall then sai/f — 

Brother, what dost thou (fesire in this meeting of true Purplemen ? 

The Brother shall answer. — Of rny own free will and accord I desire advancement 
into the Purple Order of our loyal institution. 

Master. — Wlio will vouch for this brother that he deserves such advancement, 
and that he is qualified to receive it according to our rules and regulations ? 

[I'he Sponsors shall bow to the ISIaster, and signify the same, each saying, I, 
N. M.f vouch for all these things.] • 

Master. — What do you crarry in your hands ? 

Brother. — The word of«God. 

Master. — Under the assurance of these faithful Purplemen, we believe that you 
have also carried it into your heart. W’hat is that other book ? 

Brother.— book of our rules and regulations. 

Master. — Under the like assurance, we trust that you have hitherto obeyed 
tlicin ill all lawful matters. Therefore we gladly advance you into this 
order. Purplemen, bring to me our Brother. 

[ lie then shall be brouglit by his tw'o Sponsors before the Master, the Tyler 
retiring to the door, and the twro Brotlu*rs standing one at each side of 
the centre of the table ; during this the Chaplain or Brother appointed 
shall say ;] — 

” In that day shall t^ie branch of the Lortl he beautiful and glorious : 
.Tiul the fruit of the earth shall be excellent for them that arc escaped out of 
Israel. And the Lord will create upon every dwelling place of Mount Zion, 
and upon her assemblies, a cloud and a smoke by day, and the shining of a 
flaming fire by night ; for upon all the glory shall be a defence.” Isaiah iv. 2, J. 

[The Brother shall then kneel on his right knee, and the Master shall invest 
him with a pur])lc sash, and such other decorations as may be convenient ; 
then the Chaplain, or Brother appointed, shall say:] — 

” Behold the stone which I laid before JosAiua. Upon one stone shall be 
seven eyes ; behold 1 will engrave the graving thereof, saith the Lord of Hosts, 
and I will remove the iniquity of that land in one day.” Zech. iii. 9. 

“ For they shall rejoice, and shall see the plummet in the hands of Zerubbabel 
with those seven. They are the eyes of the Lord which run to and fro through 
the whole earth.” Ibid. iv. 10. 

“ In that day sludl there be upon the bells of the horses holiness unto the 
Lord; and the pots in the Lord’s house shall be like the bowls before the altar.” 
Ibid. xiv. 20. 
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** Those tliinp^ saith he that lioldcth the seven stars in liis riglit hand, who 
walketli in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks.’* Revelations ii. 1. 

Then the Master shall say, — 

Brother, thou hast been weighed in the balance and not found wanting. 
Therefore it has been judged right that thou shouldcst be advanced into the 
Purple Order of our institution : in the which dignity we trust that thy better 
means of serving this religious and loyal brotherhood will be duly cnii>loyed. 
And Jis thine opportunities will now be advanced with thy station among us, so 
likewise would their neglect cause our more special injury. For this cause, 
brother, increase in thy diligence ; be instant in season and out of season ; for 
the higher we stand ^he more we should take heed lest we fall. In the name of 
the Purple Brethren, I bid thee heartily welcome : nothing doubting, hut that 
thou wilt continue with great earnestness to fear God — ^lionour the King — and 
maintain the law. •' 

[Then the Master shall communicate, or cause to he communicated, unto the 
new Purplcnian the signs and passwords of the order.] And the Chaj)- 
lain, or Brother appointed, shall say — 

“ Seek Him tliat maketli the seven stars and Orion, and tiirncth the shadow of 
death into the morning, and maketh the day tlark with night, that calleth for 
the waters of the sea, and poureth them out upon the face of the earth. Tin-: 
liORD is his name.” Amos v. S. 

“ He that hath an car let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” 
Revelations ii. 29. 

[After which the Brethren shall make obeisance to the Master, and take their 
seats, the certificate of the new Pui'jdeman being first duly signed 
and registered.] 

The other ritual is nearly of the same import. To many 
readers it may appear to be mere absurdity ; and if it were not 
intended to produce an impression oh minds susceptible of 
such effects, that it would be idle extravagance we do not deny. 
Look at a Trotestant of the lower class in Ireland after he 
has gone through this fantastical ordeal,*' anti who can lU^nht 
tliat for tlic business for whicli the society was constituted, 
he will prove unfortunately apt, and ready for any excesses, 
to which, in the frenzy of political excitement, he may be 
hurried*. 

• In Scott’s -'/ m/ic nf a ier stein, Vol. II., p. 238, a very striking account is 
given of the secret tribunal. We copy the following passage “ The nature of 
the verses led Philipson to comprehend that he was in the presence of the 
initiated or the wise men, ‘names which were applied to the cclcbrtited judges 
of the secret tribunal, which continued at that period to subsist in Swabia, 
Franconia, and other districts of the cast of Germany, which was called, perhaps, 
from the frightful and frequent occurrence of executions, by command of those 
invisible judges, the Red- Land. Philipson had often heard that the seat of a free 
court, or chiet of the secret tribunal, was secretly instituted even on the left bank 
of the Bliitie, and that it maintained itself in Alsace, with the usual tenacity of 
those secret societies, thoiigli Duke Charles of Burgundy had expressed a desire to 
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Initiated with such solemnities, the Orangeman opens the 
book of laws and ordinances to which he has pledged himself 
to conform, and finds himself enrolled in a vast confederacy, 
whose leading principle is the exclusion of every Roman Ca- 
tholic ; for in the onset he meets these words : — This is 
“ exclusively a Protestant association and so far is this 
principle carried, that the second rule of the society, published 


discover and to discourage its influence, so tar as was jwssible, williout exposing 
himself to danger from the thousands of pogniards which that mysterious tribunal 
could put in activity against 4|is own life; an awful means of defence, which for 
a long time rendered it extremely ha^^iirdous for the, sovereigns of Germany, and 
even the emjK-rors themselves, to put down by authority those singular associa- 
tions.” We pass by the detail of other ceremonies which accompanied an 
initiation ; we cannot, however, resist the temptation of copying the following 
description of a rite, in which religious emblems are associated with the most 
sanguinary and revolting ])urposcs. — “ The meeting being assembled, a coil of 
ropes, ami "a naked sword, the well known signals and cmblen>fi of vehemique 
authority, were deposited on the altar; where the sword, from its being usually 
straight, with a cross Imndle, was considered as representing the blessed emblem 
of (^Iiristian redemption, and the cord, as indicating the right of criminal juris- 
ilictioii and capital punishment. Then the president of the meeting, who 
occupied the centre sent on the foremost bencli, arose, and laying his hand 
on the symbols, pronounced aloud the formula, expressive of the duty of 
the tribunal, w’hicli all the inferior judges and assistants repeated after him, 
in dee]i and hollow murmurs: — I swear by tins Holy Trinity, to aid and 
co-operate, without relaxation, in the things belonging to the holy vehme, 
to defend its doctrines and institutions against father anil mother, brother 
and sister, wife and children, against fire, water, eartl), and air; against all 
that the sun enlightens; against all tliat the dew moistens ; against nil created 
things of heaven and ^Jlrth, or the waters under the earth ; and 1 swear to 
give iiiforni:itioii ti? this lioly judicature of all that I know to be true, or licur 
repeated by credible testimony, which, by tlie rules of the holy vcbmc, is 

deserving of animadversion or punishment ; and that I will not cloak, cover, or 
concefil, %;uch iny knowledge, neither for love, friendship, nor family aiicetion, 
nor for gold, silver, nor precious stones; neither will I associate w'ith sucli as are 
under sentence of this sacred tribunal, by hinting to a culprit his danger, or 
advising him to his escape, or aiding or supplying him with counsel, or means to 
that cfiect ; neither will 1 relieve such culprit with fire, clothes, food, or shelter, 
though my father should require from me a cup of water in the heat of summer 
noon, or my brother should request to sit by my fine in the bitterest cold night 
of winter; and further, I vow and i)romise to honour this holy association, and 
do its behests, speedily, faithfully, and firmly, in preference to those of any other 
tribunal whatsoever ; so help me God, and his holy Evangelists.” Whoever 
takes the pains to read “ the secret articles” of the Orange Society, published in 
tlic Appendix to reports of tlic Irish parliamentary committee, will find less 
poetry, but nearly as much turbulence as in this formula of “ lied- Land” con- 
juration. 
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in 18f8l! (pa^e 80, Appendix to Irish Report), is in these 
words: — “ No person who at any time has been a Roman 
‘‘ Catholic can be admitted into the institution, except by 
“ special application to the Grand Lodge, or Grand Com- 
“ mittee, accompanied by certificates and testimonies, trans- 
‘‘ mitted tlirough the Grand Secretary of his county, which 
‘‘ shall be so })erfectly satisfactory as to produce an unanimous 
“ vote on the occasion.'*’ Of the enforcement of this rule, we 
find an eijcample in the Appendix (Irish), page 78, that 
‘‘ lodge 1509 be permitted to initiate friend, the Reverend 

Samuel O’Sullivan into the institution.” The resolution 
bears date the 11th March, 1835. Mr. Samuel O’Sullivan is 
the Reverend Mr. Mortimer 0'‘Siillivan’s brother. 

A society, consisting of upwards of one hundred thousand 
men, from whitli not only Roman (!!atholics are excluded by a 
fundamental ordinance, but to which not even converts, from 
disinterested conviction (like the gentlemen referred to), can 
be received without a special exception in their favour, pre- 
sents to the contemplation of any man, wishing well to the 
peace of the country, a melancholy spectacle. Admissible to the 
parliament, to the councils of their Sovereign, to the bench of 
justice — admissible to, and actually holding, the highest offices 
in the law — admissible to the grand jxiries of their counties — 
from the Orange confederacy the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
arc, by an unavoidable rule, excluded ; and in this exclusion 
consists the life and soul, the entire essence of the confederacy. 
For this it was instituted, for this it has teen , maintained, and 
with this, by the conservative government, were its leading 
members cherished and honoured, its addresses to the crown 
‘‘ most graciously received,” and its banners unfurlt^d over 
the head of the Lord Lieutenant, amid all the pomp which 
he could display in the most conspicuous place in the metro- 
polis of Ireland ! Ought such a scKiiety in the midst of Catholic 
and (mark it !) equalized millions, to be fostered ? — or rather 
ought it to be for an instant endured ? Men denounce asso- 
ciations formed for the purpose of obtaining the redress of 
sxibstantial grievances — coercive bills are passed in order to 
disperse popular combinations ; while in the Orange Society, 
once avowedly, still virtually sworn — composed of men fur- 
nished with the means of mutual recognition, with arms in 
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their hands, completely organised, governed by a Grand Master 
with almost absolute authority, and (as we shall prove) a 
representative assembly consisting of delegates from every 
part of Ireland — nothing reprehensible is seen. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland (a similar lodge exists in 
Kngland), is to all intents and purposes a representative lK)dy ; 
and a more formidable convention, could scarcely have been 
constituted by men, who designed to overthrow the state, or 
to keep the government under its control. The pljn adopted 
by the United Irishmen, who had a grand central committee in 
Dublin, seems to hav« supplied Orangemen with their model. 
The United Irishmen established subordinate committees in 
every county in Ireland, which selected a certain number of 
their members to compose the county committee, and by each 
county committee, delegates were named, of vi»lfom the central 
national committee was to be composed. That an analogous 
system has been employed by the Orange Society, the reports 
before us, and indeed the rules of the society, put beyond all 
doubt. We select tlie following passages from the evidence of 
iVlr. lllacker, the Assistant (Traiid Secretary to the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland ; and it should be borne in mind that this 
g('ntleman is a barrister, well acquainted with the Convention 
Act, and with the meaning of the word ‘‘ delegate.'*’ We first 
cite jMr. IJlacker, and afterwards quote from the rules of the 
society. 

“ 1878, Does oacli send a rojircspiitativc to tijc grand lodgu of the 

county? — The master aiM deputy master of each hxfgp has the privilege of 
attending the«niepti;lgs of the district to which tlicir lodge is attached, excc})t in 
the province of Ulster, where, from tlu* great number of lodges, the deputy 
master is only privileged to attend in the absence of the master ; the district 
ollicers have the privilege of attending the county grand lodge, and the grand 
officers chosen by them have scats in the grand lodge of Ireland. 

** 1871). So that there is a delegation from each lodge to the general assembly 
for the county ? — It depends upon what a person considers a delegate; they arc 
not ill my opinion delegates, inasmuch as they can be rejected by the body to 
whom they are sent. 

^ “ I«SS(). They are deputed for the purpose of meeting in the name of the 
diiierent lodges? — Yes ; subject to the .ip]>roval of the body of which they are 
sent to constitute a part, 

“ 1881. The county grand lodge is composed of deputies from the several 
lodges, is it not ? — From the districts into which that county is sub-divided. 

“ 1882. So that the grand' lodge of Ireland, upon the one hand, consists of 
deputies from ail Ireland, and the grand lodge of each county consists of depu* 
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ties from each district of the county? — Yes; partly of these grand officers and 
partly of committee men. 

“ 1883. And the districts again from the lodges? — Yes; but, as I before 
remarked, subject to the approval of the bodies to whom they arc deputed, who 
may reject them if they please. 

** 1884. There arc persons, you state, delegated by the district lodges to tlie 
county grand lodges, arc there not also persons deputed from the covuity grand 
lodge to attend the grand lodge of Ireland ? — There are persons chosen by the 
private lodges to represent their interests in the districts, from the districts to 
the counties, and from the counties to the grand lodge of Ireland. 

1885. Are there not ])er3ons also appointed to represent the district lodges 
in the committee of the Grand Orange Lodge ? — Besides these grand oiHcers of 
counties, there arc a number of persons chosen by those county grand officers in 
grand lodge assembled, who are called committee-men of the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland, who do not represent any body of persons ; there are about 300 of those 
committee men, principally noblemen and gentlemen of rank and property. 

“ 1880. It is their duty to attend the committee of the grand lodge in Dublin ? 
— It is their privilege. 

“ 1887. They attbnd in the committee as the officers of the district lodges ? 
— No ; the committee men, as 1 before stated, are a number of persons chosen 
by the county grand officers at the meeting of the grand lodge of Ireland ; of 
these committee men, there arc about three hundred at pr(‘sent who do not 
represent any body of Orangemen whatever. 

“ 1888. Three hundred arc chosen? — 1 do not state that as their exact 
number, it being unlimited. 

“ 1889. They are chosen by the grand officers of the county lodges ; for what 
work are they chosen ? — To assist them in their duties as officers of the grand 
lodge of Ireland. 

“ 1890. Do those persons attend the coinmitteg of the grand lodge in Dublin ? 
— They arc entitled to ilo so. 

“ 1891. As authori.sed representatives of those district lodges ? — No, certainly 
not ; they arc not authorised representatives of any district, or any particular 
body of Orangemen. 

“ 1892. Will you have the kindness to refer to that ^book, containing the 
proceedings of the committee, and read this entry ? — * The returns <if the grand 
officers from the county of Fermanagh being read, and the appointment of two 
assistant grand secretaries being irregular, resolved, that the matter he referred 
to the county grand lodge, for the purpose of stating which of them they intend 
as their representative at the committee of the Grand Orange Lodge.* 

** 1893. Does it not appear from that, tliat it is usual to elect those officers as 
the representatives of the district lodges in the committee of the Grand Orange 
Lodge of Ireland? — Yes, representatives of their interests; as assistant grand 
secretaries. 

Mr. Blacker is a gentleman of respectability, and that he 
was guilty of any sort of evasion, we are very far from stating 
or from insinuating ; but his bias is inevitable, and whatever 
meaning he may attacli to delegation^ it is clear, that on his 
f>wn showing, a body of deputies from upwards of one hundred 
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Ihoiisand men, exists iu the Orange Society. Having quoted 
his evidence, we now refer to the laws and ordinances, pub- 
lislied in 1835 (p. 29, Appendix^ Irish Report), 

GRAND LODGE. 

“ HuUu \. — The p^rand lodge of Ireland shall consist of its own grand officers, 
inz . — A grand master, deputy grand masters, prelate, grand cliaplains, grand 
secretary, grand treasurer, deputy grand chaplains, deputy grand treasurer, 
d<>])uty grand secretary, and assistant grand secretaries, the grand officers of 
counties, and the committee. 

GRAND COUNTY LODGES. # 

“ Ride I. — The officers of the several districts in each county shall meet at a 
period as near as practical))^ to the first week in the month of April, and 
proceed to appoint a grand master, deputy grand master, grand treasurer, grand 
secretary, grand chaplain, and assistant grand secretary, who are to come into 
office on the 1st of May ensuing for one year, and these shall he the only county 
grand officers having a scat in the grand lodge. 

“ VI. — The grand master of counties shall make returns, fb the grand lodge 
of Ireland, of the names and residences of the brethren in their counties, at the 
meeting of the grand lodge in May. 

* DISTRICT LODGES. 

“ Rule 1. — The scvcAl counties shall be divided into districts, according to 
h)cal circumstances ; and in each district there shall not be less than three 
lodges ; the precedence of th<* districts to be determined by the county grand 
loilge. 

“ II. — The master and deputy master of lodges (except in the province of 
Ulster, where the deputy master shall have the privilege of attending only in the 
absence of the master), so forming a district, shall assemble in the month of 
March, and appoint a master, a deputy master, chaplain (being a clergyman), 

socrotary, treasurer, and deputy secretary, wlio are to conic into office on the 
1st of April ensuing for one year, all subject to the approval of the grand lodge 
of the county. 

“ 111. — District masters shall make returns to the county grand lodges of the 
names and residences of the brethren in their districts, and of individuals 
rejected or expelled within said district, at the county meetings to be held in 
April. 

• PRIVATE LODGES. 

“ Rule I. — Kach lodge shall have a master, deputy master, secretary, trea- 
surer, and five committee men, to be elected by the lodge at the first meeting in 
I'ebruary, and to come into office on the 1st of March ensuing, for one year, who 
shall transact the business of the lodge.” ^ 

Thus the private lodges elect the officers of lodges, the 
officers of lodges elect tlic officers of districts, the officers of 
districts elect the officers of counties, and the officers of counties 
so chosen, are nienibers of the Grand ^^odge of Ireland. 

It must strike any individual, whose judgment is not under 
the strongest influence of partisanship, that the system into 
whose details we Have to a certain extent gone, affords to a 
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faction a tremendous engine, and that to tlie worst purposes it 
is not only possible, but most probable that it should be 
converted. No organization can be more perfect : divided 
and subdivided as the Orangemen are, yet their vast numbers 
(and they allege that they exceed two hundred thousand) are 
in close and uniformly regulated communication; through the 
medium of their lodges, districts, county lodges, and their 
grand lodges, any ordinance may be instantly transmitted 
through the entire country, and the entire mass of the brother- 
hood may be at once put into action for any object, to which 
its directors may think proper to apply its power. So anxious 
are their leaders that this body should be capable of an 
immediate and simultaneous movement, that every Orangeman 
is counted ; and not contented with an annual census, a speci- 
fication of the name and residence of each individual, is every 
year returned to tlie Grand Lodge. We again set forth rule 
the sixth, the Grand Masters of counties shall make returns 
“ to the Grand Lodge of Ireland, of the names and residences 
‘‘ of the brethren in tlieir counties, at the meeting of the 
“ Grand Lodge in May.*” A muster-roll of Orangeism is 
kept, and of the numbers, and condition of every regiment in 
the service. There does not exist more minute and accurate 
knowledge at the Horse Guards, than is possessed by the 
Grand Orange Lodge, of the force it can command, whenever 
its power is to be resorted to — whenever Protestant ascendancy 
shall cease to be sustained by the sovereign of these islands, 
according to such interpretation of that “ ascendancy,’’ as it may 
please the confederatetl commentators on the constitution to 
put upon it. 

The report of the committee on Orange Lodges, in Great 
Britain and the colonies, conclude in these words : — 

“ The nature of the orjjfnnization of the institution, and the dangers from its 
existence, will appear, when the House is informed, that the master of every lodge 
is required to meet the deputy grand master of his district every half year, and 
deliver to him a return (a -opy of which will be seen annexed) of the number of 
members, and of the proceedings of the lodge during the preceding half year ; lie 
is required also to collect and to pay at the same time the dues of his lodge. The 
reiurns and cash are then sent by the deputy grand master of the district to the 
deputy grand secretary in London, who lays the accounts and returns before the 
grand committee for their examination, and that committee reports thereon to 
the Imperial Grand Lodge, wliatevet may have occurred of importance in the 
last bix months worthy of their consideration. Lodges communicate sometimes 
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directly to the Grand Lodge, and the Grand J^odge sends copief of all its pro- 
ceedings and orders periodically to every district master, and to every lodge 
throughout the empire. 

“ Your committee think it right to place before the house the words of the 
statute, the 39th Geo. III., c. 79, regarding corresponding societies. Section 9. 

‘ Any society composed of different divisions, or branches, or of different parts, 
acting in any manner separately or distinct from each other, or of which any part 
shall have any distinct president, secretary, treasurer, delegate, or other officer, 
elected or appointed by, or for such part, or to act in any office for such part, 
&c. ;* and in conclusion, your committee submit that it will be for the House to 
consider whether the present organisation of Orange Lodges, in connexion with 
the Imperial Grand Lodge, comes within the words of that statute; and, if so, 
whether the law officers of the Crown should not be directed to institute legal 
proceedings, without delay, against the grand officers of all Orange Lodges.*' 

These observations, it will be urged, perhaps, apply to the 
English Orange Lodges only ; but such a connection has been 
proved to exist, that, for all the purposes of future legislation, 
if iKJt for those of iinniediate adjudication in a court of criminal 
justice, the English and Irish societies must be regarded as 
iclcutified. In order to establish this proposition, Ve submit 
the following facts, — By rule 11, the grand officers of Great 
‘‘ Britain are members of the Grand I^odge of Ireland.’' By 
rule of the English society, the members of the late and 
present Grand Lodge of Ireland are honorary members of 
the Imperial Grand Ixxlge of Great Britain.” Having found 
this rule by w’hich a reciprcjcal reception of grand officers was 
adopted, we turned to the printed reports of the proceedings 
of the English society, and ascertained that tlie meetings were 
principally composed of Irish Orangemen. We coj)y tlie 
following account oT a meeting at Lord Kenyon^s, held on 
the 4th of June, 1835, pending the inquiry before the com- 
mittee, and held as if in defiance of any consequences to which 
its investigations could lead. 

“ (Royal Arms.) 

LOYAL ORANGE INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Proccetliiigs of the Imperial Grand Lodge, holden at the residence of the Right 
Hon. and very Right Worshipful Lord Kviiyon, D.G.M. of England and 
Wales, ill Portiiian Square, on Thursday, the 1th day of June, 1835. 

Present : 

Field Marshal His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, K.G , 8:c. &c. &c., 
Grand Master of the Empire. 

The Right Honourable and very Right Worshipful Lord Kenyon, D.C.L., F.S.A., 
&c. &c. &c., Deputy Grand Master of England and Wales. 

General His Grace the Duke of Gordon, G.C.B., 8:c. 

Deputy Grand Master of Scotland. 
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TK« Rigflit Honourable tlie Earl of Baiuloii. 
The liight Honourable Viscount Bernard. 
The Right Honourable Lord Langford. 

The Honourable Randal E. Plunkett, M.P. 
The Honourable Archibald Stopford. 

The Honourable Colonel Wingfield Stratford. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fairman, D.G.S., &c. 


Members of the iMpERiAii Grand Committee : 

Richard Bourkc, Esq. Lieutenant Nelson Fainnaii, B.N. 

S. C. Bromley, Esq. Reverend Dr. Fancourt, D.G.C. 

F. F. Cooper, Esq. John Gibson, D.G.M. of Woolwich. 

John Efrl, Esq. Caiitain Stewart. 

Captain Hamilton. W. L. Thompson, D.S. 

J. F. Stavcley, Esq. Samuel IVicker, Estp 

W. H. Grey, Esq. (by courtesy). 

By permission ; 

Brothers Charles Colwell. H. Hecley. 

Donald Currie. E. Johnson. 

John Duke. • «. Eli Mills. 


Members of the Grand Lodue of Ireland: 

H. R. Baker, Esq., D.G.T. 

Stewart Blacker, Esq., A.G.S. of Ireland, and A.G.S. county Armagh. 

N. D. Crommelin, Esq., G.M. county Down. 

A. G. Lefroy, Esq., G.M. county Kildare. 

Anthony Lefroy, Esq. 

Henry Maxwell, Esq., G.S. 

Robert St. George Mayne, Esq. 

Reverend Mortimer O’Sullivan, D.G.C. 

Reverend Samuel Sulliv<Tn. 

Alexander Percival, Esq., G.T. 

Robert Smith, Esq. 

William Swan, Esq., D.G.S. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Verncr, D.G.M. for Ireland, and D.G.M. for the county 
of Armagh. 

Thomas Verner, Esq., D.G.M. for Ireland. 

William Ribbon Ward, Esq., Grand Solicitor. 

Grand Mace Bofircr, Brother John Rayner. 

Tylers, Brothers John Oldis and David Sayers. 

Prayers being read by the Reverend Samuel O’Sullivan, H.R.H. the Grand 
Master declared the lodge duly opened.” 

Here we find, that not only a great body of Irishmen at- 
tended, but that Mr. Mortimer O’Sullivan read prayers, and 
further, that he made a speech, which is reported in page 77 
of the Appendix. 

It will probably be scid, that the mere attendance of Irish 
Orangemen does not prove that the two Societies are in com- 
munion. But what will be said by the most ingenious, or 
the most disingenuous disputant to the fact, that in lieu of 
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Irish warrants, English warrants were habitually exchanged, 
and that it was only necessary to produce an Irish, in order 
to obtain an English document, authorising the person holding 
it to establish a lodge ? Lord Kenyon, in his evidence, states 
as follows ( English Report ): — 

“ 2821. Are you aware that warrants for lodgfcs under the Irish Orange 
liodge have been exchanged without any question by your institution ? — Gene- 
rally speaking, all Irish warrants have been exchanged by our institution ; bow 
far that applies to any regiments 1 do not know; I sliould state, that probably 
the same liberality has been exercised in that case as in others, but I know 
nothing about it. * 

“ 2822. Are you not aware whether your grand secretary bad the power of 
exchanging any warrant held ander the Lodge of Ireland for an English warrant ? 
— Clearly. 

** 282^1. Were those matters ever brought to your consideration, or is it only 
lately you became acquainte<l w’ith it? — It was brought to my consideration at the 
time of the discontinuance of the society in Ireland, but it was not brought to niy 
consideration at all with reference to a military lodge. • * 

“ 282L Have you not been aware that military warrants held under the 
grand lodge of Ireland have been exchanged for English warrants? — I have no 
such knowledge. 

“ 2825. Would yotP be suiqirised if you were informed that it has been the 
invariable practice on the jiartof your grand secretary to exchange them without 
questioning, in any degree, the propriety of tliat course of proceeding ? — Con- 
sidering his zeal on the occasion, I should not be at all surprised, 

“ 2S2(i. Your Lordship is aware that Irish warrants have been exchanged for 
English? — Yes ; and I stated when they were. 

“ 2827. In Ireland, warrants arc directed to particular districts ? — I am not 
at all aware of that. 

“ 2828. Is not your Ix)rdship a member of the Irish institution ? — I think I 
have not that honour. 

“ 2829. Is not your Lordship an honorary member? — I think very probably 
1 am. ^ • 

“ 2830. Has yoiir Lordship a copy of the rules and regulations of the Irish 
institution ? — 1 cannot say ; probably I have. 

“ 2831, Has your Lordship ever read it? — It is probable I have, but I 
cannot stiy. 

“ 2832. Wherever there is an exchange, it must apply only to a regiment, 
that b('ing the only instance where the Wtirrant is transitory ? — The reason which 
was given for granting warrants with respect to Ireland was, that from the then 
state of the law with respect to Ireland, the Or|inge Institution could not grant 
warrants, and they were in abeyance for a certain time. 

“ 2833. So that though there was an Act of Paitiament passed for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the Orange Institution in Ireland, in operation from 1825 to 
1828, and the Orange Institution was in abeyance, the English Institution sub- 
stituted themselves for the Orange Institution in Ireland, and actually granted 
warrants for Ireland? — The English Orange Institution at that time knowing 
that there were brother Protestants in Ireland, who could not be admitted into an 
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Orange Institutidii there, admitted them as members of their own institution in 
England, when they applied to be so admitted. 

“ 2834. They granted warrants for that purpose? — Yes. 

“ 2835. They granted warrants to Ireland for the purpose of enabling Irisli- 
men to be attached to the society 1 — Of course, to attach them to the Orange 
Institution in England, wliicli was not illegal.** 

We might dwell on this evidence, in order to exhibit the 
contrast which it affords, between the professions of Orange- 
men of their solicitude to maintain the law, and this palpable 
evasion of it; — we might enlarge on the expedient to which 
they had '‘recourse, to foil and frustrate the I^egislature, 
when they granted warrants in Londoij (because, in Dublin, 
they would have been illegal), in order to hold lodges in 
Ireland ; but putting that topic for the present aside, we 
appeal to any man of common candour, and ask, whether tlie 
above acknowledgments do not put the fact of identity 
between the two societies beyond all cpiestion ? The Com- 
mittee on •English Lodges thus sum up the proofs of this 
intimate junction, which we consider to amount to a com- 
munity of existence, which cannot be controverted. 

** Your Committee call the attention of the House to the fact, that the rules 
and ordinances of the Loyal Orange Institution in Great Britain, and of tlie 
Grand Orange Lodge in Ireland, are nearly similar ; the rules of the former 
having been first formed from those of the latter; the objects of both institu- 
tions are also nearly analogous; the same sign^ and pass-words are used by 
tlie members of both institutions ; members of lodges in Ireland arc admitted 
into lodges of the Loyal Orange Institution in Great Britain, and also in the 
colonies, and vice versa ; the systems of England and Ireland were assimilated in 
1831-2*; and the new system of lectures, secret signs and pass-words, has of late 
years been adopted by all Orangemen in the United Kiiigdoni, and in the colonies; 
and the ordinances declare that, ‘its whole institution is one neighbourhood, 
‘ within which every Orangeman is at home in the farthest parts of the world.* 
The system of signs and pass-words adopted by the Orange Institution in Ireland 
on its arrival, 15th September, 1828, was framed by the Deputy Grand Secretary 
of England, and is now in use in Great Britain and Ireland. The English 
Orange Institution originated from the Irish; and, in 1828, the Irish was revived 
from the English ; and the same signs became common to both countries.*' 

The Committee mighty in addition, have stated, that in the 
establishment of locjges in the Colonies, in British North 
America, and in New South Wales, the English and Irish 


• Grand Lodge Minute Book, June 4, 1832. — “ For reasons at once satisfactory 
and obvious, the Grand Lodge have judged it necessary to alter their p:iss- words, 

and to assimilate the English and the Irish lectures in both orders.’* 
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Societies took a common part, aiul a])])ear to liave been 
equally zealous in this Colonial propagandism. 

We have, at some length, gone into the constitution of the 
Orange Society; — the main question remains — how has the 
system worked? — have its residts been beneficial or detri- 
mental to the country ? To this interrogatory, we proceed to 
give an answer ; and lest we should be suspected (and if 
not suspected, we are sure of being accused) of misrepre- 
sentation, we shall, in order to substantiate every* assertion 
wliich we make, and every position which we lay down, refer 
to the evi<lence before us ; and make somewhat large, but we 

trust, neither uninstructive, nor uninteresting, citations. 

If the Orange Society were to be estimated by its protesta- 
tions, tile most favourable opinion ought to he entertained in 
its regard. Never was public virtue more ostentatiously and 
vehemently professed. An Orangeman, on his ^initiation, 
makes the most solemn declaration, and calls heaven, in 
words of the most awful adjuration, to witness, that. he has, at 
least, no other object but the goocl of the community, the 
maintenance of peace an<l of gcKxl-will, the sustainment of 
legitimate authority, the enforcement of wise and salutary 
laws, the diffusion of sound political principles, and of pure 
C'hristian morality, amidst the mass of an unenlightened and 
vitiated people. How touching is the following description of 
the qualifications required in a candidate f(>r admission to this 
])ious, compassionate, humane, and truly Christian conspiracy. 
It is copied fron\the rules of the society. 

“ An Drangnn.in slio ild have a sincere love and veneration for Ins Alinijrlity 
Maker, a linn and stedfast faith in the Saviour of the vvwld, convinced that he 
is the only^ mediator between a sinful creature and an offended Creator, llis 
disposition should he huuiaiie and compassionate ; his behaviour kind and 
courteous. Ho should love rational and improving society, faithfully regard the 
Protestant religion, and sincerely desire to propagate its doctrines and precepts. 
He should have a liatred to cursing and swearing, and taking the name of God 
in vain; and he should use all opportunities o4’ discouraging those shameful 
practices. Wisdom and prudence slioidd guide his ^actions ; temperance and 
sobriety, honesty and integrity, direct his conduct ; the honour and glory of his 
King and country should be the motives of his exertions.” 

JNotliing, it must be acknowledged hy the most determined 
enemies of the Society, can be better done than this ; and if, 
in any degree, the practice of the Society corresponds with 
these fine sentiments, Orangeism is above all praise ; — ^but it 
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will scarccly*\)e deemed unreasonable, that, with this beautiful 
theory, the practice in which it is embodied, should be com- 
pared, and that we should inquire how far, with these sacred 
obligations, with these lofty principles of humanity and 
of religion, the initiated have complied. 

How has the system w'orked ? Try it by the only standard 
by w^hich its merits can be ascertained ; or from “ its fi’iiits,*” 
according to the simple scriptural inculcation, let our kiiow^- 
ledge of its character and tendency be drawm. In considering 
the practical results of the society, it is important, that where 
the subject is so multifarious, a distinct division should be 
adopted ; and therefore we shall examine the several topics 
which offer themselves to our reflection, under three heads; — 
first, the influence of Orangeism on the public peace ; — 
secondly, the" effect which it has had u]ion the atlministratiori 
of justice; — and lastly, the political objects which it has been 
employed ‘to promote; and the ulterior designs to wliich it 
is intended to be applied. 

We begin, by exhibiting the consequences wlncli have 
followed the introduction of Orangeism into this country ; and 
if those consequences liave been injurious in this country, 
where the same materials for excitement do not exist, as in 
Ireland are unhappily to be found, by how much more 
detrimental results in that ill-fated island, must this institu- 
tion have been attended ? 

The principal witness to the efleets of Orangeism upon the 
lower orders in Great Britain, is one, wdrose motives it will l)o 
difficult to impeach, and whose official character afforded him 
the best means of forming an accurate opinion uj)on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Innes is an advocate at the Scotch bar, and one of the 
I^ord Advocates deputies, for managing the erimiiial husiness 
of the country. He was examined befl^re the Committee on 
Orange Lodges in Great Britain, and to his deposition the 
Committee advert in their rejK>rt. We copy tlie passage in 
the report to which Ve allude; and the more readily, because 
the biineful effects of another and counter society, are stated, 
witli a stern impartiality, in the rejx^rt. W e give the exact 
words of the report. 

“ To show the tendency of Orange Lodges in tlie West of Scotland, the whole 
of Mr. Innes’s evidence must be read. Mr. Innes was deputed by the Lord 
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Advocjite of Scotland, the IriwotKccr of thefh-owii, to proceed to x\irdrie, Glasgow, 
and other places, in the west part of Scotland, to inquire into the nature and 
extent of the riots, that liad taken place in July last in several parts of that 
country, and their causes; ho stated to the Cuniinittco, that the existence of 
Orange Lodges had been the cause of those riots, some of wliich liad been attended 
with loss of life, and the subsequent execution of the offender; and that some of 
the late rioters were now waiting their trial. It will be seen that the meeting 
and pro<;ession of the Orangemen, at one time, led to the riot and breach of the 
l»eace ; that, at another time, the Catholics became the aggressors, having met 
and ])rocoeded in great numbers with the determination of preventing any Orange 
procession which they expected to take place ; and, on another occasion, the 
inhabitants of the town were brought forth to put down the riot between those 
I wo parties, and to drive them from the town. Your Committee observe, that in 
Mr, Innes’s o])iniun, those hrefehes of the peace, alternating from one party to 
the other, are expected to continue as long as that cause remains. Mr. limes 
states, an authority on which Yonr Committee place confidence, that the existence 
t)f the Orange Lodj^es, their meetings, processions, and proceedings, have roused 
.111 ojiposition on the ])art of the ("atholics to protect themselvc^ from the insults 
olfered by the Orangemen ; and, that secret societies have been formed for that 
purpose, by which the members can be called forth at qny time when occasion 
shall re«piire their meeting, to protect themselves against the insults of the 
Oraiigeiiien, or to be revenged upon them; that the meeting of Catholics on the 
Green at Glasgow, before they marched to Airdrie, where they expected tlie 
Orangemen to w.nlk in procession, was assembled by th.'it means ; and, from the 
proofs ,'ilre.ndy mentioned, altliough IVlr. Times has been unable to ]>rocure Jiiiy 

copy of the rules of those societies, he is satisfied that the delegates of no less 
Ilian twenty-four of these societies, which he calls Riband Societies, having secret 
oaths and signs, previously met together to arrange the meeting and procession to 
Airdrie. Thu opinion of Mr. limes, after all the information he has become 
oiUcially ])ossessed of, is, that it will not he possible to restore the w’cst of Scot- 
land to tranquillity, and to prevent breaches of the pe.icc occurring occasionally, 
unless measures are taken to put down the Orange Loilgcs and Uibniuliiicn, and 
every other secret society^ W hether the existence of Orange Lodges has 
jiroduced the Riband liodgcs, or the Hihand Lodges have produced the 
Orange, a})])cars to he of little consequence. It is notorious that the 
Orange Lodges exist, under the patronage of men high in rank in England, 
Ireland, ami in Scotland ; and the couulcnanco given, in conseipieiice of all the 
orders of the Orange Institution being issued by, and under, the authority of 
such men as his Royal Highness the Duke of Ciimherlaml, as Imperial Grand 
Master, and of liis Grace the Duke of Gortlon, as Deputy Grand Master for Scot- 
land, will ho found to have a greater ellcct on the poor and the ignorant, of 
which the Orangemen there chitdly consist, than might be expected. When we 
see an emissary despatched for two successive years to^xtend Orangeism in that 
country, uiuler the sjiecial and extraordinary commission of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, hearing his sign and seal, with powers to propagate Orangeism, to form 
lodges, to dismiss mem hers, or to pardon offeiices^f Orangemen how, and when, 
he pleases, it appears time for government to interfere. When the emissary is 
entertained and countenanced for weeks as an inmate of Gordon Castle, the in- 
fluence of the peer may be, by the ignorant, transferred to the emissary, in every- 
thing respecting Orange Lodges in that country. There arc various ways of 
t'lilisting men in a cause, and when it is seen by tlu* reports of the proceedings of 
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grand lodges, that such men as the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of Cordon, 
Lord Kenyon, Lord Wynford, Peers and Members of Parliament, are united by 
the same secret signs and pass-words, and seated in the same room with a poor 
pensioner of one shilling a-day, or any Orangeman, whatever his state in society 
may be, allowance must be made for the sacrifices that may be made by such 
persons, to be able to c«all the l>ukc, or any other Orangeman, his brother ; with 
permission to apply, whenever in difficulty or distress, for the assistance of such 
wealthy and influential men. 

** As a proof of the baneful effects of the existence of Orangeism in Scotland, 
Mr. limes states one example, where a lodge of pitmen lately expelled from their 
body all the Catholics who had previously lived and worked together with them 
in peace and harmony. 

“ Your Committee will only add, that the mischievous effects of Orange 
Lodges shown, though on a small scale in Scotland, may he expected wherever 
such a system is upheld and promoted by men of high rank and by influential 
members of society ; a reference to the evuh*nce before the House, of the working 
of Orangeism in Ireland, on the broadest scale, and after many years con- 
tinuance, will completely bear out that opinion.” 

From Scotland, into which Orangeism Iiasheen transplanted, 
and in which its •produce has been such, or has been thus 
described, we turn to the country wliere it first struck its 
roots, and where its fertility in evil has been more fully and 
disastrously exemplified. From the vast mass of matter, we 
find it not very easy to select the most coiispiciions instanei's 
of outrage ; for, as we turn over the jiages of the report, rone 
crime overtops tlie other, and upon atrocity, atrocity ap])ears 
to rise; to form a just opinion of 'the extent to which the 
excesses of this frightful association have btvii carried, tlie 
entire evidence must be read ; but of its results, ulthougli not 
an adequate, yet scmie opinion, from the references which our 
limits will permit us to make, may be formed. 

Mr. John Gore Jones is a sti])endiary magistrate ; he was 
examined before the Irish Orange l.odge committee — read the 
following extract : — 

“ 8412. Do you reineinhcr any striking instances of the violation of the law 
taking their rise in the Orange processions, and other jiarts of the county, in tlie 
year 1833? — No; in the year 1833 I was confined to Antrim. In the year 1831, 
there was a similar procession to the one 1 have described, entered Portlyowii, 
1833, upon what I have jilrcjuly termed the Antrim side. I had twenty-six 
military, and the same number of constabulary, 1 had twenty-five of tlie 74tli 
regiment; previous to their coming in, I went out and met them; 1 advised 
them (and read the orders under the Processions Act) to disperse; the Hiot Act 1 
also explained to them, that every one remaining a quarter of an hour would be 
liable to summary punishment, but they would not be stopped ; I drew the mili- 
tary up in the street of Portlyown, in a narrow place, I chose the best position, 
and while in that position it was intimated to me by a vidette I liad out, that a 
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body wore coming on the Derry side to take me in the rear. I ordered 
tlie military to load, having read the riot act, and gave directions to the officer 
on no account to let the procession pass. I had received information similar to 
what I have described the first year, and that it was likely to lead to tumult. I 
went to the bridge of Portlyown with the constabulary, leaving the military in 
the up])er part of the street, for there was a space of five hundred yards inter- 
vening. Upon my arrival there at the bridge I saw the Derry Orangemen 
api)roachirig, and I suppose I do not exaggerate when I say there were three 
tliousand ; they came up to the bridge where 1 was, and I read the order to dis- 
perse, and the riot fict also ; 1 read both ; I addressed them for some time, to 
which they vrere perfectly heedless, and they said, they would come through, and 
would not be prevented ; for about fifteen minutes we kept them ill check, the 
britlg<! was favourable to our purpose, being narrow, with fixed bayonets. At 
the time [ thought my object* achieved, I perceived the Antrim Orangemen, 
coming in lull lorce in my rear, and at that time within about ten yards of me. 

“ 8-l'i;{. Wh.'it number might they be? — Probably two thousand. The mili- 
tary were no-wherc to be seen, and under the circumstances I thought it pru- 
dent that the police should give way; they gave way, and they then joined, both 
parties joined and marched to the Derry side; upon their havhi'Jr marched on the 
Derry sidi‘, some time afterwards the military {)iHcer came up with his party 

scot lereil.” • 

'This incidont, to^n F4n«*lish reader, may a))i)ear sufficiently 
strong* and cliaraeteristic, but it becomes feeble and insig- 
nilicant, when compared with the oufrages committed in the 
Maghery, and tlic iVIagliera cases, relative to which a series 
of official ])a})ers will be found in the Ajipendix. 

IVlr. Hancock, a magistrate of Armagh, in a letter of the 
liSth November, 1830, addressed to Mr. Stanley, after stating 
that a tpiarrel had taken {dace on the ITt!), between the Catlicdic 
and Orange party, and that a drum of the latter liad been 
broken by the jVIagh^ry Catholics, on account of its beiii 
usetl in a {>roc essioii, proceeds in these wwds — 

“ On Monday iiioniiug a largo body of armed iiion marched wdth drums and 
fifes past house of a Mr. Poutrie, who is, 1 believe, an officer in the Killy- 
man yeomanry corps, who states he remonstrated w'ith the party, vrho declared 
tlieir intentions to he to wreck Maghery. Not being able to stop them, he rode 
off* towards Verner’s Bridge, and called upon Ca]>tain IJoyd, of the Killyman 
yeomanry corps, to interfere to stop the party, and I'ode on to the house of Colo- 
nel Verner to apprize him of the party; the colorihl immediately repaired to the 
britlge and locked the toll-gate, to prevent the party t’ljpm crossing the bridge ; 
the colonel then asked the men what (hey w’anted, and they saiil their drums had 
been broken at Maghery, and they had heeii beaten, and they would have 
satisfaction. Colonel Verner said the damage ahmild be paid, hut the mob said 
‘ We must know that the Maghery people do pay,’ and deputed two of the party 
to go to Maghery with Colonel Verner, to get paid, the others agreeing to dis- 
perse and go home. Colonel Verner, when he had got the two men who were to 
accompany him, went to iiis house to get his breakfast, and as soon as he was 
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gone, the armed party broke over the gate and proceeded to Maghery. Colonel 
Vcrner overtook them upon the road, anil, as he states, did every thing in his 
]>owcr to prevent the party from proceeding, but without eliect. On the party 
inarched, and when they arrived at Maghery, commenced operations by breaking 
the doors, windows, and furniture of the inhabitants; in fact completely wrecked 
the village in the presence of Colonel Verncr and some of the constabulary 
police; and having <lonc, marched oil' with drums beating in regular order, (Captain 
Lloyd at their head, and the rt;ar brought up by Colonel Vcrner. No attempt 
was made by Colonel ^■erner, though a magistrate of the counties of Armagh and 
Tyrone, to take a single prisoner, nor did he bring one of his labourers to assist 
in intercepting the return of the party over the bridge, as he might havt; done, 
but allowed the party to march in triumph over the bridge, Jind liomo to Killyman; 
nor has a single individual been arrested or held to bail.” 

^Ir. HaiicDfk, it may be tlioiiglit, «»is a witness prejiuHced 
ao-ainst tlie Orange party, and his account ought to l)e taken 
with allowances tor his political feelings; he it so; w'o ap])eal 
to another, and, in the o]>inion of Orangt‘men, an unexeep- 
tionahle witness, Jj\‘iitenant-Colonel JlJacker, himself an 
OrangvniJin, and diolding a high t)fllce in the society ; Ins 
stJiteinent of the facts, us they ajipeared before the magistrates, 
is in these words : — 

On the morning of Mondap the ‘22iul, Mr. Lloytl, of Killyman, county 'J’y- 
vonc, was informed by his servant that a body of people were corning along the 
ro;i<l near liis house, on their way to Maghery, for tlie )>iirpos(* of destroying it. 
Mr. Ll(»yd met the party on the road, and endeavoured to stop tliem ; they told 
him that their object was to get their drums repaired, ami that ilone, they would 
return home peaceably. Mr. Lloyd then returtied to his house, and mounted his 
horse in order to proceed to Colonel Vcrner, at Chureh-liill ; oir reaching Vcrner 
hridge, he found Colonel Verncr there, that gentleman having been already 
apprised of the approach of the party by a respectable jierson from Tyrone, Mr. 
Iloutrie. The toll-gate was locked, and Colonel Ve;-uer was addressing the party 
then on the bridge. Colonel Verncr proposed tliat two their immher shouhl 
be sent to Maghery, and that he would accompany them, with a view to settle 
matters ; this they agreed to, and the two persons were directed to proceed with n 
.sergeant of police to Maghery, while Colonel Verncr, accompanied by Mr. 
Lloyd, went home for liis horse, in order to follow them. As soon as (\>loiu'l 
Vcrner was gone, the party forced their way over the bridge, and were overtaken 
by Colonel Verncr and Mr. Lloyd, on the road to Maghery. On Colonel Vcrner 
expressing hi.s great displeasure at their breach of agreement, they consented to 
stop until he and Mr. Lloyd siiould return from Maghery ; the two gentlemen 
then hastened to the village, when Colonel Verncr call(;d upon such of the 
inhabitants as he could find to come to him : a few did so, and while he, Colonel 
V'erncr, was speaking to them, he observed the party at the entrance of the 
village. Hu requested Mr. Lboyd to stop them, which that gentleman attempted 
to cflect, but the crowd pressing on. Colonel Verncr ran down to his assistance, 
emunstrated, and read the liiot Act, but to little purpose ; for though it appeiirs 
that the main ijody remained on the roail, a considerable number, detacliing 
ihemsclves from it, made tlicir way into the village by the fields, conjinciii cd ami 
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carried on the work of destruction. Colonel Verner appears tR have used every 
exertion to put a stop to the outrage ; they entered many of the houses and 
dragged the assailants out ; he was at one period in great danger, a rulTian 
having presented a gun at liim ; the actual perpetrators of the outrage are 
described as being for the most part young lads in very ragged apparel ; they 
were variously armed, some had fire-arms, others old bayonets on sticks, some 
{dough irons ; one sliot was fired in the house of Mrs. Campbell, and three guns 
are stated to have boon snap))cd at James M^Geary ; some wearing apparel, house 
linen, and money, were carried oil*, and also two guns, one the property of Mrs. 
Campbell, which she had secreted on board a lighter, hut was forced on oath to 
discover where it was ; the other from the house of James M ‘Geary, a tenant of 
Colonel Vcriicr, near the village, which house also received much 4amage. Airs. 
Campbell was wounded in the head by a young riifiiari with a rusty bayonet fixed 
on a stick; a quantity of s{)ing; and ale were spilled in her house, but none drank. 
She kee{>s tlio {)riiicipal public-house in the place ; she and her daughter received 
innch abuse. Several ptlu>r persons were struck with the huts of guns, and 
attempts were* made to set lire to two or three houses, by placing lighted coals in 
tlu' thatch and hedstraw. The party left the village about 12 o’clock, and went 
oil* to th(‘ county of Tyrone, with drums beating.” • • 

AIxmiiiKiblo as tliese facts must appear, yet in the Ma- 
f*:hera case, still more execrable outrages were perpetrated by 
tlie men by wliose^atrocities we ought not to be more shockec!, 
than by the boldness of those wlu>, in the face of these dreadful 
deeds, have had the intrepidity to cfefend them. In )>age 
of t]ie Ap])eiidix, the following statement, made by Mr. Hunter, 
a magistrate, is inserted. We quote bis very words:— 

“ In eousequence of an application to government by the magistrates, two 
i-om{iaiiies of the (i4th regiment jirrived on the 9th anel lOth July instant, one at 
Castle Dawson, the other at Maghera. 

“ On the morning of the 12tli, about eight o’clock, one of the companies, 
miller the directions of the magistrates, {n'oceeiled to Bellaghy, where it was 
uiiderstooil tlie Orangeiueff would xissemble for the purpose of walking in {)ro- 
cession through the'townlauds of Drumard xind Gullahluif, at which places it was 
Mip])osed the Rihaiidiiieii would he assembled to oppose them. At one o’clock, 
the Hellaghy Orangemen, joined by several other lodges of Orangemen from 
MagheraTelt, Castle Dawson, Pinisrick, Tamlaght, Kilrea, and other places, 
amounting in all to about six hundred men, completely armed with guns and 
other weajions, attemjjted to get down upon the direct roxid to Drumard. 

“ The military wore stationed there, and the magistrates had an interview 
with the masters of the ditleront lodges, and reasoned with them upon the folly 
of attempting to proceed in the fxicc of a body of soldiers, and requested them 
to go quietly hack to their respective lodge-rooms, find after refreshing them- 
selves to return home, and they ottered them .•my* protection for so doing; to 
this the Orangemen consented after a groat ^ 1^1 of ditticulty, .and after the Riot 
Act was read, and they pledgeil themselves solemnly, that if the magistrates 
ami the military went towards Drumard .and dispersed the Rihandmen, that they 
(the Orangemen) would remain at Rnllaghyi to this the magistrates agreed, and 
marrherl tlie military towards Drumard. 

“ Prior to this, the magistrates at M.agliera, with the {lolice, had been with the 
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Ribandnien at Drlkmard, amounting perhaps to six liundred or seven hundred 
men, partially armed ; and upon his assuring them that the Orangemen would 
not march that way, and giving them his advice to go quietly home, they 
did so. 

“ When the military and the magistrates from Bellaghy had arrived at 
Drumard, there was no person to be seen, the country perfectly quiet, and they 
returned back again to Bellaghy to assure the Orangmen of this. On their way 
back, about a quarter of a mile from Bellaghy, they were met by the whole body 
of Orangemen (in defiance of their solemn promise) with drums beating, 
colours flying, and every appearance of excitement and intoxication ; and it was 
not until they came up to the bayonets of the soldiers that they could be pre- 
vailed upon to^stop. The magistrates then assured them that the llibaiidmeii 
had «'ill dispersed, that everything was quiet at Drumard, and tlicy entreated 
them to return to Bellaghy. A scene then occiyjred, the most frightful and 
disgraceful ever witnessed ; no one who has not seen a diunkc'n mob of at least 
seven hundred men, armed, excited, and out of uniform, can conceive anything 
like it; the Orangemen pressed on with shouts and impn'c-ations ; many shots 
were fired by iheiii in the rear, and an attempt made to overj)Ower the military ; 
the magistrates agaci? read the lliot Act, and the soldiers were ordered to charge 
bayonets ; after a struggle of about half an hour, during which tlie Orangemen 
did everything in their jxvwer to insult and intimidate the magistrates, they were 
forced back to Bellaghy at the point of the bayonet, fortunately without h>ss of 
life ; and if it had not been for the admirable discipline rf the oflicers and men, 
and the temperate conduct of the magistrates, events the most deplorable must 
have happened. After this repuise, the Orangemen from a distance marched 
home in procession, and tranquillity appeared to be restored. TIu* magistrates 
remained on the road for about an hour with the military, and then, with two 
Orange Lodges in front, marched homo to Castle Dawson, about six o’clock in 
the evening. About eight o’clock an express arrived at Castle l^awson to say that 
the Orangemen and Rihaiulinen ha<l met, and were then engaged ; the magis- 
trates and the soldiers immediately set out for the spot. 

“ The facts are, sonic of the Orangemen of Bellaghy had, during the struggle 
on the road, managed to pass by the soldiers, and by hiding in hedges had suc- 
ceeded to keep themselves concealed. Another party 6f Oraiigenuai from (’avail, 
in this county, had, in defiance of the magistrates at Mfighera, persisted in 
going forward towards Drumard, after the Riot Act had been read, and those two 
parties having joined each other, commenced an attack upon the houses of the 
unfortunate people of Dniinard. A few of the Ribandmeii, ujioii hearing the 
sliouts of the other party, and seeing the attack upon the houses, came forward, 
and some shots w'ere exchanged ; the former retn^ated, and the Drangcnien 
eorainenced the work of destruction; they fired into the houses until all the 
inhabitants fled, and then set fire to every article of furniture, demolished doors 
and windows, and even trampled and destroyed the wretched ])ittance of meal 
and provisions. So deadly. was their animosity, that when the soldiers came up 
and saw the houses in flames, and wished to save them, there wa.s not a single 
vessel capable of holding w^'lter that had not been broken into a lliousand pieces. 

“ The military did not arrive Iroin (kistle Dawson until seven houses were set 
fire to, one of which was entirely coii.^sjined, and the Bellaghy Orangemen retired, 
after having vented their fury and fiiuting no resistance. Just as the military 
came uji, a fresh body of Oratigoniini from Maghera a])peared ; the moment tlii'y 
came in sight they fired u volley; tho iiiiJitary then closed upon them, and after 
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some parley they aj^rced to give up their arms ; they were thfii made prisoners, 
and marched to Castle Dawson, where they arrived about eleven o’clock at night. 

“ There was not a human being to be seen in the whole district, they had all 
(led ; and the yells and screams of the Orangemen, whilst settling fire to the 
luMisps, the deliberate discharge of their musketry upon the straggling people, 
whilst flying, and their own appearance, stripped to their shirts, and covered 
with smoke and pow'der, can never be eifaced from the memory of those who 
witnessed it. 

Any thing so disgraceful to the character of men, and of Protestants, so 
savage, so lawlc'-'s, and so uncalled for, cannot he forgotten : the wdiolc was done 
with such deliberation, and open defiance of the law. The magistrate from 
Alaghcra, at tlie j)oril of his life, rode up to the Oraiigonien on th^spot, entreated 
them to desist, and read the lliot Act for the third time, hut nothing would satisfy 
tliem. 'J’ho magistrate was Hred at, and the Imllet struck tlie ground within a 
few yards of his horse. It is hut justice to the county to state, that not one 
man of respectability was amongst them : the procession was entirely composed 
of idle tradesmen, loose disorderly farmers* servants, and a few licensed publicans 
of had character.” 

lijise and despicable as the class may btf*to which these 
miscreants belong, are not their atrocities to he imputed to the 
men of a liigher order by whom they are enlisted, who hind 
them by tlie formula of initiation, provide tliein with secret 
sio’ns and ])ass- words, exasperate t^eir religious pttssions, aiul 
(heu let them loose u])on their fellow citizens to ])erpetrate the 
horrors, of wliicli we have copied the recital ^ 

Hut tliese events took place some five years ago, and since 
that ])eriod the Orange Society has become more refined and 
mitigated in its character! VVe fear that this favourable 
suggestion cannot he sustained. So Lite as January 183J, the 
I'ollowing transaction tiwik place at Aimahagh, a village in 
die county of Armagh. A protestant, named AhWdiiney, and 
liis daughter, liad been beaten by tlie CLitliolic party some 
months before (God forbid tliat we should extenuate the 
offences of either party) ; in January 1835, a body of Orange- 
men returning from the chairing of Colonel Vcriicr. after the 
election in Armagh, in revenge for the attack on Rl'^Whiney, 
broke into the dwellings of two Ci^tholics, named M'^Mahon 
and Hughes, and, to use the technical phrase emjiloyed in the 
luirth of Ireland, to describe utter destruction, wrecked’’ 
their houses, on the 15th of Jain 4 ;|^. A good deal of excite- 
ment was the result, and a report went abroad that the Catholic 
party were preparing to retaliate. The Orangemen assembled, 
and having marclied to the village of Aimahagh, perjietratcd 
the outrage, of w’hich Lord Gosford gives this account. 
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“ 3'H2. Oil t]ie'17th an attack was made on the town of Annahap^Ii ? — Vcs. 

** 3413. What was the luiinhcr of persons, which had entered the town of 
Aniiahagfh for the purpose of attac‘kin;r it ? — I do not think that that appears. 

“ 3414. Have the goodness to mention what took place in the town of Anna- 
hagh, with reference to this atrocious outrage ? — There was a large body of 
peoide, supposed to he Protestants, and 1 do not believe it is doubted that they 
were so ; on the hill of Kiniiigo a jiarty w'as coming up, and saw a party running 
from the rear of those houses to join the party so ])osted on the hill of Kinnigo. 

** 34 lo. There were a niiiidier of liouses belonging to Homan f'atholies burnt 
on fciaturday tlic 17th ? — Yes, at noon-day, about twelve or one o’clock. 

“ 311(1. Are you acquainted with the circiinistanees under which lliose houses 
were burnt, aiiA what took j>lace in the town at that time ; did a large body of 
men enter the town on tlie morning of the 17th? — Yes, they c'litered this town 
and set fire to those houses, and rejoined the body, -as it a])j>eared to ns, posted 
on the hill.” 

'I'his is JjortI Crosfonrs account. Wc now oivc tliat of Sir 
Frederick Steven, wlio is at the head of tlu‘ police force in the 
jirovince of UltiUM*, an ollleer of distin^nishetl merit, and in 
whom no inia^inahle jirejndicc can be supposed to (‘vist. In a 
lettiT to Sir William Gossett, dated Jaiuuiry 18, 18155, he 
says — 4 

“ With reference to my letter of yesterday’s date, 1 have the honour to 
acquaint you, for tlie infortnatiou of the Lord Lieutenant, that on my arrival at 
Cliarlcmont, I found that Colonel Storey, having heard of the assembly of armed 
bodies of men, and some of bis ofticers having seen many pass through Charle- 
moiil from the 'I’yronc side, had sent to Mr. Olphrets, a magistrate, and was 
prepared to give every assistance. On that gentleman’s appearance, thirty of 
the artillery with a giiii, ami twelve police whom 1 had sent from Dunganiion, 
proceeded on the Armagh road ; and when about halfway to that tow'n, a large 
armed body of men (from one hiiiidrod and fifty to two hundred) with muskets 
and fixed bayonets (evidently yeomanry arms) were perceived drawn up ou a 
commanding hill about four hundred yards from tl«? road on the loft, and 
immediately opjiosite, on the right of the road, were seven cabins in (lames.” 

The following is part of his evidence before the Committee : — 

“ 4f)04. Upon Saturday the I7th the burning the houses at Ainiahagh took 
place? — It did. ** 

** 4(iOJ. Were you present at tlie burning? — I was present while they were 
burning; tliey were set fire to about half an hour before we arrived. 

” 4006. Will you state what took place after you arrived at Aiinabagb when 
the bouses were burning? — 1 saw opposite to where the bouses were burning a 
larg(‘ number of men assembled ujjoii the bill, armed. 

‘‘ 4007. Mow many bouscils did you see burning ?- Seven*. 

* Lonl (iosford states the followj»*g melancholy eireumstaiice ; — 

“ 3371. Did you licar that on ' that occasion there was a man of the name of 
John Moore, a poor hedridderi man, who had been confined to bed six iiioiitlis 
prior to this, and that they carried him out of the bouse to tin* snow, wlo re b€‘ 
pcrislie<l ?- 1 think be was ; they carried him out and laid him somewhere; it 
was very severe weather, and be died very shortly after bis removal. 
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“ 'Hi08. Wliiit body ol’ troops did you bririjf into the plifct? ? — I had a gun, 
thirty artilieryiiiun, and ten police. 

“ 4(i()9. Did you see anybody of men posted upon a hill? — Yes; upon the 
lel’t-hand side, at the lowest computation 150. 

“ If) 10. Were they drawn up in military order? — Yes; in line. 

“ 4(>l 1. Had they any Hag ? — No. 

“ 4012. Had they any drums ? — They marched ofl’with drums .afterwards. 

“ 4()1.‘{. Did you call upon them to disperse? — No; I was not a magistrate.” 

It will have been mujwketl, that Sir J. Steven observes in 
his letter that the arms were yeomanry arm.s with wliich this 
body was fiirnislied. Ilis answer to a (jiiestion oij tliis subject 
is important. 

” -IriDS. How do you for^i your opinion of the arms tliey had being yt‘omanry 
.inns? — Tliey had lixed bayonets; they were of that length and shape that no 
lowluig pieee ever is ; tliey shouldered them, and they were all of the same sort 
of lu‘ight aiul size; and, in short, they appeared to me evulently the arms that 
till? troops usually carry, and, of course, they could not he any thing hut the 
veomanry arms*.” •• 

*‘ 8372. Who carried liim out; was it the party vv4io commitV'd the outrages ? 

No; I rather tliink it was the party of his own friends, seeing the men eoming 
ilown to attack, the h^use, 

“ 3373. In order to prevent his being burnt in the house ? — I do not know 
uluMlier they knew the extent to which those parties were going, hut they 
removed him with a view to save his life. 

337 k Tlie friends of the man had him removed with the view to save his 
life?' - Yes; 1 believe so. 

3375. Did they Hy themselves from the houses? — Yes; most of all the inha- 
bitants of the houses, 1 believe, Hed at seeing the party rushing down.” 

* 'I’liis then is the use to which the arms which arc provided by ilie govern- 
ment, is. turned; and wlnm the persons, called agitaUirs, denounce that body as 
only a branch of the Orange Association, they are charged with gross and 
scand.doiis misreprcseiiAtion. Having toncheil on this point, we cannot forbear 
from tpiotiiig ex;uripli*s of the feeling produced amongst the yeomanry, hy the 
Drange organisation. In page H) of the Appendix to the Irish Report, is 
insertf'd a letter from Lord Baiuloii relative to the inisconduet of the Bandon 
yeomanry : — 

“ I'UoM I.OUD BAN DON, REL.\TIVK TO THE MISCONDUCT OF THE BANDON 

VEOMANRY. 

“ Dear Sir, Castle Bernard^ July J), 1809. 

Although you have, without doubt, received a full detail of the disagreeable 
events which have lately taken place amongst the yeomanry of Bandon, from 
Lieut.-C’olonel Auriol, I think it right to trespass %\ you with a few words on 
the subject myself, in order to account for the part I have hi*en induced to take 
ill these transactions. 1 may say, that T ^existence of the Boyne Society as 
a yeomanry corps was my work, because, when the establishment of this kind of 
force was in coiitem])lation, I was consulted hy the then existing government as 
to the character of the Boyne Society, ami whether it might he desirable to con- 
tinue it on the new ^daii, as nolwitlistauding my being well actpiainted with the 
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We could cite many other instances of the effects iipm the 
peace of tfie country produced by this baneful society : but 

religious prejudices of this body, I never had the smallest reason to suppose that 
the control of their officers would on any occasion be treated by the inenihers 
composing it with disregard ; and that 1 thought a well-chosen set of otficers 
would incikc its continuaneo jierfectly safe, 1 gave my o])iiiioii accordingly ; and 
I am now sorry to observe, that the prejudices I before mentioned have arisen 
to such a height as to rentier it impossible for any officers lu cummand them in 
matters which may at all interfere with their violence. Captain Kingston certainly 
cannot be blamc|i for assembling the corps to parade on the 1st instatit; because 
all who know their temper, know that they would have assembled withouL orders, 
;uid it was judged most prudent to gratify their wishes in moderation. 3’his 
expedient however failed, and a totrd disobedience tcAheir officers was the con- 
sequence; seeing which T interfered to make them return to their duty, as their 
captain commandant was absent in I'ngiand, ant! 1 luul myself been in that 
situation so long, that 1 judged I muj.t have* iiillin-neo. I Miei-eeded as I 
expected; hut it was.the oj'inioii of the captains of tlu* several corj)s that j)ro- 
(•('ediiigs, so subversive of all military discipline, should not he passed over; and 
a determination to insist on the ringleaders being given up was the cousequenee. 
This, however, was resisted, as well as any attempt to discover the* person who 
fired into Captain Kingston’s house, and who, according to the general belief, 
was certainly a yeoman ; they preferred giving np their arms ; in which all the 
infantry corps were unanimous, altVough the Boyne were certainly by far the 
most violent ; ///cy, however, addressed me by their serjeants, stating ‘ that their 
misconduct on the 1st instant proceeded from misconception of the orders,’ and 
* their concern for having acted as they did.’ This address I flattered myself 
would have been productive of all. the good consequences wc could wish ; instead 
of which, the corps met to be inspected on the (itll in a state perfectly mutinous. 
Nothing that Colonel Auriol, their officers, or myself, could say or do, could 
induce them to pull the orange lily from their caps, although this was no 
anniversary day ; and we could impute the wearing of the badge to an insolent 
contempt of all subordination (and an opposition to the tj^scovery of the offenders) 
:ilc}iie. I must own 1 have been extremely hurt at this behaviour^having always fell 
the greatest partiality for the yeomanry of Bandon, who, 1 am sorry to add, in thi*ir 
present temper seem quite unfit to be trusted with arms (if the preservation of the 
peace of the country is to he considered), as their unnecessary violence .cannot 
but exasperate their neighbours of a dilVerent persuasion. No arguments, which 
good sense and moderation could suggest, were left untried by Colonel Auriol 
to bring the yeomanry to their duty ; and it was no small addition to the 
mortification I experienced, to see liis elfurts (to whom they owe so much) 
unavailing. 1 beg leave to cncIo.se Mr. Kingston’s advertisement, and wish to 
know whether it may be thought worthy the notice of government ; if it should, 
and that ))ardoii to all, except the person who actually fired the shot, were 
promised, 1 think the effect must be good. 

“1 have, &c. 

(Signed) “ Bandon.” 

W lieu such have been the results of Orangcisni in the yeomanry, it does not 
in tlic least surprise us that such exertions should have been made, to introduce 
into the army a system from which fruits so precious have been ilerivcd. 
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in order not to exhaust our readers with tiTe repetition of 
the saine excesses, we shall close this head of our division, 
with a brief narrative of the incidents which took place at 
Dungannon, when the great Protestant meeting was held, 
to congratulate the King on Lord Melhourne'‘s dismissal. 
Here the Orange Society was employed for tlie accomplishment 
of a political purpose, and in what light it displayed its 
character and genius, it is worth while to ascertjiin. AVe 
extract the account given of this meeting, by the Inspector- 
General of Police, Sir F. Steven. 

“ 45(Jo. (Ji i&h lirjjort.) appears that the meeting was coiivciietl by the Earl 
of t!ah*clon, as Lord LioiitcMtani of the comity, in conseipicnce of the following 
requisition. ‘ Wi*, the undi-rsigncd, request your Lordship will convene a 
meeting of the county at Dungannon, as soon as possible, to address the 
Throne in support of Ills ^Majesty’s prerogative.* 

“ 4.'5h‘ L Did you attend the Meeting? — I did not aMMid it; but I lived 
witliiii fifty yards of the town of Dniigaiinon. 

“ 4.5(>a. Are you aware whether a number of* placards uvere circulated 
iininediately previous to the nieetiiig, similar to one now shown you ? [ A p.aper 

being shown to the witness.] — Yes. I have heard that many hundreds of them 
went out of Dungannon in one night after Lord Caledon had convened the 
im‘eting. * 

['I’he jdacard was as follows.] 

“ Protestants of Tyrone, will you desert your King? No ; you will die first. 
The King, as becomes a sou of George 111., has spurned from his council the 
men who would have overturned the most valued institutions of your country, 
and would have led your monarch to a violation of his coronation oath. Your 
sovereign has done liis duty, w'ill you abandon your’a ! If you will not; if you 
will support your king as honestly as your king has supported you ; — if you will 
maintain the liberties which your fathers purchased witli their blood, you will he 
found at the great Protivtaut meeting, to he held in Dungannon, on Friday, 
lyth instant, at twflve o’clock, and your cry will be — the King and Constitution, 
the Altar and the Throiit?. 

“ 4r>(iG, Is that the one that was circulated ? — Yes ; that is the one that was 
circulat*nl through the country ; 1 have said in my report that sixteen emissaries 
were circulating that placard. 

“4507. Giving a new character to the meeting? — Yes; 1 had a long 
correspondence with Lord Caledon upon the subject, and 1 happened to find out 
upon tlie 11th or 12tli, and I wrote to Lord Caledon to say that 1 found that he 
had been completely deceived, that it w'as to lie any thing but a meeting of no 
party, that there would be plenty of party there, as«I had got iiiforiiiatioii. 

“ 4(508. Was it your notion that it would be an Orange meeting ? — Yes ; I 
should say an Orange meeting, if you like;s}o to call it. 

“ 4501). There is before the Committee Jv1:opy of a letter from you to Sir 
William Gossett, dated 21st December, 18iJ4 ; ‘ Sir, I have the honour to 
transmit, for the information of the lords justices, the Report of chief constable 
Dull*, detailing the oceiivvences which took place in tliis town at the county 
meeting, held on the 1 5th instant, by which it will be seen tliat the Orangemen 
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bore a most conspicuous and indecorous part, altluai”!! [ have ft'oo«l reason to 
believe tliat the more respectable portion of the assembly used every persuasion 
to prevent the disjday, but without elFect.* Will you stJitc what has reached 
your knowledge with reference to that meeting, and what you observed yourself i 
— I live on a very high hill that commands a view of five roads into Dungannon ; 
all the morning l:irge quantities of people had been coining in from all directions, 
particularly from the llallygawley side, a great many horsemen. I saw one 
large procession of f>() or (10 horsemen, who were said to he Mr. Miidrie’s tenants, 
and then I heard drums eoniing ; I took a sjiy-glass, and I could see them a long 
way off, and I saw three separate Orange processions with two flags each, very 
large flags, like the ensigns of a regiment, drums and fifes, and jdaying ‘ Protestant 
Boys,’ and all those sort of tunes, and then they came in from three difli‘rent parts, 
and one of them passed close to the back of my lioiise, and then again by going 
to the gate of my lioiise I could see into one of the priftfipal streets of Dungannon ; 

I saw them marcli down the street, 1 did not go into the town my.self ; I was 
determined that 1 would not have any thing to say to it in any way. About twelve 
or one o’clock J saw Lord Abercorn's tenantry conic in close under iiiy window. 

** 1570. Were they decorated? — No; there was Lord Hamilton or the Mar- 
quess, 1 do not know which, and they had Orange pocket handkerchiefs. 

“ 4571. Many of them ! — One or two at the head, and white horses. 

[A Paper w'as shown to Witness.] 

“ 4572. Does the paper now shown to you contain a copy of a letter, 
addressed to you by Mr. Duff, your chief constable, dated ‘iOih December IS.Il ! 
— It does. 

[Tlie same was delivered in, and read as follows :] 

“ ‘Siii, 

“ ‘ I iiAVK the honour to report, that in pursuance of a reqiiisitioti to 
liord ('aledoii, to convene the county for the purpost* of addressing the King in 
support of his prerogative, a county meeting took place in this town yesterday, 
the lOtli, at which about 3000 persons assembled; the jirincijial jiart ol* whom, 
«;onlrary to his Lordship’s expectation, marched in regular proei'ssion several 
times through the town, as also past the luistings, with scarfs, flags, music 
playing party tunes, and firing shots. About 3 r.M. the meeting was over, 
wbeii, from that hour until late, they continued Icavifig the town in the order 
before <leseribed ; and though no actual riot took place, still I feel myself called on 
to remark, that nothing could possibly be worse than the taunting and irregular 
conduct of the Orangemen going home, by their continued firing in the streets. 
The police were, at an early hour, placed so as to identify th(»se who a])pear in 
])rocession, a return of whose names, as leaders, 1 have the honour to annex : 
the s])cakers were Lords Caledon, Belmorc, Abercorn, Corry, llaiiiiltoii, ami 
Alexander. 

“ ‘ I have, &c. 

(Signed) “ “ ‘David Duff, Chief Constable.' " 

“ 4573. Is that a correct 'report ? — Yes; two or three of the gentlemen called 
upon me, one of tlicni a clcrg>’man, with very strong opinions. I went to the 
gate with him, from whith 1 could down the street, and they were hurrahing 
and drinking at public-houses, and shots firing in all directions; and I walked 
uy) and down before my house, and certainly, to my great surprise, a shot came 
within a yard of me, close by my ear, and struck the house. 

4;>74. Did you observe whether it struck the w'all of your house immediately 
behind you? — Yes. 
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“ 457»'>. Do you take for granted that the shot was fired fit yourself? — Ves ; 

I do not say that they wanted to kill me, and it was a very long distance that it 
was fired from, 

“ 4576. Had you any reason to apprehend mischief at that meeting, from any 
intimation made to you or to any other person previous to that meeting ? — No ; 

1 was very much surprised at this shot, and I went down to the magistrate wlio 
live<l within a humired yards of me, where the Orange flags and things were 
standing close to the magistrate’s door, at n public-house opposite; and I went 
to Mr. Murray, and said, ‘ Wliy, Mr. Murray, you may call this keeping tlie 
peace of Dungannon, but I nev(‘r saw any thing so Imrl in my life; I have just 
been shot at ; if you do not stoj) this firing, 1 think it is the most disgraceful 
thing I over saw’.’ IIowevtT, the firing was not stopped, but I Jtas a good deal 
surprised at the shot; because, though F do not conceal my ideas in)on this 
subject, 1 have never inade^nyself oflensive, 1 b(?Heve ; but the following Sun- 
day, a lady, the wife of tlie ebief constable, Mr. Duff, went to chureli ; she bad not 
been to eliiireb Ibe jirevioiis Sunday, and w'hcn slie oj)ened the prayer book, a 
paper dropped out, and she saw it was a curious sort of thing, and slie gave it to 
Mr. Diifl'. 

“ 4577. Have you flu* paper here? — I have; Mr. DufWftoked at it, and saw 
what it was, and ]mt it into Ins pocket, and brought it to me, and asked what he 
should d<^ with it; I said, as to myself 1 did not care, Rut it was {inmost disgrace- 
ful thing to j)ut a threatening notice into a church, purlicuhuly into the cover of 
a lady’s prayer hook, rjiul this is a copy of it: * Sir, — As this is tlie last day to 
be in this rotten town, 1 send you this advice, tell llohinsou that he and that 
damned scout Strong will do very little on ^^riday at the Protestant meeting; 
that Duff and Sir P. S to veil had better stay in the house, or they may gel an 
Orange hall which may cause them to stay at home on the Tith .Inly. Tell DulV 
that he and Strong, that they will not be able to stop the meeting, nor tl\e 
walking on the 12th ; tell them to * * * ♦. I remain your’s, 

something, Dodd, Amen.’ This was clearly put into the prayer book the Suiuiay 
before, hut it was not found in conseipiciice of ^Frs. Duff not having gone ti> 
chureli till the following Sunday. I said he might ilo wliaf he pleaseil with it, 
and he sent it to the primate; what was done I cannot say, hut 1 believe Mr- 
lloriicr, the rector of Dufigaiinoii, took some pains lo endeavour to find out the 
author. Jlul Mr. t^uff, by my advice, sent it to Mr. Jones, the secretary of the 
primate, anil this is bis answer : ‘ Dear Sir, I cannot say how greatly the primate 
was shocked at the disgraceful notice pul into Mrs. l)uft"s prayer book; bis 
(Iracc luts written to jMr. Horner to use all the means in his power to detect 
the person who placed it there; I write in a great hurry,’ — but what was done 
1 do not know. 

“ 4578. But the author of it was not found out? — No. 

** 4571). Had you ever before reason to suppose that the Oraiigomeii had any 
spite against you ? — No; 1 never came into collision with them, except in this 
instance at Dungannon, where 1 h.'ippened to he living. 

** 4580. Have you heard that Lord (’laude Hamilton was made an Dniiige- 
inan at th.at very meeting ? — Ves, it is notorious. * 

“ 4581. Had you any partieular aeiouiit it? — No; I had no account of 
his being made an Orangeman, except that 1 knew he was made one in the after- 
noon of that day, about three o’clock. 

Well, wltiit will \ho tulvtualcs Orangcisin say to all this, 
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and of all tins, wliut will any honest Muj^lislnnan tin'nk ? 
Have yon, who ])ernse these pages, and who have rejwl, not 
our commentary on the facts, hut the statement of the facts 
themselves, given with simplicity, and with undisputed and 
indisputable impartiality, not by Irishmen under the influence 
of party feelings, but by an Englishman perfectly indifferent, 
and cm])loyed in an official capacity by tlie conservative 
government, — have you, wo say, who read these recitals, con- 
sideretl all the variety of outrage w^hich they detail, and 
reflected on the wretched condition of the country, in which 
such atrocities have with impunity beeiucoimnitted ? A iu)tice 
of assassination is served in the house of God — it is left in a 
prayer book, couched in phnases, ])art of which decency has 
compelled us to omit — it is followed by an exhibition of outrage, 
in which thousands appear, with all the offensive insignia of their 
detestable confederacy, and at the close of tlie scandalous 
sce!ie, faithful to his warning, the writer of the sanguinary ad- 
monition, discharges his musket at the insj)ector general of tlie 
constabulary force. You are surely dis])osed to exclaim, at 
the perusal of this narrative, abominable and detestable ! 
at almost every incidiMit which it contains. Vet, scandalous as 
all that you have read appears, a fact remains to be stated, in 
which we forbear froni alt comment.^ because for itself with a 
melancholy force it strongly speaks. 

Will it be believed, after Lord Glaude Hamilton was made 
an Orangeman at a jmblic-house, under the circumstances 
which we have detailed, he was made a magiatrate of the 
county of Tyrone ! ! Against Lord Claiule Hamilton, as 
an individual, we make no charge: he may be the most im- 
partial man alive, but we ask was this well done?” in the 
name of that justice, which not only above all impunity, but 
above every surmise, ought by every wise and honest govern- 
ment to be exalted ? 

We pass to the consideration of the effect of the Orange 
Society on the administration of justice. If we had no facts 
to rely on, yet, from the constitution of the society itself, the 
inference would be irrcs'Istible. Orangemen are bound to 
hmd each mutual aid ; and we find the following rule printed 
in the year 1835, uiulcr the head “ general rides.” 

“ Any niniibcr of the Oraiij^c Iiistitiitiori, who shall print or circulate* any- 
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thing conni'ct(*tl with tlu* institjition, afli'cting its cliaractor, gr the character of 
any of its ineinhers, without tito sanction of the Grand Lodge, or of the Grand 
Coniinitlee, sliall be expelled by the Grand Lodge.” 

These bein^ tlie obligations and liabilities of Orangemen, 
place twelve of them in a jury-box, and, in a party case, what 
will be their verdict ? But let us, from conjecture, turn to 
the facts proved before the committee. 

If the Grand I^odge of Ireland should pass resolutions t(f 
advance money, in order to defend or prosecute, it seems 
tolerably plain, that, on the minds of Orangemen, that inter- 
position cannot fail to be attended with some eft'oet. That 
they have done so, is established by their own rc(!ords. Take 
the following resolution, in page 77 of the Appendix to the 
Irish llc])ort. 

“ That (*i sum of ,£.10 sterling be placed at the disposal of hrotlier .M ‘Neale, 
for the purpose of defend iiig an Orangeman, at preseut in the gaol of 
Dundalk.” 

The name of this Orangeman is M‘Beith. He was pro- 
secuteil by the Crown, for having stabbed and killed a 
(Catholic, with dn oyster-knife, was convicted of man- 
slaugliter, and seiiteiiccd to two ymis imprisonment, by Mr. 
Baker. 

” 2948. There was XMO voted on the 26tli of June, 1833, for the families of 
men convicted of riot in the town of Newry ? — The money was advanced after 
ihey were convicted: — there was an appeal to the Protestants of Ireland, and a 
siihscriptiuii made of nearly X\300, to which the Grand Lodges gave j£.10.” 

These rioters were sentenced to sixteen months'* imprison- 
ment. 

Mr. Ward is the solicitor to the Grand Orange lodge. Wc 
copy the folloAving extract from his evidence. 

“ 2Sij3, Were you at the last Cavan assizes ? — 1 was. 

” 2334. Were you sent there by the Orange body ? — 1 was. 

** 2333. Will you show the committee the resolution upon which you were sent 
down ? — 1 cannot. 

“ 2336. What was the date ? — I do not recollect the ilate ; itwas referred to a 
sub-committee that had tin? control of it ; and I believe you will Hilda resolution 
on the hooks referring it to a sub-committee. If the committee wish to sec the 
case, with the opinions of two eminent counsel thereon, I have brought it to 
London, and I will produce it the next day. 

“ 2557. What were the Orangmen charged with? — They were charged with 
walking in procession. 

“ 2558. Were any of them found guilty? — No ; I advised them all to submit. 
My principal business at Cavan was to prosecute the magistrates for a violent 
assault and false imprisonment of a person not an Orangeman. 

“ 2539, On behalf of the Orange body ? — On behalf of the Orange body. 

VOL. IT. n" I. R R 
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“ 2560. Who Vfere the magistrates? — One was Mr. Williams, a particular 
friend of iny own, and one a police- constable of the name of Fox. 

“ 2561. Did you prosecute them? — No ; the grand jury threw out the bills. 

“ 2562. But they found bills against the Orangemen for walking in proces- 
sion? — Yes.” 

Having shown the direct interference of the Orange I..odges 
in the administration of justice, let us sec liow that society has 
^operated, and what effects the passions which it generates have 
had upon its members in this regard. The Jieverend ]\fr. 
Brydge is a Presbyterian clergyman ; he had been induced to 
promise an Orangeman, named Ricliey, to give evidence in 
his favour upon a prosecution ; that evidence lie afterwards 
refused to give, and a body of Orangemen assembled, closeil 
up his chapel, and in despite of a resolution of the Presbytery, 
refused to permit him to officiate, and thus deprived him of his 
profession, and pf his bread. But this, an ICnglishman will 
exclaim, “ is impossible.” We shall give the proofs. We 
quote the following from the evidence of Mr. R. Bell. 

“ 6747. Was Richey tried for this murder ? — lie was, aud convicted, ami 
executed. 

“ 6748. Did you ever hear tlia*: there had been an effort to obtain from a cler- 
gyman a character for Richey, with a view to save his life ? — I did. 

** 6749. What clergyman ? — Mr. Brydge ; he w\'is and is my clergyman. 

“ 6750. Is he a Presbyterian clergyman? He is aseceder; a member of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Ulster. 

“ 6751. What is the name of his congrcalioU ? — Castle Caulfield. 

6752. Did he refuse to give that character ? — lie did refuse; hut I unden*- 
fltood he first gave a character to tlie young man, supposing he was leaving the 
country, and then they came with a written character, requesting him to sign it, 
stating his innocence, and he said, No; 1 thought tlic young man was going out 
of the country at the time I gave you the character, and I lirvc reason to believe 
now that he is not innocent, therefore I cannot give you the chcaracter by any 
means. 

“ 6753. According to your evidence the Rev. Mr. Brydge refu-sed to give a 
character to he used in a court of justice for this person ? — He did. 

“ 6754. He had given a character, ])rior to that, with a view to his leaving 
the country? — Yes; at the time when, perhaps, he did not know tliat he was 
guilty. 

“ 6755. Did the Orangemen-nttack, in any manner, the Rev. Mr. Brydge for 
refusing to give that character in favour of Richey ? — After the execution of 
Richey I went to the meeting-house to sermon ; 1 had not been at home, 1 had 
come from Dublin by ..Dungannon on the night before; on going to the meeting- 
house, I did not know Mr. Bryd^^ tvas not to be there, but there was a young 
man sent there as a probationer ; they raised a great cry against Mr. Brydge ; 1 
said I was very sorry for it, bul it would have been much worse to have executed 
Richey without a fair trial ; that they were going to destroy Mr. Brydge without 
hearing his defence ; 1 said I hoped they would hear his defence before they 
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convicted liim ; that there was no man more ready to oppost him than I would 
be if there was any thing improper to be attached to his character.’* 

On tlie succeeding Sunday, another scene of outrage toQk 
place, at which Mr. Bell says — 

“ 7’hey threatened him ; they came into the inccting-honsc yelling, and 
shouting, and threatening him when he was in the pulpit, and ordered him 
from it, Jind he remonstrated with them, and begged of them to hear him in his 
own defence ; and if they did, that he '"as certain they would all give him credit 
for what he had done ; for that he had acted conscientiously, that he was afraid 
of doing harm to the young man, and they would not hear him.*’ 

The evidence then runs as follows : — ^ 

“ d70o. Have you fully related what occurred on the second day? — No, not 
fully. 

“ State all the important circumstances of that <lay ? — 1 went so far as 

my going for a magistrate; he came and remonstrated with the peojde, and they 
would not attend to him by any means. They said, ‘ Away with him they 
said they would not sufler him there; that they would have neither trial nor any 
thing else ; hut put him away, in consequence of his not s*u^>])orting this man : 
tlieii after leaving the place they were likely to trample us dow’n, ^dr. Brydg(* 
and his friends, hut we escaped on that day. I suppose [ need uot take up the 
lime of tin* (*ommitteo in stating a number of })articMdars that I cannot be pre- 
cise about, l)ut the r^ge of the Orange party was such, that we coidd not 
stand before them at all, nor could we bo he.ird. When Mr. Bryvlge called a 
meeting of the Presbytery, the only aiithorisftl body to investigate the matter 
wdiich was complained of, they pullnl down several seats in the yncciingdtouset 
and destroyed part of the pulpit and windows. There were clergymen of the 
Kstablished Church attended and took a part in it; the rector attended. 

“ 6707. That circumstance of which you are now speaking, took place after the 
transaction to which you have before adverted? — Yes, some time after. 

** 6798. Was there a meeting of the Presbytery culled ? — Tliere was ; there was 
a third day, and there was a great number of Orangemen came there with their 
colours, and some of them witli flags and their colours up, to show themselves 
as Orange bodies. They •‘ame from ditt'erent parts in jwocession. 

“ 6799. '['here V-^as a meeting of the Presbytery after the sabbath? — It was 
subsequent to the third day I have mentioned. 

“ 6800. At what place ? — At Castle Caulfield. 

“ 6801. At what jieriod of time after the second meeting was the third? — It 
was eight days. 

“ 6802. The first day was the first Sunday after the execution on the second ? 
— Yes, on that day fortnight was the third ; there w’as a great number of men 
ctinie there in procession ; Orangemen. 

“ 6803. Came where ? — To the raccting-hoiAe, and stood opposite the gate. 

“ GSOl. Was there a meeting called by public noti#ie of the Presbytery ? — There 
was, but that was subsequent. 

“ 6805. What number of Orangemen w^-e there ? — Tlfere were above 1000, 1 
calculated so at the time. ' ' 

“ 6806. Was there a meeting called ? — Tliort^was not a meeting called on that 
day; I wdll give the transactions of that day in a word or two. I went to the 
meeting as usual, and the gates were shut, and there were men with red coats, as 
well us my memory serves me ; I think they had arms. 
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** 6807> Were tlrey yeomanry? — I think they were yeomanry coats. 

“ 6808. You believe that those red coats were yeomanry coats ? — Yes; and 
th^e was a man of that description, whom I understood to be brought there to 
assassinate Mr. Brydge. We could not get into the meeting-house at all; the 
party were very violent; the pretext was, their going to church that day. The 
church was very convenient to the meeting-house, but the church people were 
coming out before I went away, and there were very few went to church. 

“ 6809. Were they decorated ? — They were, a number of them. 

“6810. Had they music with them? — I think they had, I know they had 
flags. 

“ 6811. You are not sure whether they liad music? — No, I am not. 

“ 6812. Do y;ou recollect the day of the execution ? — It was in August 1827, 
or the beginning of September ; 1 cannot say to a day. 

“ 6813. By red coats, you mean red uniforms ? — Yes, it w'as part of their 
drcs.s ; there was a big coat over some of them. 

“ 6814. Had you seen the yeomanry in their dress before ? — '^’'es. 

“ 6815. Was it the same sort of dress that the yeomanry are in the habit of 
wearing ? — I saw one coat in particular that was a yeomanry coat, and the man 
had coiled his coat roynd him, and I think he had something concealed. 

“ 6816. Did you see any arms that day? — T did not see any. 

“ 6817. Did^you Icarn.from any, and what source, that they were armed on 
that day, or that arms were in the neighbourhood for the purpose of l>eing used ? 
— Yes; and they threw stones at Mr. Brydge going home, 

“ 6818. Did they injure him ? — No, I believe In* escaped very narrowly ; I 
was not on the spot, but a person who was with him told me of it.” 

So much fgr tlie punishment of a clergyman, for perhaps 
refusing to perjure liiinsclf on behalf of an Orangtnnan. 

Our object being to state facts, and not to make comments 
(and of what con linen ts are these outrages susceptible.^) We 
proceed to another incident. Mr. Hancock is a magistrate of 
the county of Armagh, and because he had the virtuous bold- 
ness to take informations against, and eoijimit Orangemen for 
walking in procession, we select from the Aji'peiidix to the 
second Report, page 180, the re|>ort of David Patton, chief 
constable of police. 

“ Sir, Porladowny July 24, 1833. 

“ I have the honour to report that on Wednesday the 17th instant, I received 
a warrant from Mr. Hancock, J. P., to apprehend fourteen persons charged by 
the police with illegally marching in procession on the Pith of .July, the anniver- 
sary of the battle of the Boyne. These persons were all appreliended and lodged 
by me in the county gaol the following day, and at the assizes for this county, 
which commenced on the 18th instant, they were indicted fur a misdemeanor 
before Judge Moore, who charged the jury in favour of a conviction; but the 
jury found only three of the fourU»en persons who were arraigned, guilty, on the 
grounds (as 1 understood) that these individuals had been cautioned after the 1st 
of July by a magistrate, against 'such proceedings ; and they acquitted the others, 
because (as 1 have heard) that a caution liad been read to them on the 12th of 
July, warning them of the penal consequences of such illegal processions; the 
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tliree persons who were convicted have been allowed to stanJ out on bail, until 
a point raised by their counsel shall have been decided by the twelve judges ; the 
occurrences which led to this trial having happened in this district, 1 feel it my 
duty to take the earliest opportunity of laying the result, with all the circum- 
stances attending it, fully before you. 

“ I regret exceedingly to have to report that the persons who were acquitted, 
and who reside in the town and vicinity of Lurgan, fourteen miles distant from 
the assize town, were joined on their rf'turn home yesterday afternoon by a great 
concourse of persons, with music playing party tunes, and some of them deco- 
rated with orange sashes and ribands ; on their arrival at Lurgan the procession 
was very large, and instantly bonfires were lighted in several parts of the town, 
which was now crowded ; a tar-barrel was also ignited and carfted through the 
streets, and at last laid down before the door of Mr. Hancock, the committing 
magistrate : they then commenced breaking several panes of glass in the windows 
of this gentleman’s house ; and only that there happened to be a military parly 
in J^iirgan on their march, and who were about to be called out, and which had 
the eilect of causing the mob to desist, Mr. Hancock informs me, he is of opinion 
his hoitse would have been seriously injured. Mr. Hancock had the police 
stationed at Lurgan at his house during the evening, but *1*0 did not consider it 
prudent to attempt to act with a small police force against a highly excited 
multitude. * 

“ 1 have been at Lurgan all the morning, and I am happy to be able to report 
that all is now quiet,* and that I do not apprehend any repetition of the pro- 
t eedings of yesterday evening, although the minds of the population of this part 
of the country is much excited, in consequence of the late arrests and trial of the 
Orangemen. Sltould any thing further occur, I shall report the circumstances 
)>romptly to you, 

“ 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

“ Sir William OossKTT, (Signed) “ David Patton, 

“ &c. &c. itc.” “ Chief Constable of the Police.” 

Mr. Haiic(K-k was burned in effigy, and Dean Carter, a 
magistrate, appears t<i have been jircsent. iVIr. Hancock, on 
his e.\aniinatipii before the Committee, read the evidence of 
Mr. Hrownlow, given by him on the inquiry relating to Jan- 
derasree. It is in these words : — 

“ 1 €^in a magistrate for Armagh ; I saw Mr. Hancock when the examinations 
were taken at Lurgan ; wc told the men wdio were brought up that we were 
anxious to take their bail ; they declined giving bail, and we had to send them 
to Armagh gaol in consequence ; I did not witness any diversity of feeling on 
that occasion ; the feeling was nearly universal ; the proceeding had the ap- 
pearance of being particularly unpopular with the Orangemen of the county ; 
after the assizes ended in Armagh, I returned ih Lurgan ; when I returned, I 
saw the first demonstration of feeling at Portadown church, where an orange flag 
was hoisted on the church ; I met Colon*! Blacker ; I jtroceeded to Lurgan, and 
saw a flag on that steeple also ; there were'‘several persons at the toll-gate ; I 
passed on without receiving any notice ; giin^wcrc firing during the time, flags 
were flying, and the noise was heard of the assemblage of large bodies of people ; 
a large assembled multitude during the whole night ; I saw marks of fire before 
Mr. Hancock’s door the next day, and his windows were broken; I do not say 
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any such things as tfiat the whole Protestant population had the same feelings on 
the subject ; I should be very sorry ; I should hope a very large portion had not I 
but as far as I saw on that occasion, it vras a feeling condemnatory of the conduct 
of Mr. Hancock and myself; 1 think burning a magistrate in effigy is calculated 
to bring the laws and the vindicators of the laws of the country into great dis- 
repute; and if something is not done to prevent such a ])roceeding, it will be in 
vain for the magistrates to assert or vindicate those laws.” 

Two cases more with respect to the conduct of f)rangcmeri 
in the public tribunals we shall quote, and conclude tliis head 
of our division. L<ird Gosford gives the following account 
of an incident, which occurred at Armagh. 

“ So 02. There were some Orangemen tried for walking in procession at tin* 
last Armagh assizes ? — There were. 

“ 3o63, Some of them pleaded guilty, and expressed their regret for having 
violated the law ? — So I understood. 

“ 3504. Three of them refused to make any acknowledgment of their olVence 
or deprecate its punishment, did they not ? — 1 did licar of one or two. I cannot 
recollect the number, but such a circumstance did occur. 

** 3505. Baron Pcnnef;|,ther was the judge upon that occasion ? — I believe 
he was. 

“ 3500. Did not Baron Pennefather call upon those three Orangemen (o 
make some atonement and apology for their oireiice? — I believe they were 
called upon, I understood, to say whether they w’cre guilty or not guilty, and 
they refused to plead guilty. 

“ 3507. Is your Lordship sure those persons were Orangemen ? — Tliey were 
fried for walking in an Orange procession. I understood they were Orniigenn'ii. 

“ 3508. Did your Lordship rcceive a letter from a member of the grand jury 
at those assizes, informing you that these thred Orangemen, when the judge 
culled upon them to apt)l(>gize for (heir offence, sung the ‘ Protestant Boys’ in 
o]ien court? — Tln'y whistled, as I understood. I lieard that they w’lieeled about, 
and whistled some party tune. 1 h.ad such a letter from a grand juror. 

“ 3500. Vou have no dou])t of tin; fact? — I liave npne. I tliink it also hut 
fair to mention, that I did liear, tliough it was not in the IcU-jr, that the man 
vvlio whistled was drunk, hut 1 am staling fhat from hearsay.” 

Baron Benncfatlicr scntenceil these men to three weeks 
imprisonment. '^J''lieir having been drunk, has been urged as 
a mitigation of the outrage committed in a court of justice. 
Let us see liow Orangemen deport themselves when they 
are not intoxicated with wine, or fermented liquor, hut by 
that ardent spirit of ferocify, under whose influence they have 
enacted the ahominatio'ns of which we have given a faint but 
not inaccurate outline. 

In jjage 247 of the Appendix in the Maghera case, an 
account is given of a scenp that took place at the Quarter 
Sessions at Magherafelt. 

“ Upon n very particular examination of the transaction that took place on 
the day and night of the 12th, and on the iuforiiialiuri of James Parrell, a Roman 
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(.Catholic, wliosc house was burned, ihe ma^ristrutes decided# on commitling to 
prison the following persons, charged with the burning ot* said Farrell’s house; 
tiiz., Bartley Kennedy, Daniel M ‘Peake, William Boyd, John M'Neill, all of 
Bellaghy : William Magroe, David Dixon, of Drumlamph ; and Jonathan 
Monaghan, of Old Town. 

“ Mr. Knox, as chairman of the magistrates* meeting, made known the decision ; 
the court-house was crowded and lilled with Orangemen, some of whom attended 
on account of the investigation, and odiers who w'cre attending the funeral of an 
Oiangeman that day at Maglierafelt. A cry of rescue was raised before 
Mr. Knox had finished exj)laining the decision of the magistrates, and a great 
body of persons rushed towards the dock to enlarge the prisoners, and foroed 
o))(‘n the door. Mr. Crossley jumped into the dock, anti put Himself, with the 
jiolice, between the prisoners and the rescuing ])avly, and swore the prisoners 
should not be rescued ; however, as it appearetl to the magistrate to resist would 
he vain, the j)risoucrs were rescued. But it is right to say that the prisoners, or 
tlx; greater part of them, endeavoured to prevent the rescue, and tliose that 
were set at large eamc back and surrendered themselves. Those that the 
magistrates refused bail for were coininitted to prison, and the others have given 
])ail. • • 

“ Informations have been sworn to as to the rescue, and several persons 
charged have been arrested and given bail. * 

“ With respect to tin? meeting of Orangemen in Maghera in the morning, 
I\Ir. (’ro.ssley made aif information. By the desire of Mr. Knox, he went up to a 
party of Orangcnieii assembled round a flag, and required them to disperse ; they 
said they would not, and one of them produced a ilocuinent in a frames and 
^UiYdt which he said was the warrant and authorihjfor them to meet ; Mr. Crossley 
took the warrant in his hand, and it was immediately snapped away by some of the 
party ; Mr. Knox then came up and read the Riot Act (this was the first time 
the Riot Act was read for the day). Mr. Crossley recognised, before and after 
the Riot Act was read, William Orr, Joseph Sloss, William Porter, and a man 
named Moor; the names are mentioned in Mr. Crossley’s information, and it is 
also stated, that he saw three of them, Sloss, armed with a pitchfork, Orr 
also armed, and Porter with an Orange pole. It appears that on the night of 
the Pith July, t).<e inag*strates at Castle Dawson, Mr. Hunter and Mr. Sheil, 
assisted by the military, look several stands of arms from the Orangemen, 
which were delivered to Mr. Crossley, who dcjwsiled them in the bridewell of 
Maghcrafelt, and had them locked up in the cells. 

“ It* appears that Mr. Hunter, at the time the ;irms were taken, made a 
promise to the Orangemen that he would return them to the owners. 

“ At the time of the rescue in the court-house of ]Maghcrafelt there was a 
general cry through the court tliat the arms should be givi'ii up; and upon 
consultation amongst the magistrates, and tl^at feeling resistance w^ould lead to 
bloodshed, and that the arms would be taken by force, the police force present 
not being sutticient to resist the mob that seemed tlctermined to take the arms, 
aiul because the magistrates wishetl to act, or appear to act, upon the promises 
uunle by Mr. Hunter, that the arms shoTMd he given up, it was agreed that they 
should be returned ; and they were then taken away liy the Orangemen, who 
proceeded through the street, firing shots, bojUing drums, and colours flying.** 

In the* above liccoiiiit, many extraordinary circumstances 
are detailed ; in a court of justice, never perhaps was there a 
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scene of greater atrocity performed — the ferocious rescue of 
the prisoners — the call for arms — the restoration by the niagis- 
t rates, under the influence of terror, of the weapons witli 
which these desperate and banded men had perpetrated their 
c*rimes — these are indeed remarkable features in this transaction : 
but amongst all the incidents which are described, none strikes 
us so much as the exhibition of a warrant “ in a frame and 
** glazed,” which the Orangemen declared to be their authority 
t6 meet. In the document from which we quote, the following 
observation is made : — 

Jt appears that the Orangemen tvere disposed to resist the authority of the 
magistrates^ and that they considered that their warrants to assemble and hold 
Orange Lodges^ authorised them to meet and march in procession^ in opposition to 
the magistrates' authority.'* 

Let this be marked. A law is enacted against processions — 
of that law proclamation is made by the government — the 
magistrates exert themselves to enforce it. To that law the 
u AttiiANT — the authority of the Orange Society — is opposed, 
and by that authority the law is defeated aud overthrown. 
Wliat was exhibited by the. Orangemen in their march through 
the (;ountry.^ Did they content themselves with flags .and 
standards, and the ordinary emblems of their association ? Not 
satisfied with the usual accompaniments to their riotous peram- 
bulations, they had their warrant framed and glazetl,” and 
t{) the magistrate who called upon them to desist, made an 
ostentatious and insolent display. 

It may be insisted by the advocates of Orangeism, tliat this 
was a solitary instance in which the wAiiiiANffl' was set up 
against the law. Wc shall set all doubt on that point at rest, 
and cite the evidence of Mr. Sbarinan ('rawford, the member 
Jur Dundalk, a gentleman of very largo jiroperty and of higli 
personal consideration. The Government, on the 10th duly, 
1829, ha<l issued a proclamation, to prevent Orange processions. 
^Ir. Sliarman ('rawford swore an information respecting the 
c*ircuiTistances which followed the issuing of that [iroclamation, 
and produced it before' the Committee. The following is his 
evidence : — 

“ 4‘.313. Do the informations contain a narrative of the entire transaction I — 
Th«*y do: alter slatinpf the instrvetions 1 received from Colonel Ward, 1 state, 

Agreeably tliorrfo, informant attended at Crossgar, on Monday, the 12th of 
July; found there a party of constabulary, consisting of twelve men, commanded 
by fielding Civeen, Esq., chief constable. Informant first caused an arch, 
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U'liU'li bad been erected in the village, to be taken down ; inlbrinant then 
detaclied a party of four men with Mr. Giveen, to take down another arch 
erected at the Cock public- house, about a mile distant from Crossgar. Mr. Giveen 
reported on his return, that, from the threats and violence of the persons 
assembled, he did not think it prudent to attempt the removal of said arch. By 
tliis time, the Orangemen had assembled to the amount of large numbers, in 
])roc(;ssion, with fifes, and drums, and colours; some individuals in the proces- 
sion carried sliort })oles, witli halberts or pikes on the ends of them ; in some 
cases, drawn swords wore carried by persons at the head of the lodges. A 
few ))istol shots were fired, apparently loaded with powder, and a determined 
disposition was exhibited to resist the civil power. Informant nij;t some of tffe 
first lodges, and stopped them, and read to them his Grace's proclamation, and 
commanded them to disperse, but without effect. Informant then attempted to 
stop other lodges for the sanfe purposes, but no attention would be paid. They 
forcibly marched on, apparently defying the civil power. Informant then dis- 
patched an express to Downpatrick, for further assistance. In the mean time, 
informant procured the attendance of Mr. Hugh Taylor, junior (denominated 
district iiiastcT of Saintfield), and a few other masters of lodges, iii a house, and 
read to iheni his Grace’s jmoclamation, and commanded them to disperse, and 
slated every consideration in his power to induce thqpi to do so.^ They treated 
the cominiiiiication with respect, but said they had warrants for marching, 
heaving the authority of Government ; and that they considered themselves 
justified in marching until these warrants were w'itlidrawn. Tliey }>roiluced to 
informant some of these warrants, bearing, ag well as informant recollects, the 
signatures of His Koval Highness the Duke of Cumberland, Lord Pmniskillen, 
and some other individuals. Informant endeavoured to impress upon them 
that tliey were acting under a wrong impression, but without effect, in saying 
that I found they were under this delusion, which 1 ascertained, by further com- 
munieation with them, that the Duke of Cumberland’s name being uttetched 
to the document, was an authority equal to that of the Goveriiineiit of tlie 
country, or greater. J argued the point with them ; they stated to me that the 
Duke of (’umber land is a grcjitcr duke than the Duke of Nortliimiberlaiid. 1 
attempted to remove this delusion, but without ellect; though they saiil they liad 
a warrant from Gxvernment, it appeared, when I came to investigate it, that 
they had no warrant from Government, but thosc^ warrants. 

“ 43 l‘i. Was the person to whom you spoke, who showed you the warrant 
signed by the Duke of Cumberland and I.ord Enniskillen, the owner of the 
public- house ? — No; it was cither Mr. Hugh Taylor, or some of the other 
masters of the Orange body. Mr. Hugh Taylor is the son of a very respectable 
gentleman ; a person in the middle order of life, living in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Crossgar. 

“ 4343. Did Mr. Taylor treat the authority Jie had, which, according to your 
l ecollection, was signed by the Duke of Cumberland and Lord Enniskillen, as of 
e(|ual, if not greater, authority than any you derived* from the Duke of Northum- 
berland I — The master of the Orange bod^wdth whom 1 (^mmuiucated did ; 1 do 
not say tiiat he did in particular. 

“ 4344. It was observed by some of the party that the authority which they 
had was as groat, if not greater, than that wrhich^oii had ? — Yes. 

“ 4343. You were then in the King's name, as a magistrate, executing your 
duty ? — Yes. 

“ l‘34o*. And you were informed that the warrant which they had, gave them 
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authority greater tlianyour’s ? — Yes, I recollect their stating tiieir warrants to be 
signed by the Duke of Cumberland, whereas mine was signed only by the Duke 
of Northumberland. 

4347. The Duke of Cumberland being the brother of the King, though 
the Duke of Nortliumbcrland was the viceroy, and representing Ilis Majesty ? — 
Yes. 

4348. The individual being of higher rank ? — Yes. 

“ 4349. When you explained to them fully, and used all the considerations in 
your power for the pur))ose of inducing them to obey the laws, did they yield to 
your remonstrances ? — No ; my information stares that they persisted for tw'o or 
tliree hours ; and 1 was in that ])ositioii, that not having sutlicient force, I 
thought it would be very imprudent in me to take any measures forcibly to dis- 
perse the mob. 

“ 4350. They were assembletl in thousands ? — Ues. 

“ 4351. The leaders witli swords ? — Yes. 

“ 1:.352. Many of tliem ? — I do not say there were many of them with swords ; 
the impression upon my mind is, that every lodge had somebody with a swonl 
drawn at the head of it. 

“ 5994. When the Orange district masters assembled in a public -house at 
Crossgar, they showed you^a warrant signed, as you recollect, by the I )uke of Cum- 
berland, as grand master, and by Lord Enniskillen, as deputy grand master ? — I 
cannot say to the particidar offices they held, but I ]u*esume it was so. 

“ 5995. Did you state to them that you wore a inagfstrate clothed with the 
authority of the executive, and cal^ upon them showing the proclamation to dis- 
perse ? — 1 did so. 

“ 599(5. Did you do all in your power to impress upon them, that it was their 
duty, as loyal subjects, to yield to your authority as a inagisiratu ? — Yes ; I used 
every persuasive means I could. 

“ 5997. Did you succeed ? — No. 

“ 5998. Dul they say that they had an authority superior to your's ? — Yes; 
that was what they said. 

“ 5999. Did tliey say so, handing you a warrant signed, as you recollect, by 
the Duke of Cumberland? — Yes; I think there was more than one warrant; f 
think there were several warrants shown to me. i 

“ 6000. You mentioned one as having particularly read it? — 1 think they 
sliowed me more than one that liad the same signatures. 

“ 6001. Upon wliat notion do you conceive they founded that opinion of their's 
that their autliority was superior to youCs ?— -Ilecaiisc the Duke of (’innberlaiid 
was the King’s brother; J do not know' that they used those words, hut that was 
the notifUi.” 

iVncl who that reads the rules and regulations of the society, 
can find any difficulty in accounting for the supersedeas'^ of 
the law, wliich the authority of the Duke of Cumberland had 
thus effected.?' To His Royal Highness, and the part wdiich 
he has taken in directing the affairs of the institution (passing 
to the consideration of tfie use made of the society as a {Hilitical 
engine) we invite the ivadt'i'^s attention. 

From page 8 of the Report made by the Committee in Orange 
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I^oilges in Great Britain and the Colonies, we extract the 
following finding 

“ Hy the laws and ordinances of the Loyal Orange Institution, the Grand 
Ma-itcr of the Empire is the chief and supreme head ; his office is permanent 
and uncontrolled ; no particular functionK or duties can be prescribed to him, as 
his powers and authority arc discretionary, illimitable, and absolute ; and, to him, 
the honour and welfare of the institution are implicitly confided. 

“ It is declared in the report of the Grand Lodge on IStli February, 1834, 

‘ That implicit obedience to the commands of the Grand Master, due subordi- 
nation to the Grand Lodge and the constituted authorities, and unreserved con» 
formity to the laws and ordinances of the institution, are duties imperative on 
Orangemen.’ 

“ Ills ItoYAL Highness ^Crnust Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, is 
now tlie Grand Master of the Empire; being equally the supreme head of the 
Loyal Orange Jiistitiition in Great llritain, and of the Grand Orange Lodge 
ill Dulilin : thus eonnectiiig all the Orangemen in the United Kingdom and the 
Colonics.” 

The Orangemen of England presented an* ‘address to the 
Cxu'lton Cdul), setting forth their prineiplesj iind thejr means of 
aecomplishing the objects, of which they intimated enough, to 
allow the rest to he readily iinderstmxl. From that address 
the Gonnnittee extract the following passage : — 

” ‘ It (the Orange Institution) is governed by a grand master, the first prince 
of the blood, who, with the aid of noblemen and gentlemen, eminent for loyalty, 
wisdom, and sound discretion, will be able (when the institution shall become 
more extensively ramified) to muster, in every part of the empire, no small 
portion of all that is sound in the community, and thus ))iescnt, in every 
(juarter, a phalanx too strong to be overjiowereii by tlic destructives, which will 
give a moral as well as a known physical strength to the government of the 
King, and will enable it to set at defiance the tyrannous power tliat has been so 
madly call(*d into existence/ 

The Committtee observe ; — 

” \ our (’onnnirree submit that such publications indicate the importance which 
is attacbc<l to the increase of numbers in the Orange Institution with the view to 
tiu' elVeet^likely to be jirodueed by a display of physical force. 

“ In tlieprinteil proceedings oi' the Grand Lodge, 4th June, 1833, the Duke 
of (hnnberland is rej)ort(‘il to have slated, that ‘ if the Grand Lodge have not 
eoidideiiee in the Grand Master it is better perhaps that 1 should know it; but 
if it have coiilidenee its members must be aware that it is my wish to simplify 
the proecediiigs of the inslitiUion as much as possible. * Individual opinion is 
not to be consulted ni)on vital and important arrangcgicnts, involving the welfare 
and best interests of the iiistinilioii/ 

It must always be kejX in mind, tbat^Jic pow'er of ei>lling out the members 
of all the Orange Lodges in Ireland rests with the Grand Master and his deputy, 
on the application of twelve menihers of the grand eoinniittce; that the same 
person is Grand Masti<t of Great llritain and of Ireland, having the same powers, 
which are stated to he uncontrolled and arbitrary, of bringing together large 
bodies of armed and imrinned men. to make a demonstration of physical force 
which might jtrovi? higitly dangerous. 
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The Orange institution, whatever the inferior classes of such 
fanatics may be taught to think, is intended by those, who 
have disjdayed so much vicious ingenuity in forming it, 
as apolitical instrument to be used for the purpose of obtaining 
and securing a masterdom in the state. While the leaders of 
the society indulge their followers of the lower order, in 
processions, and parades, from which the ignominious grati- 
fication, of insulting their Catliolic neighbours while they cry, 

to IleH with Popery,” is derived ; tliey are themselves 
engaged in the loftier enterprise of gaining, through the 
organisation of that vast mass, over* which they exercise a 
sway, an ascendancy in the country. W e find them accordingly 
interposing in elections, directing their confederated vassals, to 
adopt, or to oppose, particular public; measures, and endea- 
vouring throughout to gain tliat control over the government, 
which it seems evident, is the great end of this extraordinary 
institution. 

In the reports before us, we find extraeved from the pro- 
ceedings of the Orange Scjcietics in both countries, a series of 
resolutions and addresses, by which a constant interposition in 
every great political question is proved. The Irish Orange- 
men recommended that petitions against Catliolic emancipation 
fre^m every county, city, borough, and parish, slioidd be got 
up: — again they resolved. 

May, 1832. 

“ That circulars be* forwarded to the several masters of the Oraiij^e Lodges in 
Ireland, rcquestiiif^ them to procure petitions from Mieir several lodjrcs to botli 
Houses of ParliaiiienL a;rjiiiist tlic new Irish education system, also aj^ainst the 
Irish Reform Rill, and to ft)rward them withoni delay to the Right llonourahlo 
the Earl of Roden, House of Lords, London, endorsed ‘ Parliamentary 
* Petition.’ ” 

We find tliciii expelling members from their body for their 
votes at elections, and when Mr. Dobbin stood for Arinagli, 
they determined — 

“ 2'l//t Dec. 1834. 

“ That a document he jifepared, to be forwarded to the Orange electors of the 
city of Armagh, calling on them most strongly to support a Protestant candidate, 
and give their must' determined ^Iposition to the return to I’arliainent of 
Mr. Dobbin, or any other person profe.ssing the same radical principles.” 

But in these steps, it inay be said that they did no more, than 
follow the example of the Catholic and other associations. 
Giving them all the benefit, which the comparison can supply 
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to Ujose, who called for coercive bills, in order Jo crusli their 
antagonists, whom they denounced for proceedings, copied by 
themselves ; we beg to inquire, whether either the Catholic, or 
any other association, ever acted such a part as it has been 
proved, to demonstration, they took with respect to the ex- 
tension of their system into the colonics, and the enrolment of 
the British army in that league., of which, to adopt their own 
expression, the first prince of the blood is at the head. 

The utmost exertions appear to have been used to diflTusv 
Orangeism in the Canadas. The resolutions adoptAl, both by 
the English and Irish Grand Lodges, and the correspondence 
published in the Appendix, set all question upon this point at 
rest. • 

The committee of the Grand Lodge of Ireland, on tlie 17th 
of November, 1831, report to the Grand Lodg^ as follows : — 
Your committee have received from America, the most 
“ cheering accounts, and the lodges now Sitting there, under 
your warrants, emulate each other in evincing their gra- 
“ titude, for the interest taken by you in their welfare.” In 
the Appendix to the llcport of thc^Parliamentary Committee, 
page will be seen an account published by the Orange 
Society itself, of its })roceedings on the 19th of April, 1832. 
I'lie lluke of Cumberland was in the chair ; the following 
entry is made in tlieir minutes: — 

BKITISJI NORTH AMKRICA. 

“ IX. — With a view to extemi the advaiitai^cs of our excellent institution in 
ITjjper and Lower Caiiada^for the purpose of dissciuiuatiujr its \)rineiples far 
and wide — on the fecoiumcndation of the grand committee, whose members had 
examined documents and testimonials of his eligibility, the grand lodge have 
appointed Ogle Robert (Iowan, Ksq., to be the deputy grand master of all the 
province^ in British North America, with the dependencies, colonies, and 
settlements, belonging, appertaining, or adjacent thereto.” 

Ill page 204 of the Appendix to the Parliamentary Report 
on the Orange Lodges in Great Britain and the Colonies, the 
reader will find an account of the general cjuarterly meeting of 
the Grand Lodge of British North America ; wc quote the 
following extracts : — 

** No.\lI. 

“ORANU ORANGE LODGE OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

“ At a general quarterly meeting of the Gramf Orange Lodge of British North 
America, assembled in the city of Toronto, pursuant to public notice, on 
Monday, the 215th day Mf January, 1835, Ogle R. Gowan^ Esq. M. P., Provincial 
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Grand Master, ii^tlie cliair, the followiiig’, witli a variety of otlier proceedings, 
were entered into* — 

“ 1st. liesolvedy — That the reports this day read of the proceedings of the 
respective meetings of the Grand Lodges of Great Britain and Ireland, are 
highly interesting and important to this meeting ; and tliat we hail with much 
satisfaction the rapid progress of the institution in our father-land. 

“ 6th. Besvivedf — That we deeply sympathise with our Orange brethren in 
Ireland, in the privations to which they were subjected, hy mob tyranny and 
oppression on the one hand, and executive folly and forgetfulness on the other ; 
but we trust the period of oppression has passed, and that the time has at length 
arrived, when their former services will he faithfully remembered, and their 
present princiides duly appreciated. 

“ 7th. Resolredt — 'I’liat an address be prepared to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, the Illustrious Grand Master of the empire, expressive of 
the thanks and gratitude felt for lli.s Royal Highness by the Orangemen of 
British America. 

“ 8th. Resolved^ — That a correct list of the grand olficers, chosen at the annual 
meeting, he printed. 

“.9th. //e.w/ee^/j-T-jriiat no warrants he hold as legal, or .'icknowlcdged as in 
connexion with the Orangemen of Upper Canada, except such as are issued hy 
the Grand Loclge of Britif’h North America, until after the return of the dtdegate 
from Great Britain and Ireland, military lodges alone excepted. 

“ Oc:le 11. GoWjAN, G. M., Chairman.” 

What, it will be asked, can be the object of all this.? 
Colonel Blacker will inform us ; the candour of the following 
disclosures surprises us : 

“ 9355, Do you mean to say, that the Orangemen in Upper Canada have 
communicated with Ireland, .stating that* they are watching attentively the 
conductor the English Government towards the Protestants in Ireland, for the 
purpose of directing thorn in the part which they should take, as to the defence 
of the province, in the approaching struggle in ('aiiada? — Ves, 1 have heard it 
spoken of, both in my own county and in Belfast. 

“ 9356. Then, in point of fact, they were disposed’ to make their allegiance to 
the British Government in Canada depend upon the conduct of the Government 
to the Protestants in Ireland? — I do not say any thing about their allcginiire; 
but that the conduct of the Government here would a good deal cleterniinc their 
conduct. 

“ 9357 . What is the struggle to which you alluded in Canada? — The strong 
disposition that is stated to prevail among the French party, the anti- British 
party, in Lower Canada, to separate that country from Great Britain, and to 
throw off the British yoke. 

“ 9358. Do you mean to intimate, that their devotion to the British C’rown, 
and the measure of their'^cxertioiis, would in some degree bt* regulated by 
whether the British Government take part with the adversaries of Protestantism 
in Ireland or not ? — Yes, the commulncation was to that effect ; that it depended 
a good deal upon the conduct of the British Government towards the Protest- 
ants and the Protestant institut/oiis in Ireland ; of course the whole of this was 
hearsay. 

“ 9359. You have no doubt that such communication did come from many 
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persons to tlieir fricmis in Belfast and in the nortli ot Ireland ? — 1 have no 
doubt upon the subject, from the way in which 1 heard it talked of jjenerally.*’ 

In the recent debates in Parliament, disclosures as to the 
state of Lower Canada have been made, which prove that witli 
respect to that colony, the utmost skill and caution are 
recpiired, in order that the feelings of the great majority of the 
people may not be alienated from the English government : 
the grievances of which the Canadians complain, it was 
admitted required redress. The state of the bench in Canada, 
tlie mode in which the legislative council were appi)inted, the 
apjdication of the colonial revenues, and otlier subjects, it was 
confessed, required that measures founded on a new and well 
considered policy, should be devised. The Parliaifientary 
Committee on tiie state of (Jaiiada, were so conscious of the 
danger of ])ro(lucing irritation, that they determined to 
su[)j)ress the evidence laid before them. Such is the con- 
dition of things in Lower Canada; and under those circum- 
stances, in a country where the great majority of the people 
are Homan C^athoHc, where the House of Assembly arc almost 
(‘Utirely Homan C'atliolic — the Omngemen of England and 
Ireland, with tlie sanction of the Duke of (.’umberland, may 
under his immediate direction, introduce their pestilent princi- 
])les, organize Protestants against C'atholics, insult the mass of 
the people, and to spread their doctrines, and their confederacy, 
into every regiment c[uartered amongst them, employ tlie 
most active, and we may add, their no longer clandestine 
exertions. , 

In New SoAth Wales (a spot in which if certain of the 
Orangemen were located, through the intervention of the laws 
of their country, the public interests would be in no small 
tiegree ])romoted), the same efforts seem to have been made 
to extend this institution. In the AVest India Islands, in 
Malta, and in Corfu, the same project has been pursued, and 
we have no doubt that these steps lia^ e been taken, principally 
with a view to corrupt the several disisions of the British 
army, who happened to be stationed in our foreign possessions. 
The army was, beyond all quesflon, one of the great objects of 
the machinations of the Orange leaders. AVe turn to this our 
last and most important topi<!. 
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It will be recollected, lio>v strenuously, when Jirst the 
charge was made, it was denietl, that Orange T^odges had been 
established in the army. For a considerable period there was 
no distinct proof of the violation of the orders issued by the 
Horse Guards, many years ago, against the introduction of 
Orangeism among the troops ; and the pr(x>f being imperfect, 
the advocates of Orangeism (we trust in ignorance of the real 
facts) vehemently asserteil, that no such thing existed, and 
that this, like many other imputations, was a gross and 
scandalousr calumiiy upon their body. The books of the 
Society having however been produced, the real facts came 
out. At first the attention of the Parliamentary C'ommittee 
was stivick by the following entry made by the Deputy Grand 
Secretary of Ireland, Mr. Swan, in a volume containing an 
account of the proceedings of the Irish Orangemen. 

“ I5th J'tb., 1833. 

“ Wen. Scott, Hth Comp. Uoyal Sappers and Miners. 

That the coininitteo would most willingly forward all documents connected 
with the Orange system, to any confidential person in Ballymena, as prudence 
would not permit that printed documents should be forwarded direct to our military 
brethren, 

“W. .l.»» 

“ \st Jan,, 183'k 

“Resolved , — That Warrant No. 1392 be grunted to Joseph Mcincigh, of the 
First Royals, on the rccoinni<*ndalioii of brother Adam Schoales, of Derry.** 

The next entry was, if possible, more remarkable ; tlic 
Reverend Charles Boy ton was well known as a man of great 
abilities, and a distinguished leader of .the Conservatives of 
Ireland; he had marshalled the Brunswick Club against 
Catholic emancipation, and had in England, in conjunction 
with Mr. O’Sullivan, addressed several public meetings with 
considerable effect ; once a fellow of Trinity College, of which 
he returned the members, and since a beneficed clergyman, 
with a very considerable living ; his name could not fail to 
attract attention, and with no little surprise the following 
entry was perused : — 

“ 17/A December 9 1829. 

** Moved by Rev. C. Boyton, seconded by E. Cottingharn, 

“ That T. B. White's suggestions be adopted as the resolution of this com- 
mittee. ^ 

“ That the next dormant No. be issued to the 66tli regiment, and the Quebec 
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brclhroji be directed to send in a correct return, in order ihiit new wan ants be 
issued.’* * 

There, was found a proof of tliree most important points ; 
that a resolution was publicly ])asscd, to create an Orange 
Lodge in a regiment ; and, ^ecmidfy^ that the extension of the 
system to Canatia, was taie of the deliberate acts of the 
society ; and, thirdly^ that the most able and conspicuous 
individual of the entire society, liad taken in this enterprise a 
direct and leading part. It was on the ITtli of December, 
1829, that Mr. Tloyton thought it consistent with his duty as 
a clergyman, and a llritish subject, toadof)t this stop. At that 
time, the Orange body*had not attracted much of tlie ] 3 ublic 
notice, and in tlunr security from investigation Ml into 
incaution ; hut what must have been tlte surprise of the 
committee, when they found that, aetnally jifter the parlia- 
mentary committee had been appointed (it was hpi^ointed on 
the 23rd of March, 1835), resolutions wefe )^asse(l* respecting 
rhe granting of warrants to regiments, of which the following 
entries appear in flic Appendix. 

* “ 2ruh Mtirchy 1835. 

I’RtSI.NT ; • 

N. D. C'romcUii, ( hainuaiu 

Ut*v. U. llandcock. Hugh 11. Ihiker. 

Auncsly Hiighc.s. Wm. K. Wanl. 

Sir 1). J, Dickeiiscm. Alian Kilison. 

.lames C. Lowiy, Win. \V. Cbildor.<. 

Tlios. Marshall. Jolui J. liuflcr. 

Thus. J. Stoney, .lobii O. Jones. 

.Tames Jones; \\'illiam Swan. 

“ That warrant No. 1537 be granted to brother Ilobert Moore, tor the 15th 
Light Dragoons. 

“ Moved by W, Swan, and seconded by J. O. Jone.s, 

“ That lodge 1575 he permitted to initiate Mr. Talbot, formerly a Roman 
Catholic. 

“ Moved by J.'imcR C. Lowrj*, seconded by Wm. Swan, 

“ That a warrant, No. 1765, he granted to Robert Taylor, for second battalion 
of the 1st Roy.'ils.’* 

“ Jprilf 1835 . 

” PRESENT J 

N. D. Cromcli.., Chairman. 

Rev. R. Ilandcoek. George W. Breton. 

John Mayne. Wm. W. Childers. 

Isaac Butt, Hugh R. Baker. 

Wm. C. Esjrv. Stewart Blacker. 

H. Murphy. Wm. Swan. 
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“ That warranty 1372 be granted to brother John N. King, for the tth Dragoon 
Guards.” 

These entries left no room for doubting that Orangeisrn liad 
extended itself very considerably in the army ; at the same 
time, it was protested by tlie Duke of Cumberland, and other 
persons of \'ery high consideration, that they were utterly 
ignorant of tlu* fact ; after these strong assurances upon tlieir 
part, still more startling evidence came out, before the laiglish 
parliamentary committee, who make on this subject the 
following ijF?port : — 

“ Jii the* earlier years tlie applicatioris to the Loyal Orange rnstitiitioii, from 
the militia, and tin other regiments which had been in Irelaiul, were chieHy for 
the exchange of Irish warrants, which they had rt^ceived in Diihlin, for Knglish 
warrants*.* and the letters will sliow that they W4*re very mimeroiis. In the cir- 
cular of the jn-oceedings of the Imy.t'rial Grand Lodge, of the Itli June, 1833, 
there is the following notice : — ‘All Iri'*h warrants, now in o})eratioii in Great 
Britain, should bo iiimiediately exchangt'd for Knglish warrants, by ati appli- 
cation to the deputy grand secretary, to whose oflice the former ouglu to be sent 
without delayW And Afl*. Chetwoode informed the commit te(*, that he never 
hesitated to exchange Knglish for Irish warrants to rcgiimaits, or to any ]>art of 
the army, and never made any inquiry, or hesitated to ^ant them. ft is, hovv- 
ev4‘r, >t:itod by him that he had an impression that all the military warrants Ijad 
been granted in frelaml to iion-tominissioncd officers and privates, with the 
j)revious sanctiou of the coimnunding otlicers, although lie never saw any note 
or certificate to that pur])<)rt to warrant that belief. 

“ Vour committee have selected some letters, received from nou-commis- 
sioned oflieers and privates in the army, and also tlic answers to them, which 
will .satisfy the House that the grand officers of the Loyal Orange Institution 
have given as.sistaiici* and eiicourageiiieiit to ket?p up, and to establish, lodges in 
the army, although tlu-se ollicers v\t*re made acapiainted with the orders of the 
eoinmandcr-in-chief, for])idding tlie attending or hohling them in regiments ; 
and, notwithstanding they wen* informed that soimt commanding officers !..id 
actually siipjire.s.sed the lodges in conformity with the geni ral orders. Major 
Anderson, commanding the oOth regiment, destroy4;d warrant No. 33, which 
was lield in that corps, and thereon a letter was writu-n, by Henry Nichols, of 
the light company, dated May 27, 1830, requesting a new warrari.^ Major 
Middleton, of the 42nd regiment, also prohiliited the holding of the lodge in 
that regiment at Malta. It will also be seen by the letters from New South 
Wales, and the letters to Corfu and other places, that the general orders of the 
commander-in-chief were explained, by the dejmty grand secretary, to the 
.soldiers with whom he corresponded, as lieing inti nded, not really to .su})presK 
the lodges, but merely to hbld out only a semblance of doing .so. 

“ Your committee inserts a list of military warrants, issued to the following 
regiments, to hold Icftlges under th**' Loyal Orange Institution, and which was 
extracted from the printed register of 1830, presented by Mr. (’hetwoode ; and 
if the regiments and military ^-orps, holding warrants under the grand lodge of 
Dublin, as stated in the evidence before the House, are taken into account, it 
will be seen iiow large a portion of the army has been at diflcrent times imbued 
with Orangeisrn. 
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No. iiO. loiii L>ra^ooiiN. 

iJl. Royal Sappers and iVIincis, 

7 til company. 

o3. 24-tli regiment of Foot. 

58. 05th, or lliflo Rrigailc. 

(>4'. 35th Regiment. 

()5. Royjil Artillery Drivers. 

(iC. 13rd Regiment. 

(»7. Royal Artillery- 
77. Royal Horse Artillery. 

84. 4*2n(l Foot ( 1 1 ighlaiulers). 

S7. 5J)th Foot. 

01'. Rillt* Rrigado, 2itd hattalion. 
lOf, l^ml Regiment. • 

11 K Rille Rrigade. | 

120. 31 St Foot. i 

12r3. 7th Dragoon (juar«V. i 


131. IGlh liigh^ Dragoons. 

IG-j. 51st Light Infantry. 

ISl. 6th Foot. 

190. 6th Dragoon Cliiards. 

204. 5th Ditto Ditto 

205. Royal Artillery, Ith battalion. 
232. Ditto Ditto, 7th Ditto. 

238. 67 th Foot. 

241. 20th Foot. 

213. Royal Sappi*rs and Miners. 
218. Ditto Artillery, 5tli l)att<iliun. 
25 4. Ditto Ditto, 6th Ditto. 

258. 01th I’oot. « 

260. 17th Foot. ^ 

26!>. Isl Roy.al Dragoons. 

20 1. 6th Drag-nn Ciuards. 


Tlicn follows a list, consisting of two pages and a ll^f^f in the 
report, of various sums of money received from lodges in the 
army. * , 

The parliamentary ctanmittee jirocced thus — 

“ It will he seen hy the eorresjiondenee hetnoen non-eommis^ionud oflicers 
and privates in (lilleronr regiments of lilt* line, and of the artill<‘ry at Herniiida, 
Gibraltar, Malta, and i?orl’u, and the deputy grand .seert?tary of the institution, 
that Orange l.ntlgos have not only been hehl ^n regilUeiUs ill these eoloilics, With 
the kiiow'l(Mlge of the grand ollieers of the institution, hut that the soldiers have 
been encouraged hy them to hold such lodges under the most suspieioiis eircurn- 
staneos. M’he hooks of the institution .show al.so that money has been reeeived 
Irom thi'iii, from time to time, for the warrants, and th(‘rc are a great many 
letters demanding the dues owing to the (iraiul Lodge by the nu'uiber.? of tliese 
lodges; -and it is difHeuU to comprehend how all thi.^ could he done, and eon- 
tiniu'd for so many ye;irs, without the Kiunvlodge of the grand ollieers of the 
Institution in London, to whom, it may fairly he jirosimied, that the books of the 
i^^retary and treasnr<‘r h.iye been always aeeessihlt', 

“ Xew South W;j.Ies and Van Diemen’s Land appear to he deeply imbued with 
the system of Orangeism. Your committee refer to several letters whicli have 
eonie before them, and wliicli will explain the progrt'.ss of the system there; 
but A’ our (\)uimittee consider it of importance to place prominently before the 
House one letter, dateil January I83‘k in which it appe;u*s that the then deputy 
grand secretary of the iuslitution in JiOndoii, induced the writer, a .soldier, to 
ilisohey the orders of his eominanding ollieer; and tlid actually e.xehaiige an 
Irish for an Knglisli warrant tt» hold a lodge in the regiment, contrary to the 
orders of the (’oniinander-in-(’hief; and at theji lime he kniw that the military 
orders w'ere in forci’ against such grant. ^ 

“ Siibh'jf, Januart/ 1833. 


“ Sir and Rrollier, ^ * 

“ 1 BE(s leave to lay before you the following account of 260 Loyal Orange 
Association, w'ho are iiicrea.siMg rapidly in the ^1 7th regiment at present; our 
iiumher of members at present is 7.3 regular good members; our fund is not 
strong at )>reseiU. for we allow oiir sick l.v. per wvek, ;uul ovu* entering charge 
is only 2,v. tb/. AVc held a N«>. from the Benevolent Orange Sysiiu-y of Ireland 
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in 1828, but 1 thoujlit better to exchange the same which I did in 1829, stiortly 
after I was ordered to embark for New South Wales. 

I was ordered, previous to embarkation, if 1 had or held a warrant of the 
Orange system, to send it back to the Grand Lodge, which I did not think proper 
to do ; this, I must own, was direct disobedience of orders to my commanding 
officer; but I wrote to Mr. fHietwoodc Eustace, then deputy gi*aml secretary, 
and lie informed me not to be the h*ast afraid, for no harm would be done me. 
I knew there was an order issued in 1829, prohibiting Orange Lodges in the 
army, but this was only, as I believe, to satisfy our most bitter enemies; but if 
our beloved Sovereign was d<?pending on them for the support of his crown, be 
wtRild find the rt'sult; but I hope God will keej) them from further power, for 
they are getting too much in power, l>oth in the army and jinhlic. I aui of 
opinion, that, if Orange Lodges were established in this country, it would in- 
crease the welfare of the community, for there is ^numbers of free respectable 
inhabitants, and discharged soldiers, would sujiport the same ; hut we are not 
allowed to'makc inhabitants Orangemen under our warrant held as a military 
one, but if there was a warrant granted to me, I am assured it would increase 
rapidly, as I intend to stop in this country by purchasing my discharge, when 
I shall make cominuiiicution to you on the same. 

“ W M. M‘Kek, Corp'oral 17lh Uegiment. 

“ God Save the King. 

«< K.B. — Direct to Corporal Win. M‘Keo, 

“ II. M. 17th lleg. Sydney.** 

“ When every endeavour on the part of government to put an end to Orang«r 
Lodges in the army, has been met by redoubled ellbrts on the ]>art of the Orange 
Institution, not only to uphold, but to increase them, evidently violating the 
military law; and aggravating its violation, by concealing from the officers of the 
different regiments, aii<l from the Commander of the Forces, — from all, in fact, 
hut Orangemen, the fixed determination of fostering their institution. When 
soldiers are urged in official letters from the deputy grand secretary ol'the society, 
to hold meetings, notwithstanding the orders of the Coinniander-in-Cliicf to the 
contrary, but with instructions to act with caution and prudence, it is surely 
time for Government to take measures for the coin]>let(? suppression of suelt 
institutions.” * ^ 

And now tlic c[iiestion arises, wliether the Duke of Cuni- 
])erland, and other persons of great eniinene.e, were really in 
that state of ])rofouiid ignorance wliich they j)rofess, and 
which must be owned to ])e more marvellous than the most 
extraordinary knowledge of other men. This topic is a 
delicate one; we have throughout endeavoured to avoid saying 
anything personally offensive of any man ; we have even 
given credit to Orangemen, as individuals, for pure motives, 
and honourable purposes ; and» fearing that if we were to state 
our own impressions, w'e should be compelled to speak with a 
severity from which w'e''are dc.sirous to abstain, w'c prefer 
copying verbatim, the observations made by the parliamentary 
committee, on lodges in Great Britain and the (Colonies, 
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the great embarrassment they felt in reconciling the protes- 
tations of illustrious individuals, with the facts of which they 
give the detail. 

“ Your C%>mniittce, iu reviowiiijr all the facts brought before them, and taking 
into consideration the mode; in which tliey have been proved, are unable to recon - 
cile those facts with the ignorance professed by the Imperial Gruinl Master, the 
de))uty grand-master of Ji^ngland and Wales, and by other grand otticers of the 
institution, of the existence? of loilgesin the army. 

“ The books of 1 lie institution have been, fnun tinm to time, iicgiccterl* ; but 
tlie business of tlio grand lodge has lieen very regularly conducted ; the evidence 
of every witness proves that the deputy grand secretary and g^and committee 
])re]iarc the business for the gi'and lodge: and that every proposition for its 
deliberation is considered by the lodge in the onlcr entered on the rota ; and a 
report of tin* jiroecedings oT every grand lodge, detailing the business therein 
transacted, is ])rint(‘d an«I circulated soon after tlie inei'tings, to u^ery grand 
oHicer of the grainl lodge, and generally to every master of a lodge. All these 
lorms indiiei' your Committee to ]»lace reliance on the documentary evidence, 
which may be classes! under the following heads, viz, — • • 

“ 1st. Then* have been mitiiites of the proceetlings of tlie Ciran<l Lodge kept, 
with some interruptions, since ISH); and in them there are enV'i(?s respecting 
tlie military brethren, the granting of warrants, and the demanding and tlie 
receijit of money from v arious lodges in the army. Tlie following are examples 
of such entries; viz. — 

“ At a meeting of the l.oyal Orange Iilhtitntion, Manchester, 2Sth June, 
ISiy. — ‘ Resolved, that a warrant be granted to brother Brew, to hold a lodge in 
the dill regiment of infantry.* ” 

“ June 2(i and *27, 18*20. fleeting at Manchester. — Resolved, ‘ That all 
military lodges, on tlieir arrival in Ireland, shall commnnii-atc with the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland, hut must transmit their ivluriis regularly to the Grand Lodge 
of I'higland.’ " 

“ March 0, .’Manchester. — Resolved, ‘That Si*ijt*ant Hill, of ihc 4tli 

dragoon guaviU, he again admitted as a member of the institution, in eonseiiuonce 
Til ^ie charges originally ir^de against him having heim jiroved to he iiialieions 
and f«dse.’ ” • 

“ June Id, 1S‘2L I lalf-yearly meeting at Lord Kenyon’s. — Resolved, “That 
brother M illiam Bridge. nan, master of lodgt* l.'Jl, lately held in the IGih regi- 
ment, he»ie(prna-d to account to the grand lodge for his conduct on pain of 
expulsion;’ at the same meeting, warrants were granted to Faitliful Hall, 

1 1th regiimuit of foot, 'I'lionias Mackeaii. Ithh light dragoons, and to Henry 
Gray, 2iid or ('ohlstreaiii guards, to hold lodges in their respective regiments. 

“ March *2 ">, lS*2d, Meeting of grand lodge at Lord Kenytm’s. — Resolved, 

‘ d'liat warrants he granted to John Seiiijilettfti, schoolmaster, serjeaiit 3d regi- 
ment of guanls.’ And at this meeting there is a sei*;irate resolution, — ‘ That no 
distinction in iiumliers lie made between inilitary and civil warrants.”’ 

“ At a meeting of the grand lodge at JLaivd Kenyon’s, •m the *21)111 September, 
18*23, deputy grand master Stoekdale, in the chair. It was resolved, — ‘'That 
our military brethren bolding warraiit.s, regularly notify to the ileputy gniiul 

* No mimites of tin; procteding * of llie Grand Lod:;i‘ are entered from 18*20 
to 1831. 
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secretary their elia^gc of quarters, that tlie necessary connnunieations may he 
preserved with tlie grand lodge.’ *’ 

** Meeting of grand lodge, June 15, 1S27, Tan*d Kenyon in the cliair. * John 
Oibsun (military) Woolwich,’ attended the meeting, and was a])pointed a deputy 
grand master. 

“ And at the lirst meeting of the Orange Institution of Great Britain after the 
Duke of (himherlaiid lieeame grand master, held at the liouse of f.ord Kenyon, 
on the 17tli March, 1JS29, the Duke of (’imdierland in the chair, the report of 
the Grand Committee was read, received, and continued, and the followitig reso- 
lutions were unanimously ado])ted : - 

V That new ivurranfs be granted. 

“ No. (iO, t(\ Samuel Morris, musician, diJrd Toot, Gibraltar. 

fM, to l{os])itaI-Serjeant (’liarles O. Haines, 2nd Balt, llille Brigade, 
Malta. 

104, to Private James Bain, 12nd I’oot, («il>raltar. 

IBii* to Corporal John Parkinson, 2!id Batt. Bille Brigade, l)evon])ort. 

24S, to R. I.awrenee, aili Batt. Royal .Artillery, Gil)raltar. 

“ At a .subsequent meeting in tlic same jdaee, on tlie Itb June, 1S;{2, where 
the Duk^ of CuinbcFlaild also presided, the rep<»rt of thi* (jrand Chmnnit tco and 
their resolutions were read hefn’e the grand lodge. The teiitlt resolution is to 
the effect that •' several additional letters w<*re laid h< fore the grand coniinitlee, 
containing oomj)l<unts against Mr. Chetwoode among these were li tters from 
the following non-commissioned oftieers and private s : — 

“ Bermuda . . Serjeaut Cbainey, Nov. 2, ISJH; 

Corfu . . . Ilospital-Serjcant IIaiii€!S. 2nd Batt. Ritle.s, April 15, 1S;{2. 

Dublin . . . Brother Nichols, oOtb Reg. May 12, IS.Pi. 

Malta . . . Brotlier M‘ limes, 42iid Beg. Higlandcr>, 1st May, 1832. 

Quebec . . . Inglis, 24tli Reg. 

By the report of the proceedings of the grand lodge, held on the llitli of 
April, 18.33, the Duke of Cumberland being in tin* ebair, it aj)}K'ars that the jiro- 
ccedings of warivint 233, Woolw'icli (Ix’ing a miVtlttnj tcurntuK lioifnl 
\)lh battalion), were read, and Brother Jf»bii (Jibson (ad/z/i/ry) of iht* saiil \\ ar- 
rant, \v',is twa Mined ; audit was resolved that Cliarles Ninieiis (i/ private in that 
hattalion) should be susj)t nded from membership, wi^h riglit of appeal tbror 
the grand coimiiittee to the next grand bulge. 

“ 2nd. In the letter-book of the institution, from 181)8 to the latest })eriod, uj) 
to which your C!oniinittcc have been enabled to obtain evidetiee, llienr are copies of 
letters addressed by the deputy grand secretary of the institution to Hon-eom- 
iiiissioned officers and privates in regirneiit.s, and in detaeliments of artillery at 
home and abroad (eojiies of some of which are annexed in the Ajijiendix) ; 
all sent by the deputy grand secretary for the time, in tlie name of the grand 
lodge. There is also a ma.ss of letters from soldiers belonging to lodges in the 
army ; some of them addressed to Lord Kenyon, wliich his lordship admitted he 
must have seen, although he ^^id not at first rei’.ollect lliein ; these li tiers embrace 
a large portion of the army, and will he seen in tin? Appendix. 

“ 3rd. There are regftl.'ir entries of iIa; names of tin? regiments, and the eojqis 
of artillery, and to others, in the ledgers from 1820 to 1824 ; the niimhcr of the 
warrants granted to each of th 5 ;m, the amount of dues owing by them to tlie 
grand lodge, and the amounts receivetl, from time to time, from them ; all these 
accounts are kept by the deputy grand treasurer, and once a year, or oflener, the 
accounts of the institution were habincctl and laid heforc the grand lodge, and in 
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those printed accounts, entries iVoin lod;^i*s in the army also appear. In the 
accounts puhlisliod and circulated within tlu* last three ycars^o every inctnher of 
tlie jrranil lodi-c, there are many entries also of tlm names of tlto privates and 
non-commissioned ollicers, from whom money was riareived, ci:t. : — 

Dues received from the following Military Lodges, from tlie account .submitted 
to the Grand Lodj>e, 4tl) June 


cC. -f. tl. 

AVoolwich, Gl, Dties to March ISlo ------- 0 l;l G 

2!)G : 1st Iloyal Dragoems - -- -- -- -- 2 SO 

fiihraJtar - - o.‘3rd Ue;;. - - for new M’arraiit - - - - 111 0 

I' roui Malta - I'lisilia'rs, grante»l by Gommi'.-'ioiier NuccIIji, for 

new Warrant - -- -- 3 Oft 


Dover - Hi: Dne:> froin .Jtnie 1 S‘52, Dt iriOe Brigade -•-100 

“ 1th. 'I'here is a reii.is.ter in whieh sonic i]ioii-. uul names are alphabetically 
< nli'red, wirh tlie nnmhcr of^tlie lodge they belong to; aiul, of tliesc, some hun- 
dreds are entered as milltarv, and opposite to tliem tlie number of th^ regiments 
they respectively hidong to. 

“ otli. 'J’liere (‘xi'-ts a iH'gi'-^ter })vintetl in lh2(>, and m ule up in manuscript hy 
Mr. (iii'twoode to IS.'jO, of all thi* lodges uiuh r the insti (ulloii, having the names 
ortldrly regiments or coqm ojipo.sitc the numbers of th(‘ warraAts they held; and 
many of the printed eiivulars announced that ihoi^ii? printed rji’gister.H of the 
lodges were on sale at ‘Is. each. An extract of the registers of military lodges is 
given in another part of tlu* rejiort. 

‘‘ In tlie printed circular reports of the prticeedings of the grand lodge, at 

wliicli Ills lloyal Highiiess presided, there aRi* entries of the warrants granted to 
regiments hy that grand lodge: for instanet*, it appi*ars from the miiiutes ofpro- 
eeedingN of tlie nu'eting of the grand lodge, at No. 0, l*urtman-S'|nare, on the 
17th I'chriiary, 1831, the Duke of Gumherland, grand master of the empire, in 
the chair, that the is.suiiig of twenty-four warrants to hold new lodges was ap- 
proved, and three of tlieiii are thus inserted, viz. 

Xo. 2ol, to Samuel Ileasty, tith Battalion Artillery. 

2o8, to .James Smith, J)ith foot. 

2li0, to Priv.'ite 'Wil.son, 17th foot. 

'riicre are also entries (IJt 1-7) of Serje.int William Keith having attended 
two meetings as jiroxy for the I.st regiment of Dragoon (iuards, warrant 269. 
Ami hy a resolntiim at a meeting of the grand lodge on the loth Tehruary, 1827, 

‘ NO person can be received as proxy in tlie grand lodge, who is not of himself 
qn.'ililied to sit and vote therein.* 

“ 7lh. In the laws ami onlinauccs of 1821, 1820, and IS.'M, there is an .ap- 
parent encouragement held out for the iuiliatiou of soldiers find sailors to be 
(irangemen by the remission of the fees of admission. 

“ On the Ith of .luiie, 18;J1-, there is the following entry in the printed report 
of proceedings : — • 

‘ The Ijiws and ordinances of the institution, revised hy tlu* grand com- 
mittee, and submitted to the inspection of Ills IJoyal Highness the grand 
master, aiuf his lortlship the deputy gr 4 p<l master of K^gland and Wjiles, were 
fipproved and con tided by lli.s Iloyal Highness to the final supervision of Lord 
Kenyon.’ 

“ And it is diificult to uuderstiind Iiow either^of them could be ignorant of the 
following law, viz. 

“ lUile list.- No peiV,on cjinbe admitted into this institution for ales.s fee than 
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1»5a‘., nor advanced into tlie purple order, after a reasonable probation, for IcSii 
than an extra fee 5.s’., except soldiers and sailors, when the fee of admission 
shall be at the discretion of the meeting. 

“ This rule was entered in the manuscript laws sui)mitted to Mr. Serjeant Lens 
in 1821, also in the copy of 182(i, and is to be found in the last copy revised in 
1831. 

“ 8th. A warrant was granted in 1832 to Edward Xucelln, to visit established 
lodges on the continent of Europe, and in Malta and the Ionian Islands, and to 
cstablisli others where he could, as follows : — 

“ No. Foreign IVarrant, (Copy.) Granted 

this \i)th day of August 1832. 

f “ HY vruTi K or this ai tiiouity, 

“ Onr well-beinved Hrotln>r Oraiigeinaii, I'.ihvard Niicclla, Esq., of South 
liamboth, in the (’ounty of Survey, is a. id I;;:: are nominated and 

warranted to the OHic(' of W orshiped Master in the Orange lnstiluli<»n, and 
appointed*..^ ])crfonn the rc<juisites therta>f hevond the Kealm of Oreat 

Britain. 


“ Civen under our Seal, at London. 
(Signed) Clf AXDOS, (Jraiid Secretarv. 

•'^Signeth “ I jU N E.S'J’, (rrand Masti'V. 



“ Mr. Nuc(‘lla was infornn’d before his departure from England, that there were 
miliutry lodges in Malta, and he stated to the committee that it was iiuhiiely 
known in that island that Orange Lodges were held in the r(*gimcnt.'; there, lie 
w'as known in Malta as the agt'iit of the Loyal Orange Institution, and the sol- 
diers and non-commissioned officers visited him a.s sucli, and he atts-nded their 
lodges. He wrote .several letters from Malta and the Ionian Islands to the 
deputy grand .secretary, describing his jiroceediiigs ; these letters were read by 
the grand committee, — were read in the grand lodge, when the Duke of (-u’;; 
herland and Lord Kenyon were present, and the thanks of t!j» grand lodge were 
given to Mr. Nucella for his zeal. Mr. Nueella stated in his letters that he liad 
granted two warrants, ?'iz. to the 7tli and 73rd regiments, to hold lodges ; and 
these were afterwards approved of by the grand lodge, and the dtu\^ for the 
same were entered in the account of the regiment, kept in tlie hooks of the grand 
lodge as received. On the 4lh October, 1833, he writes, ‘ I find only two out of 
four battalions of regiments and companies of artillery stationed in this island, 
viz. 4'2nd Highlanders (the head lodge) and the 94th are sitting under warrants, 
the former. No. 104, master John»M*Kay ; the latter, No. 238, master Frederick 
Spooner; the two other regjments, the 7th and 73rd, are silting under precepts. 
On the 30th October, 1833, he sent a list of the members of lodge 238 in the 
94th regiment, and of No, 194 lodge irve^he 7th regiment, Src. ; he states, ‘ that 
Major Middleton, of the 42nd regiment, had put ilowri the ledge No. 104, held in 
that regiment,’ and he details his expostulation with tlie major for so doing. In 
his letter from Corfu, 20th November, 1833, be states that he had been prevented 
by Lord Nugent, the civil governor, from establishing a lodge tlicrc ; and be 
mentions with astoniKliment, the orders of ihe Chnntnander of the Forces, prohi- 
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hiting the soltlier Irorn hohling or sitting in any lodge wluilevej. In liis letter of 
7th Fehi uary, 1834, In- iiu ntioiis tliat he had granted to Captain M‘ Dugall, pay- 
master ofrlie 42nd Iloyal lligl danders, the warrant No. IIJG / lodge, for having 
heen an Orangoinaii for thirty years, and that he Iiad raised him and the deputy 
master, ensign and quarter-iuasier lliekman of the 73id r< pin t nl, to the dignity 
of the purple order, * All this,’ he adds, ‘subject to the approbation and con- 
firinatinn of the grand master of the empire, whom you of course make aetjuainted 
with the w'hole, and also tlu* grand lodge.’ Mr. Nucclla never thought of eon- 
fc'aling his mission as a eommiKsioner a))poiiited hy the Orange Association : 
hut, ill every letter, and in his evidence, seeins proud of that duty; his warrant 
was hung up opeidy in his chambers all the time he was in Malta. These lettei^s 
wt‘re read in the grand lotlge at different times. Xotiee of them^vas made 
tin* 4th of .June, 1833, hy Lord Kenyon in very favourable terms; and at another 
time the following entry ajiyieat^ : 

“ ‘ 'I’he /ealoiis exertions of brother Xucelb'i, M. D. C. and grand comniis- 
siunev on the eontinent Ter the advancement of the institution, as detiRied in Viis 
h tters from Italy, Malta, and the Ionian Islands, alibnled liigh gratification, and 
e.iJled fortli the iinaniinoiis ajiprobatioii of the grand lodge.’ 

^'our eoiiimittei’ call partieaiL.r attention to the pro<*c‘edihgf^ of Mr. XucelJn, 
as he was sent iiiiclor a fotangn warrant of the Duke ^ Cnniherland, Jinjieri.al 
(ii'fitid Master, to Malla.aiul otlter places, and that warrant eould l^ot have been 
signed blank; be reyiorls to the Deputy Gr.iiui Siaretary lil.^ progress, and the 
state of Orange Lodges in the regiments from tim«' to rime — his letters are read 
in grand lodgt'- notice of tluan taken in the yirinted ri ports ; and finally, he 
r(*eeived fnan the de])u:y grand secretary, tlm following letter of tlianlvs from the 
Jmju'riaJ Grand Master. 

(Copy) “ OiJANi iNeirrunoN. 

“ Aly dear Sir, 

“ It aflbrds me no sm ill portion of ydoasure to forvsard \oii an exiraet Inun 
the last Ut‘port of tlu; Grand C’ominlttce. which was contirincd by our illusiriou.s 
Graiiil .Master in Grand laidgc. M_\ time has !)•. eii so I'ligros.sed. as wi-II in 
preparing for ilia t meeting as in j*ivsiding' at Gr.uid ('(nnmillees, since another 
on liiuinee, will be held to morrow, that I have scanaly Inul one 
iiioiiu'iit which 1 C<JJll d call^niy own. Tliis must serve as my ajiology for nor 
oifering you my respeets in yiersou, which I slrill si i/.e the first ojiyiortunity of 
tloing ; ill tlie meanwhile, begging you to accejit my best wislus for the restora- 
tii>ii of voiir lie ilth, 

‘ - “I have. v\e., 

(Signed) ” NV. as.si.t r I’.vikm .w.” 

“ To Ldinund^iiicella, Lsq.” 

“ Having heard read the highly interesting, imjiortaut, and valuable eommii- 
nieations of brother Nucella, .M.(L(’., ite., from •Corfu, Malta, and oilier remote 
plaees, of various dales, as also one of this morning fnpm Vau.vhall-plaee, on his 
return to Kngland, after an ahseiiee of two years, iluring whieh he had heen 
making a tour no less extensive than useliil, your grand e*imnittee beg to olVer 
him their warnu'st eongratiilatioiis, and their most eordial welcome, on retiirmng 
to his native land. Tlie acceptable proofs he has afforded on all oeeasiojis, of his 
unreiniffiiig /.eal to promote the objeets, and to extend the jirineiples, of oui 
iiistitiition, have been such as cannot fail to ensure him the ajiprohatioii of the 
Gr.md Lodge. In hearing this testimony to his merits, the conimitU’c would he 
VDb. II. N” I. 
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guilty of groat imustire, wciv they not to rfcoiiinioiid liiiu strongly for soiuo 
especial mark oflionoiir, for the heavy claim lie lias establisluMl on tlie gratitude 
of the liigh dignitaries, and of the brotherhood in general. They (*annot close 
this well-deserved tribute of respect for him, without exjiressing their regret at 
his indisposition, with their best wishes for his recovery. 

“ W. 11. F., Chairman.’’ 

“ 9th. Lieutenant-colonel Fairman states, that soldiers from the garrison in 
the castle, were admitted, in their regimentals, to the lodges he lield in Kdin- 
hurgh whilst on his tour of inspection ; that he granted a new military warrant to 
the O’th Dragoons at Sheffield; and, as a matter of course, he ;ind his ]»rcdecessor, 
the former dejuity grand secretary, exchanged many old Irish military warrants 
^r I'nglish r ncs, without inquiry. At Jlochdale, it was publicly and generally 
known, that the military belonged to the Orange Ass(»ciations. In Malta, tlie 
existence of Orangeism in the army was gencn\|ly known by officers and men ; 
and Mr. Niicella was recognised by tliein openly as a (’omviissionkr from the 
Duke ofr'amberland, the Imperial Orand Master of the Loyal Orange Associ- 
ation of FiUgland. Mr. Nncella remonstrated with the coniinanding offic«*r of 
llic 42nd regiment, on the .subject of his sujipre.ssing the lodge in that regiment ; 
and he afterwards attended the meetings of other military lodges there, 
although h(? knew thcy%ere being held contrary to the order of the commander 
of the furce.s/ 

“ Your (’oinmittee therefore submit to The House these details, as some of 
the many proofs which have been brought before tbemi of the manner in which 
the Orange Lodges in the army have, from time to time, come under the 
notice of the grand committee, and of tlie grand lodge; and, when it is also 
known that, at almost every meeting of tin? grand lodge since his a|q)oititment, 
the imperial grand master and the de]>!ity grand master for (Ireat llritain have 
been present, Your (’ommittcc must repeat, that they find it nu»st diffieiilt tj> 
reconcile statements, in evidence before theln, with ignorance of these proceeil- 
ings on the part of Lord Kenyon, and by His Iloyal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland.” 

If our exhausted space did not warn us, that on these 
remarkable disclosures, wc at present i}in make no coinn:- :.i, 
we should almost, from other and more painful motives, 
hesitate to inquire, how far they are consistent with the 
declarations of illustrious individuals, to which we hav(* already 
referred. But the revelations made by the report, and the 
apparently conflicting declarations of these distinguisheil 
personages, arc both before our fellow countrymen, — they 
are thus enabled to form their own opinion. 



IM)STSCRIPT. 


Sixer, our ohservations on the (.’hancellorsliij) were printed, 
an end has been put to the ]>rovisioTial state of tlie (,^ourt4jf 
ChaiKUTv, by tlu* nomination of I^ord C\)ttenhani as^Chaiieellor. 
In this appointment, and in that of ^Vfr. Rickersteth to the 
Jlolls, with a peerage — vvhieh will enable him to render 
permaiH'ut assislanee to theeause of law reform whcre4t is most 
wanted — we find most aeeeptable ])ledges of the determination 
of Jlinisters to fulfil their promise of last session, and to render 
tlu» Chaneellor heneeforth a permanent judge, uneneiunbcred 
with })olitieal duties. ^ 

AVe have also to notice a pamjdilet by Mr. Lynch, which 
has just appeared on the subject, which we have discussed. 
A\'e regret that it is impossible for'us to give any lengthened 
notice of this excellent work, in which we have been much 
gratified to find that our own views are sanctioned. From 
the coincidence that will be observed between Mr. Lynch''s 
pamphlet and our own article, we are inclined to infer that the 
plan, which has thus been simultaneously suggested, by two 
writers who have had no communication, must be one, for the 
ISh^ption of which, tKircum stances have long been preparing 
the way, anlf which the public mind is likely to receive 
favourably. We wish we had met with Mr. Lyncirs jianiphlet 
earlier,* that we might have extracted from it, some of his 
very striking illustrations of the great practical evils of the 
present system. But the reader will, both for these, and 
its suggestions of amendment, find it well worth perusal. 
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